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No. 3. 


ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


The historical American in art—Current notes from the artists’ world, with a series of engravings 
of representative paintings of the day. 


THE TYPICAL AMERICAN INDIAN. 


Falling Star, an Abenaki Indian woman, 
is posing asa model of the typicalAmerican 
Indian for a plaster cast for the American 
Museum of Natural History. Her face 
has been painted by several New York 
artists, and she will doubtless look from 
many canvases in this year’s exhibitions. 
The public will probably see, in the 
woman’s sad eyes and mouth, regret for 
the lost glory of her race, though in 





reality it is a personal grief that has 
brought the dark shadow of despair into 
Falling Star’s face. Father, husband, 
brothers, and children are dead, and she 
is the only support of her old mother. 
The one thought that can bring a ray of 
sunlight into the dreary eyes is that soon 
she will be in her native home, under her 
own forest trees. The pay she has re- 
ceived as a model is a fortune to this 
remnant of a mighty race, and she will 


‘4 PARISIAN FOUR IN HAND.”’ 


From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co.(Braun, Clément & Co,, Successors) after the painting by 


A. de Clermon:-Gallerande. 
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‘“ TWILIGHT.”’ 
From the painting by F. M. Bredt—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


soon have enough to carry her away for- 
ever from the noise and turmoil of the 
metropolis. 

Perhaps the features of her sad face will 
speak to us from a new penny. 


ANOTHER STORY PICTURE. 
As is usually the case, the canvas that 
attracted most attention at the recent ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of De- 


sign was one that told a strong, simple, 
human story. The painting was called 
‘‘Invoking God’s Blessing.’’ It repre- 
sented six Puritans gathered about a 
table, the head of the family asking a 
blessing before the beginning of the meal. 
Both from its artistic merits and the sub- 
ject matter, the picture is a striking one. 
It was sent in by Henry Mosler, and is by 
all odds the best thing he has done since 
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SIPYRIGHT, 1696, BY PHOTOGRAPHISCHE GESELLSCHAFT. 
‘““THE VIRGIN AND THE BIRDS.”’ 
From the painting by L. Royer—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company 14 East 23a St. New York. 
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“BARRING OUT DAY AT THE VILLAGE SCHOOL.”’ 
From the painting by Ralph Hedley—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


his return from his long residence in 
Paris. 

Mr. Mosler has not yet been elected a 
member of the National Academy, but it 
is likely that this well merited tribute 
will be paid him before long. 


ART NOTES. 
A tinted marble bust of the divine Sara 
Bernhardt has just been finished by the 


veteran Gérome, who, as is well known, 
is almost as clever with the chisel as with 
the brush. The work was made for the 
Luxembourg, and though many requests 
have come for its exhibition it will not be 
publicly seen until placed in the great 
official gallery of contemporary art. 
* * * * 

By a misprint of a single letter, a paint- 

ing reproduced in a recent number of this 
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‘““ EUTERPE.”’ 
From the painting by G. Naujok—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


magazine, ‘‘ Butterflies,’’ was represented 
as the work of the well known London 
artist Charles Perugini, when it should 
have been credited to his wife. Mrs. 
Perugini, who before her marriage was 
Miss Kate Dickens, daughter of the 
famous novelist, is a very clever and 
graceful painter of figure and genre sub- 
jects, her style showing a decided simi- 
larity to her husband’s. 


The home of the late Sir John Millais 
in London, on which he spent much of 
his artistic genius and a fortune in 
money, was recently put up for sale at 
auction, but found no purchaser. Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s beautiful residence 
proved no more acceptable to buyers of 
homes, and after many unsuccessful at- 
tempts to dispose of the property his 
family has offered it to the nation. 
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-IEDAL STRUCK TO COMMEMORATE BYRON’S SERVICES TO THE CAUSE OF GREEK FREEDOM. 


RELICS OF BYRON. 


The remarkable and interesting collection of Byron souvenirs gathered by Senhor Salvador de 
Mendonca, Brazilian minister at Washington—Portraits, documents, jewelry, 
and personal possessions of the English poet, and their close 
connection with his romantic life. 


ENHOR SALVADOR DE MENDON- 
CA, the Brazilian minister to the 
United States, did not need to wait forthe 
fluctuations of literary fashions to be over, 
and for the fame of Lord Byron to become 
a permanent fact, before realizing the his- 
torical value of the English poet’s belong- 
ings. For many years Senhor Mendonca 
has been an extensive collector, and such 
a judicious and well informed one that the 
Brazilian legation in Washington is a 
treasure house of rare, beautiful, and in- 
teresting things. 

Of these, the Byron relics are the most 
interesting to the majority of those who 
are fortunate enough to see them. They 
have been gathered with 
such care that they give in 
themselves much of the per- 
sonality of the erratic genius 
to whom they belonged. The 
publication of this account 
of them, with illustrations 
made from photographs spe- 
cially taken from the origi- 
nals, is due to Senhor Men- 
donca’s great courtesy. 

First in importance is the 
portrait in oil of Lord Byron 





by the Scotch R. A., Sir Henry Raeburn, 
and is a fine example of the school of 
painting of which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was the head. But it is not for its 
artistic qualities that it is most inter- 
esting, but because it shows us the per- 
sonality of Byron’s youth. He was still 
a Harrow schoolboy at this time, as he 
did not enter Trinity College until the 
year after, in 1805; but the Byron of this 
portrait was already a man. In some re- 
spects he seems never to have been a 
child. He never had the unconsciousness 
of childhood, and he never was young 
enough to lack the dramatic sense. When 
he was only a baby, his mother, in one 
of her outbursts of temper, 
mocked him and called him 
a ‘‘lame brat.’’ Instead of 
flying intoa passion of grief 
or rage he only looked at her 
and said, ‘‘I was born so.”’ 
This incident must have 
appealed to his own fancy 
as dramatic, and he never 
forgot it; for only three 
years before his death, when 
he wrote ‘‘The Deformed 
Transformed,” he used the 


a ‘ BYRON’S MINIATURE OF POPE. ° . 
at seventeen. It was painted yin snned by Senhor Salvador de Mendmea identical words : 
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BERTHA—Out, hunchback ! 
ARNOLD—I was born so, mother ! 


This lameness of Byron’s had much to 
do with the formation of his character. He 
did not havea club foot, as is so generally 
imagined, but something much more 
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PENCIL PORTRAIT OF 





The Byron that we see in this portrait 
of Senhor Mendonca’s had already had 
three attachments, which left so deep an 
impression upon his mind that years 
later, when he was in the full tide of an 
unusually full life, he wrote poems about 
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BYRON AS A YOUTH. 


Drawn by C. Linsell in 1827, after By ron’s death. 


painful because it made him ludicrous. 
A contraction of the Achilles tendon in 
each foot prevented his putting his heels 
to the ground, and made him step through 
life on tiptoe. If he could have run and 
walked, he would have been able to take 
the necessary exercise which would have 
kept down his hereditary tendency to 
flesh, and he would have dissipated in 
healthy games that fever of his nature 
which made him so precocious in his love 
affairs. 





them. The first of these began when he 
was only ten. The story of this boyish 
passion has been ridiculed and disbelieved, 
but Dante loved Beatrice in even earlier 
childhood. The second was for his cousin, 
Margaret Parker, who was not only the 
Thyrza of his later work, but was the in- 
spiration for his first poem, written in 
1800. Already in a decline, she died two 
years later, and Byron, who was in his 
fifteenth year, wrote an elegy upon her 
beginning : 
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‘“a HEAD THAT STATUARIES LOVED TO COPY.”’ 
From Sir Henry Raeburn’s portrait of Byron, owned by Senhor Salvador de Mendonca. 


Hush’d are the winds, and still the evening 
gloom, 
Not e’en a zephyr wanders through the 
grove, 
Whilst I return and view my Margaret’s tomb, 
And scatter flowers on the dust I love. 

It was just at the time when this 
portrait was painted that he was suffer- 
ing deeply through losing his next love, 
Mary Chaworth, the heiress of Annesley 
Hall, who was a year his senior, and who 


could not be made to regard him seri- 
ously. Yet seven years later we find him 
writing a poem expressive of his feelings 
at seeing her the wife of another man. 
At this time he was still wearing the love 
token of Margaret, and Trelawney, who 
was the intimate friend of Byron and 
Shelley during their exile in Italy, says 
that he wore it until his death. 

The Raeburn portrait is a wonderfully 
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vivid portrayal of a youth with a passion- 
ate nature and great magnetism. 

A second portrait is a miniature on 
ivory, which was painted by Alfred 
Chalon, and presented to Sir Walter Scott 
by Charles Leslie, the Royal Academician. 
It hung in the office of Scott’s printing 
house in Edinburgh until the novelist’s 
death, when it was sold for the benefit of 
the firm’s creditors. Its present owner 
acquired it about fourteen years ago, ata 
sale of some of the effects of Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, which had passed into the pos- 
session of one of the New York poet’s 
relatives. This lady told Senhor Men- 
donca that the miniature had been given 
to Halleck by Washington Irving, to 
whom it was presented by William D. 
Ticknor of Boston; but from the sale of 
Scott’s office to Mr. Ticknor, Senhor 
Mendonca has never been able to trace 
the painting’s history. 

In addition to these portraits, Senhor 
Mendonca has several others, among them 
that on the bronze medal which was struck 


by the Greek government in commemor-. 


ation of Lord Byron’s efforts in behalf of 
Hellenic liberty. On one side it bears 
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BYRON’S GOLD FILIGREE CARD CASE. 


Now owned by Senhor Salvador de Mendonca. 





PENCIL SKETCH OF THE HELLESPONT AT THE POINT WHERE BYRON SWAM ACROSS IT. 


From Senhor Salvador de Mendonca’s Byron Album. 
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Byron’s profile, with the simple inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ Byron,’’ in Greek letters. On the 
obverse, a young and vigorous bay tree 
flourishes, unharmed by the forked light- 
ning which flashes from low hung clouds. 
Underneath is the inscription ‘‘ Aphthi- 
ton aiei’’ — ‘‘Imperishable forever.’’ 
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The personal relics of Byron which be- 
long to the years of his early manhood 
were acquired by Senhor Mendonca at a 
sale of the collection owned by Mr. Rob- 
ert Francis Cooke, a former partner of the 
firm of John Murray, the poet’s publisher 
and intimate friend. They were sent to 


ADA, BYRON’S DAUGHTER, AFTERWARDS COUNTESS OF LOVELACE. 


From a pencil drawing by C. Linsell. 


“Ts thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child, 
Ada, sole daughter of my house and heart?” 


Around the rim are four names, ‘“F. 
Pikering, F. Foroingtontos, Kaoierosis, 
A. I. Stewart.’’ The portrait upon the 
medal shows the elegant Byron of his 
later days. There was no tendency to 
stoutness then, but the clear cut, -classic 
face which we have grown to accept as a 
model of a certain type of manly beauty. 

Between the Byron who volunteered for 
the war in Greece, and Byron the boy of 
seventeen, there was a life which was 
much longer than most, although it ended 
so prematurely. 


Mr. Murray after Lord Byron's death in 
Greece. Two rings, a card case, a bod- 
kin case, two tiny perfume bottles in- 
closed in a walnut shell, are among the 
articles which the poet constantly used 
and carried upon his person. They are 
all daintily exquisite in workmanship— 
well illustrating the effeminacy and affec- 
tation in vogue in Byron’s time. 

One of the rings contains a tiny por- 
trait of Lady Byron, by H. Bone; and 
through their separation and all their dif- 
ferences her husband wore it. Many 
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stories have been told concerning Lady 
Byron. One was that Byron married her 
for money; another, that it was a mere 
temporary infatuation of the impression- 
able poet’s. The facts appear to be that 
Byron knew Miss Anne Isabella Milbanke 
well for two years, and that his marriage 
was the result of a manly devotion. He 
wrote to Moore, who was his intimate 
friend: ‘‘I must reform thoroughly; and 


RELICS OF BYRON. 





and, most of all, from 
the fact that Lady By- 
ron found it impossi- 
ble to realize that her 
husband was not a do- 
mestic personage. If 
he had been, he would sci a 
not have been himself, 

and he would probably never have inter- 
ested the world. When he was irritable, 








MINIATURE OF BYRON BY ALFRED CHALON. 


Formerly owned by Sir Walter Scott, now by Senhor Salvador de Mendonca. 


seriously, if I can contribute to her hap- 
piness, I shall secure my own.”’ 

The young couple seem to have lived 
very affectionately for 
several months after 
their marriage. The 
beginning of the trou- 
ble appears to have 
come from Lady By- 
ron’s jealousy of her 
cousin, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, from the offi- 
ciousness of friends, 





FINGER RING 
WITH MINIATURE OF 
LADY BYRON, 





his wife thought him insane, and before 
long was calling in doctors to prove 
him so. ~* 

It must be admitted that Byron was 
superlatively selfish. He was very sym- 
pathetic, very generous, except when he 
had set his own heart upon a thing, and 
then his temperament was dangerous to 
the peace of any one who disturbed or 
crossed him. Within a few months after 
his marriage, he became restless, and 
wanted to get out of the fogs and chill of 
England to the blue skies of the south. 



























AGE OF EIGHTEEN. 





BYRON AT THE 
From a pencil drawing by C. Linsell. 
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His wife refused to go; she did not care Lady Byron’s old governess, who has 
to leave her family. Immediately she been called ‘‘ the mischief maker,’’ came 
became, in his eyes, a hard and unsympa- to visit her, and to listen to all the story 
thetic person, bent on denying him enjoy- of her husband’s unpleasantness. It is 
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sive nature which Lady Byron was the 

very woman to fail to understand. It said that she even broke open Byron's 
was just at the time of the birth of their desk, and took from it letters written to 
daughter, Ada, that Mrs. Clermont, him before his marriage, which were used 
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in Lady Byron’s jealous indictment of 
him. 

But that Byron gave his wife abundant 
cause, finally, for a separation, there is no 
sort of doubt. At first, when she left 
him and went to the country, just after 
the birth of her daughter, although they 
had not been ‘‘compatible,’’ there is 
proof that Lady Byron did not intend to 
leave her husband, but expected him to 
join her fora long stay. Even the law- 
yers thought that it was merely an attack 
of temper on both sides, and that it could 
be patched up. But in the mean time 
there was a new cause for grievance which 
made them all decide that nothing but a 
separation was possible. This was prob- 
ably his friendship with the clever and 
brilliant Miss Clairmont, who was the 
daughter of William Godwin’s second 
wife, and who became the mother of By- 
ron’s daughter Allegra. 

This strange man could set all the 
women in England weeping over his ‘‘Fare 
Thee Well,’’ and could wear the portrait 
of his wife in a ring on his finger, while 
he was consoling himself for a separation 
which he had himself brought about, by 
a liaison with another woman. The new 
love followed so closely upon the old that 
it seems incredible that the poet could 
have suffered much. ‘‘ Fare Thee Well’”’ 
could have been little more than a thea- 
tric performance by which Byron, whose 
self love was great, wished to win sym- 
pathy and consideration for himself. And 
yet we have proof, at the very end of his 
life, that he thought of his wife, and had 
some idea of ultimately returning to her. 

He said himself that the verses of fare- 
well were never intended for publication, 
and were sent to the printer without his 
knowledge. They should never have been 
seen except by the person to whom they 
were addressed. Knowing Byron’s tem- 
perament, we may understand that they 
were not all insincere, but were the result 
of genuine emotion. In him, as in many 
men of genius, the bad was large as well 
as the good. 

‘‘My blood is all meridian,’’ he truly 
said of himself. Lady Byron, on the con- 
trary, was of the calm, tranquil, and com- 
monplace order which considered Byron’s 
outbreaks of passion as signs of insanity, 
and turned from him in cold disgust when 


they were shown to her. And yet, three 
months after he left England, through 
Mme. de Staél’s advice, he made over- 
tures to her to return to him—and here is 
this ring with her portrait, which he wore 
to the last ! 

Another of the personal trinkets is a 
scarf pin of blue enamel, set with pearls, 
and containing a lock of hair. It is 
marked ‘‘Souvenir G. G. B.’’—George 
Gordon Byron—and also with an initial 
‘““A.”? It was a present from Byron’s 
sister Augusta, Mrs. Leigh. ~ 

This sister was the one person to whom 
Byron remained constant throughout his 
life, although she humored him less than 
any one else. She had none of his beauty 
of feature, but was a very plain woman— 
a ‘‘ goody dowdy,’’ somebody called her ; 
but she showed in her face her sweetness 
of disposition. 

Lady Byron was something of an 
heiress, and certain inherited property 
was entailed upon her children, so that 
with her marriage settlement she was well 
provided for. In the early days of his 
marriage Byron made a will by which he 
provided for his sister and her children. 
This was not only with his wife’s consent, 
but with her approval. Whatever may 
have been said to the contrary, Lady 
Byron and Augusta Leigh were devoted 
friends. During all the trouble surround- 
ing the separation, Mrs. Leigh was stead- 
fast ‘n her devotion to her sister in law, 
and she was the one person to whom 
Byron never spoke in bitterness of his 
wife, simply because she would not allow 
it. When the final storm broke over 
Byron’s head, which drove him from 
England forever, smarting under accusa- 
tions of every conceivable crime, it was 
his sister who remained his friend. 

This storm of hatred and disgrace, 
which not only rendered Byron’s name 
odious at the time, but which, for at least 
a generation, made many conservative 
people think all his poetry bad, was in 
great part the result of his having had a 
private instead of a public deed of separa- 
tion. He once remarked that the causes 
which led to the separation were ‘‘ so 
simple that they were hard to under- 
stand’; and where people could not 
know, they imagined. 

Then, too, his published work showed 
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hima skeptic, and in poetry, 

at least, a libertine. The \) 
Byronites had been content a 
to accept all this as only 
romance, in the beginning ; \ 
but when he was alienated X 
from his wife, and there was ‘ 
a tangible fact to take hold . 
of, they grouped about it all x 
the jealousies and petty dis- 

likes which so successful 

and so erratic a young man 

was certain to encourage, 

until he was fairly over- 
whelmed with obloquy. 

Men saw their womenkind 
falling at his feet, and they 
chafed at the sight ; and it 

was not only as the adored 

of women that he was hated 
by men, but he exasperated 
them by his political views 
and sympathies. 

At the time when Eng- 
land was calling Bonaparte 
the Corsican ogre, and loy- 
ally hating his very name, 
Byron was declaring his ad- 
miration for the conquering ° 
hero of the age. Fashionable London 
scorned George Washington as an up- 
start, and sneered at the United States as 
a federation of American planters, while 
Byron was eulogizing the: patriot states- 
man. Worst of all, the daring poet was 
far enough ahead of his time to make 
sport of the prince regent! That alien- 
ated the Tories from him entirely, and 
there was nothing left but to take up the 
travels that were to end in Greece. 

Byron kept many distinguished friends. 
Among Senhor Mendonca’s trinkets there 
is a curious little perfume case. It is a 
walnut shell, lined with velvet, and con- 
taining two tiny bottles with gold caps. 
One is initialed ‘‘N’’ (for Noel) and the 
other ‘‘B.’’? They were designed for hold- 
ing attar of roses. On the rim is en- 
graved ‘‘Souvenir Madame Hoppner.”’ 
Mme. Hoppner was the wife of the artist, 
whose portraits take rank with those of 
Reynolds, Lawrence, Gainsborough, and 
Romney. 

Two more of these personal belongings 
date from the time of Byron’s stay in 
Italy, and are connected with his famous 
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A DRAFT FOR THIRTY POUNDS PAYABLE TO WILLIAM FLETCHER, BYRON’S SERVANT. 
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friendship with the Countess Guiccioli. 
They are a directoire French gilt clock 
of beautiful workmanship, which, despite 
its age, is still running, and a pair of 
small bronze Italian candlesticks, also 
directoire in style. The stems are sup- 
ported by dogs with ruby eyes, and the 
bases are ornamented with Byron’s 
coronet. 








father. Her influence upon Byron was 
far from being wholly bad. He had been 
leading a very dissipated life, and from 
this, the lowest depth to which he ever 
sank, she raised him, if not to a plane of 
lofty morality, at least to one of tranquil- 
lity, and, for a time, of contentment. She 
drew him from his liaison with Marguerita 
Cogni, who was his donna di governo at 
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BYRON’S CLOCK. 


Now in the collection of Senhor Salvador de Mendonca. 


The Guiccioli episode in Byron’s life 
has been made the subject of endless talk. 
Moore, who was the poet’s intimate 
friend, said that Teresa Guiccioli was the 
one love of Byron’s life, but others who 
saw the two much together declared that 
she had no real love for him, and he felt 
very little for her. Leigh Hunt said of 
her that she ‘‘ fancied she walked in the 
eyes of the whole world, a heroine by the 
side of a poet.”’ 

It was at Venice that the Countess 
Guiccioli met him, not long after she had 
been taken from a convent to become the 
wife of a man old enough to be her grand- 


Venice. The reign of this black eyed 
peasant girl had not been undisputed. 
Byron said in one of his letters that ‘‘ the 
beauty for which the Venetian women 
were once so celebrated is no longer to be 
found among the dame, or higher orders, 
but all under the fazzzoli, or kerchiefs, of 
the lower.’’ It was among the latter 
class, at this time, that he sought his 
companions, in a mad endeavor to drown 
his sorrows and his wrongs amid scenes 
that were neither dignified nor decorous. 
‘‘More than once,’’ says Brockeden, ‘‘ of 
an evening, when his house has been in 
possession of such visitants, he has been 
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known to hurry away in his gondola and 
pass the greater part of the night upon 
the water, as if hating to return to his 
home. It is certain that to this least de- 
fensible portion of his whole life he always 
looked back, during the short remainder 
of it, with painful self reproach; and 
among the causes of the detestation which 
he always felt for Venice, the recollection 
of the excesses to which he had there 
abandoned himself was not the least prom- 
inent.”’ 

Whatever it was during his life, after 
Byron’s death the Countess Guiccioli’s 
admiration for him became a sentimental 
passion. She made a pilgrimage to Eng- 
land in order to visit his grave. On the 
poet’s side, her friendship could not cure 
his restlessness. Indeed, Hoppner be- 
lieved that the real cause of Byron’s final 
departure from Italy was his desire to get 
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emancipation of Greece from ‘Turkish 
rule. Trelawney, who accompanied him, 
believed that had Byron lived the crown 
of the new kingdom might have been 
offered to him; but it is probable that 
had he worn the regal robes he would 
have cast them off within a few years. 
Among Senhor Mendoinca’s valuable 
collection is a book from which several of 
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INDORSEMENT UPON THE DRAFT PAYABLE TO WILLIAM FLETCHER. 


away from her. That he was tired of 


Italy when he decided to go to Greece, - 


there can be no doubt. 

In his devotion to Greece and her cause 
Byron was altogether sincere and manly. 
Bowring, who was in a position to know, 
said, in an article printed immediately 
after the poet’s death, that those who 
supposed that Lord Byron embarked for 
Greece with the ignorant ardor of a school- 
boy or the flighty fanaticism of a 
crusader, made a grievous mistake. He 
thought he saw a good chance of his be- 
ing useful ina country which he loved ; 
anew field of honorable distinction was 
open to him, and he expected to derive 
no mean gratification from witnessing so 
remarkable and historic a spectacle as the 


our illustrations aretaken. It was made up 
of remnants, sketches, poems, and papers 
in Lord Byron’s possession and found 
among his effects, which were gathered to- 
gether and formed intoa souvenir album by 
W. A. Crawford. Crawford dedicated and 
presented the book to the three daughters 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who were 
once owners of Byron’s will. It consists 
of between four and five hundred pages. 
Here are paintings, letters, sketches, and 
hundreds of documents in some way con- 
nected with Byron. Many of them are by 
well known artists of the early part of the 
century. 

The book contains a number of ex- 
quisite pencil sketches by the artist 
Charles Linsell, a fine head of Christ by 
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Benjamin West, and two small oil paint- 
ings by Wouverman. The pictures are 
interspersed with original poems and 
notes of Byron’s travels. No part of the 
album has ever appeared in print, previ- 
ous to the publication of the illustrations 
which accompany this article. The beau- 
tiful profile of Byron reproduced on page 
331 is a facsimile of a pencil sketch on 
one of its leaves, and so is the full length 
portrait given on page 336, showing him 
as a curly haired youth in nautical 
costume, posing against a rock, with the 
sea as a background. There is also a 
pencil portrait of Byron’s daughter, 
Augusta Ada, afterwards Countess of 
Lovelace, which is accompanied by a 
poem ‘‘ To Ada.” 

The sketch of the Hellespont, showing 
where Byron swam across, is also by Lin- 


sell. It is accompanied by a written 
memorandum : 


THE HELLESPONT—SESTOS AND ABYDOS. 


Leander swam both ways, and Lord Byron 
only from Europe to Asia, his object being only 
to ascertain that the Hellespont could be crossed 
at all by swimming. In that, he and Mr. Eken- 
head succeeded—the one in an hour and five 
minutes, and the other in an hour and ten min- 
utes, and the tide not in their favor, but the con- 
trary. It is not practicable from the Asiatic shore 
—the swimmers must be obliged to make the 
real passage of one mile extend to three or four, 
owing to the force of the current. Any young 
man in tolerable health might succeed in it from 
either side. Lord Byron was three hours in cross- 
ing the Tagus, which is much more hazardous. 
In crossing the Hellespont, he started from the 
little cape above Sestos and landed a little below 
the frigate ‘‘ laying to’ under the Asiatic castle. 
The pencil view comprehends the space crossed 
by Lord Byron and also by Leander. The view 
of Sestos and Abydos is in the distance. 





MORNING AT AMALFI. 


Just a faint shimmer through the pearly mist 
That veils the hills and valley and the bay— 
See! through the twilight hush, far in the east, 
Comes the first herald of approaching day ; 
And, fluttering drowsy wings, 

A bird awakes and sings. 


Slowly along the gray horizon steals 
A tender, roseate flush, and more and more 
Its luster spreads, touching the giant crags, 
And glinting on the waves that lap the shore ; 
And where Amalfi lies, 
The morning chimes arise. 


White and serene, above the little town, 
Nestled among the cave seamed cliffs that tower 
To meet the clouds, the monastery stands, - 
Smiling a welcome to the daybreak hour ; 
And fresh and sweet, the breeze 
Stirs in the orange trees. 


A dazzling flash—a sudden, golden glow 
I}lumines all the sapphire bay and sky. 
High in my balcony, I look far down 





And see the tiny boats skim swiftly by ; 
And on her shining way 
Hastens the radiant day ! 


Grace H. Boutelle. 
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TO A VIOLIN. 


OF what does: she dream, 
oh, violin, 
When she draws her bow 
O’er thy quivering 
strings? 
Is it her soul or thine 
That awakens and sings 
Till my soul lies hushed 
within ? 


Ah, were I a thing of ivory 
and wood, 
And she held me close 
While I touched her 
cheek, 
I, too, would awaken 
And throb and speak, 
her sweet soul under- 
stood ! 
Frances M. Eddy. 
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A DRAFTSMAN OF HUMANITY. 


Phil May, the young English artist who has won fame by the humor and the pathos of his 
character studies of contemporary types. 


T has been said that Mr. James Mc- 

Neill Whistler, on being asked ‘‘ What 

may be the future of British art? ” in- 
stantly replied ‘‘ Phil May.’’ 

I don’t think that Mr. Whistler ever 
really said that, because it usually takes 
him at least twenty four hours to evolve 
one of the so called ‘‘ repartees ’’ on which 
his fame as a wit rests; but the epigram 
will live, not because Mr. Whistler’s 
name is attached to it, but because it con- 
tains a great big kernel of unalloyed 
truth. Already Mr. May is receiving, in 
other countries as well as his own, the 
recognition which he fairly deserves. 

There are few men in London better 
calculated to delight and interest the in- 
telligent American traveler than this 
young artist of Punch, who is more 
American in thought and habit than are 
three quarters of the people in New York. 
In person Mr. May is of medium 








height and slender build. His face is 
a peculiar one, because- of the heavy 
shock of brown hair that comes well 
down over his forehead, the long nose, 
the very light eyebrows, and the amused 
smile that hovers perpetually about his 
lips. He is extremely quiet and modest, 
talking very little, and then in a low 
voice, but listening always, and appar- 
ently profiting by what he hears and 
sees. He is a notable figure in London 
life, and there are very few circles of 
society in the English capital in which he 
has not some acquaintance. But whether 
chatting with a swell in a club window, 
or hovering about the avant scene of a 
music hall, or watching a dozen children 
dancing to the music of a hand organ, he 
is always the same observant, keenly 
humorous, appreciative, and quiet Phil 
May, known in every part of London, 
and popular wherever known. 
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His work is generally done in the big 
studio that occupies the greater part of the 
second floor of his house. He lives in Lon- 
don most of the year, in one of those de- 
lightfully quiet little byways that are to 
be found everywhere throughout Kensing- 
ton, Chelsea, and, in fact, in almost every 
quarter ofthe town. The late Lord Leigh- 
ton lived in the same street about three 
doors away from him, and two or three 
other artists of note have been his neigh- 
bors. He is, of course, a regular attendant 
at the weekly Punch dinner, but disclaims 
any intention of posing as the ‘‘succes- 
sor” to the late George Du Maurier. 
He was a member of the staff for some 
time previous to the elder artist’s death, 
and the styles of the two men are so 
totally different that it is absurd to speak 
of the one as filling the place of the 
other. 

It is always a dangerous thing to at- 
tempt to show that a man is a humorist 
by repeating his witticisms, because, 
after all, there is no recognized standard 
of value in wit or humor. I may say, 
however, that to those who have known 
Mr. May, or seen photographs of him, 
the sketch by himself which accompanies 
this article is sure proof of his qualifi- 
cations as a true humorist. No one else 
could have made fun of his own features 
as cleverly and truthfully as he has. 

But the strongest proof of his humor- 
ous quality is to be found in his pictures 
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of London street life, now widely known 
through the medium of his book, ‘‘ Gut- 
ter Snipes.’’ The sadness and pathos of 
some of these faces could only have been 
drawn by a humorist, for no one else 
could possess a fitting appreciation of the 
sorrows of such lives. 

In a word, Phil May’s reputation has 
been made not by his broadly humorous 
work, in which he also excels, not by his 
exquisite skill as a draftsman, but by his 
humanity, by the tender sympathy with 
which he approaches even the roughest, 
the raggedest, and the most besotted of 
the unfortunates that his genius depicts. 
With a few strokes of his pencil he 
writes the whole sad history of a human 
life. He does this not by a mere slavish 
study of externals, but from his own 
inner perception of what suffering and 
endurance really mean. 

In this peculiar line of work I know 
of no one, either in this country or in 
England, worthy to be compared with 
him. 

Nothing better can be said of Phil May 
than this appreciative and characteristic 
remark of Mr. Charles Dana Gibson : 

‘“‘TIf a man’s bad I can tell you why 
he’s bad, but when he’s as good as Phil I 
can’t tell you why he’s good, because if I 
could I could do just what he’s doing, 
and I can’t. All I can say is that his 
work is just s¢cky with human interest, 
and that’s all there is about it! ’’ 

James L. Ford 


THE HEART’S PENSIONERS. 


‘‘ TEACH us to dance like you,”’ 
Said Feet to Heart. 

‘‘That you shall always do 
When I my joy impart.’’ 


‘Teach us to piead like you,”’ 


Said Lips to Heart. 


‘*Oh, Lips, be true, be true! 
More tenderness, less art.’’ 


‘* Give me your fire and dew,”’ 


Said Head to Heart. 


‘‘Oh, thoughts, so dull and few, 


In April splendor start.” 


‘‘ Quicken me through and through,”’ 
Said Life to Heart. 


‘«Dear Life !’’ she said. 
Fleet as a feathered dart. 


It flew 


Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





























A REASONABLE COURTSHIP. 
: BY MYRTLE REED. 


The irrepressible conflict of love and logic, sense and sentiment—How it was 
fought out in the lives of Tom Elliot and Belle Marshall, and how the battle ended. 
































HEN Tom Elliot graduated from 
Harvard, that power of the mind 
which is known as reason had become a 
fetish with him. Every human action, he 
argued, should be controlled by it. The 
majority of people were largely influenced 
by their feelings; he, Thomas Elliot, 
twenty six, good looking, and fairly 
wealthy, would turn his mental advan- 
tage to some account and be guided solely 
by his reason. 

He explained his theory to an attrac- 
tive young woman who had gone out on 
the river with him. Partly because her 
mind was too much occupied with the 
speaker to comprehend the full purport of 
his remarks, and partly because her femi- 
nine tact forbade opposition to an unim- 
portant thing, Miss Marshall nodded her 
pretty head in entire assent. 

‘It’s an assured fact,’’ he went on, 
‘‘that all the unhappiness in the world is 
caused by the inability to reason. Mar- 
ried life is miserable just because it is not 
put upon a reasonable basis. Any two 
human beings capable of reasoning would 
be happy together if that point were kept 
constantly in view. Perfect, absolute 
truthfulness, and constant reasoning from 
it, form the only sure foundation for hap- 
piness. Am I right?’’ 

She twisted the corners of her handker- 
chief. ‘‘ Yes, I think you are.’’ 

Elliot paced up and down with his 
hands in his pockets—a symptom of ner- 
vousness which women mistake for deep 
thought. 

‘* Belle,’’ he said suddenly, ‘‘I have 
always liked you. You have so much 
more sense than most girls. I am not 
going to flatter you, but you are the only 
woman I ever saw who seemed to be a 
reasonable being. What I want to ask 
is, will you try it with me?’’ 


Miss Marshall opened her brown eyes 
in amazement. Since she left boarding 
school, the approach of the Elliot planet 
had materially confused her orbit. She 
had often dreamed of the offer of Tom’s 
heart and hand, but for once, the consen- 
sus of masculine opinion to the contrary, 
a woman was surprised by a proposal. 

‘‘ What on earth do you mean ?’’ she 
gasped. 

‘‘Just this. You and I are congenial, 
of an equal station in life, and I believe 
we could be happy together—happier 
than the average married couple. There’s 
no wishy washy sentimentality about it ; 
we know each other, and that is enough.”’ 

There was a terrific thumping going on 
in the region where Miss Marshall had 
mentally located her heart. She took 
refuge in that platitude of her sex which 
goads an ordinary lover to desperation : 

‘‘This is so sudden, Mr. Elliot! I 
must take time to consider.’’ 

‘‘Very well, take your own time. Ill 
be a good husband to you, Belle, if you’ll 
only give me the chance.’’ 

In the solitude of her ‘‘den,’’ Belle 
Marshall gave the matter serious con- 
sideration. Safely intrenched behind a 
formal proposal, she admitted to herself 
that she loved him—a confession which 
no woman ever makes until the Rubicon 
has been crossed. But even the most 
love blinded damsel could not transfigure 
Elliot’s demeanor into that of a lover. 
Within her reach, in a secret drawer, was 
a pile of impassioned letters and a 
withered rose; on her desk a photograph 
of a handsome face which she had last 
seen white to the lips with pain. He had 
called her cruel, and she had smiled faintly 
at the Harvard pin which she wore, and 
bade him go. 

Then there was another, of whom Belle 
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did not like to think, though she went to 
his grave sometimes with a remorseful 
desire to make some sort of an atonement. 
He was only a boy—and some women 
know what it is to be loved by a boy. 

She compared the pleading of the others 
with Elliot’s businesslike offer, and 
wondered at the severity of fate. Then 
she wrote a note: ‘‘Miss Marshall ac- 
cepts with pleasure Mr. Elliot’s kind in- 
vitation to become his wife,’’ and sent it 
by a messenger. 

Before burning her relics, as an engaged 
girl should, she sat down to look them 
over once more. With a Spartan-like re- 
solve, she put every letter and keepsake 
into the sacrificial flame. When it was 
over, she sighed, for she had nothing left 
but memory and the scarcely impas- 
sioned promise of the morning: ‘‘I’ll be 
a good husband to you, Belle, if you'll 
only give me the chance.”’ 

Her note would doubtless be answered 
in person, and she donned a pretty white 
gown, that she might not keep him wait- 
ing. She tried vainly to tone down her 
flushed cheeks with powder. 

‘‘You’re a nice sort of a girl,’’ she said 
to herself, ‘‘ for a reasonable marriage !’’ 

Just then the door bell rang, and she 
flew to answer the summons. There was 
no one else in the house, the coast was 
clear, she was an ,engaged girl. She 
started in surprise as Elliot walked sol- 
emnly on by her after she had closed the 
door. 

‘Nice afternoon,’’ he said. 

There was no doubt about it ; Miss Mar- 
shall had expected to be kissed. Still 
unable to speak, she followed him into the 
parlor. He turned to offer her a chair, 
and instantly read her thought. 

‘You need fear nothing of the kind 
from me,’’ he said, in the blundering way 
which men consider a high power of tact. 
‘It’s not hygienic, and is a known cause 
of disease. Above all things, let us be 
sensible. ’’ 

‘‘You got my note?” she inquired 
faintly. 

‘‘ Yes, and I came to thank you for the 
honor you have conferred upon me. I 
assure you I fully appreciate it—more, 
perhaps, than I can make you under- 
stand.’’ 

Throughout his call he was dignified 
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and friendly, but she was in a state of 
nervous excitement which bordered on 
hysteria. 1 

‘‘You are nervous and overwrought,’’ 
he said in a kindly way ; ‘‘ perhaps I 
would better go. I'll come again soon, 
and you shall name the day, and we will 
make plans for our future.’’ 

He shook hands in parting, and Belle 
ran up stairs as if her life depended on it. 
Once in her own room she locked the door, 
then threw herself down among her sofa 
pillows in a passion of tears. 

‘* A—cause — of —of — disease /’’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘ Oh, the brute!”’ 

She had kept her lips for her husband, 
and the wound went deep. When she 
descended the stairs, calm and collected, 
her eyes were set and resolute, and there 
was a look around her mouth that boded 
ill for Mr. Thomas Elliot, of Harvard, 
94. 

The next day he asked her to drive. 

‘‘T don’t want to hurry you in the 
least,’’? he said, ‘‘and the time shall be 
left to you. Only tell me a little while 
before, that’s all. And, Belle, remember 
this: I am going to be perfectly and 
absolutely truthful with you, in every- 
thing, and I expect you to be the same 
with me.’’ 

It was not long before she found out 
that he meant what he said. 

‘*Do I look nice ?’’ she asked him one 
evening as they were about to start for 
the theater. 

‘‘T’m sorry to say that you do not,” re- 
joined Elliot. ‘‘ You’ve got too much 
powder on your nose, and that hat isa 
fright.’’ 

Her eyes flashed, but she said nothing. 
Offering him her handkerchief, she com- 
manded him to ‘‘ wipe off the powder,’’ 
and Elliot did so, wondering in a half 
frightened way what the mischief was the 
matter with Belle. 

They were early, and sauntered along 
the brilliantly lighted street with plenty 
of time to look into the shop windows. 
One firm had filled its largest window 
with ties of a dashing red. 

‘‘T think I'll get one of those,’ Tom 


said. ‘‘ They’re right stylish just now, 
and I think it would be becoming, don’t 
you ?”’ 


‘* No, I don’t,’’ she answered promptly. 
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‘‘Only a man with a good complexion 
can wear one of those things.’’ 

Tom had always thought his dark, 
clear skin one of his best points, and that 
Belle should insinuate that it wasn’t 
rather hurt his pride. Neither spoke 
until they entered the theater ; then, man- 
like, he said the worst possible thing. 

‘‘That’s a pretty girl over there,’’ in- 
clining his head toward a blond beauty. 
‘‘T always liked blonds, didn’t you ?”’ 

Belle was equal to the occasion. ‘‘ Yes, 
I like blond men; I don’t care so much 
for the girls.’’ 

Elliot’s lower jaw drooped thought- 
fully. He was as dark as Egypt himself. 

Neither enjoyed the play. 

‘‘Seeing it a second time has quite 
spoiled it for me,” Tom said. ‘‘ Last 
week I took Miss Davis, and we both 
liked it very much.’’ 

Belle’s stony silence at last penetrated 
Tom’s understanding. 

‘‘There’s no reason why I shouldn’t 
take another girl to the theater,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘just because I happen to be 
engaged to you. It isn’t announced yet, 
and won’t be until you are willing. And 
you know it doesn’t change my regard 
for you in the least to go with any one 
else. You are welcome to the same free- 
dom.”’ 

A great light broke in upon Belle. The 
next time he called, she had gone to play 
tennis with a Yale man. He saw them 
laughing and chatting a little way down 
the street, and the owner of the blue 
sweater was carrying her racket. Tom 
was angry, for the Yale man was an in- 
sufferable cad, and she had no business 
to go with him. He would speak to her 
about it. 

On the way home, he wisely decided to 
say nothing about it. Perhaps Belle 
wasn’t as fully accustomed to being 
guided by reason as he was, though she 
was an unusually sensible girl. He must 
be gentle with her at first, and she would 
grow by degrees. 

Acting on this impulse, he took his 
cherished copy of Spencer’s ‘‘ Ethics,’’ 
and presented it to her. 

‘* You'll like this,’’ he said, ‘‘ after you 
get into it, and it will help you amaz- 
ingly about reasoning.’’ 

A well developed white arm threw the 


Spencer vigorously against the side of 
the house. Elliot was surprised, for a 
woman like this was utterly outside the 
pale of his experience. Perhaps she 
didn’t feel well. He put his arm around 
her. 

‘*What is it, Belle?’’ he asked anx- 
iously. 

The singular phenomena increased in 
intensity, for Belle jerked away from him 
with her eyes blazing. 

‘* How dare you touch me! ” she said, 
then walked out of the room. 

Inside of ten minutes the idea came to 
Elliot that she did not intend to return 
until he left the house. Her handker- 
chief lay on the table, and he picked it 
up. He looked carefully into the hall, 
but saw no one. Then the apostle of 
reason put the handkerchief into his 
pocket and walked home in a brown 
study. 

Four years at college had taught him 
absolutely nothing of women, and he was 
evidently on the wrong track. It wasn’t 
reasonable to humor her in such tan- 
trums, but he sent a box of roses by way 


of a peace offering, and received in return - 


a note which emboldened him to call. 

An old time, friendly chat put them on 
an equal footing again, and Elliot grew 
confidential. 

‘‘Every thought of mine rightfully be- 
longs to you, I suppose,’’ he said one 
day. 

‘‘Every thought of mine zs of you,’’ 
she replied softly, and he watched the 
color in her cheeks with a sensation akin 
to pleasure. 

He thought about it in the night after- 
ward. It was nice fora fellow to know 
that a girl like Belle thought of him so 
often. If it had been a proper thing to 
do, he wouldn’t have minded kissing her 
when she said it, for he had never seen 
her look so pretty. 

The Yale man had gone back to college, 
and Elliot settled down in business with 
his father. He and Belle were the best 
of friends, and he looked forward with 
increasing pleasure to the day which she 
had not yet named. He planned a 
European tour which he was sure would 
both surprise and please her. He did not 
intend to mention it until after the cere- 
mony. 




























Surely no lover ever had a more reason- 
able and attractive path to travel. Belle 
was everything that could be desired. 
When his visits were infrequent, she did 
not seem to miss him, and—rarest quality 
in woman !—never asked him any ques- 
tions as to the way in which he had spent 
the time away from her. Tom felt like a 
pioneer who had emancipated his sex by 
applying the test of reason to every duty 
and pleasure in life. 

The summer waned, and beside the 
open fire in the long cool evenings she 
seemed doubly attractive. In a friendly 
way, he took her hand in his as they sat 
in front of the flaming brushwood, then 
started in surprise. 

‘‘What is it ?’’ she asked. 

‘The queerest thing,’’ Tom answered. 
‘When I touched your hand just now, I 
felt a funny little quiver run up that arm 
to my elbow. Did you ever feel anything 
like that ?’’ 

Belle forsook the path of absolute 
truth. ‘ 

‘*No; how queer!” 

‘‘Tsn’t it!’? Hetook her hand again, 
but the touch brought no answering thrill. 
‘‘Must have been my imagination, or a 
chill,’’ commented Tom. 

Alone in her room, Miss Marshall 
laughed softly to herself. 

‘‘Imagination! Or a chill! What a 
dear, funny, stupid thing a man is!”’ 

Sunday evening Tom invariably spent 
with Belle. When he called on the first 
evening of the following week, he was 
astonished to find that she had gone to 
church with the Yale man. Mrs. Mar- 
shall explained to him that it was the 
young man’s farewell visit; his mother 
was ill, and he had been summoned home. 

‘‘Must be very ill,’’ Tom said ironic- 
ally, under his breath, as he went back to 
his cheerless room. 

There was a queer tightness somewhere 
in his chest which he had never felt be- 
fore, and the Yale man seemed to be con- 
nected with it in some inscrutable way. 
He slept fitfully and dreamed of Belle in 
a little house, with an open fire in the 
parlor, where he would be a welcome 
guest and the alumni of other colleges 
would be denied admittance. He was 
tempted to remonstrate with her, but had 
no reasonable ground for doing so. They 
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would be married shortly, and the matter 
would end. 

The next time he went to see her, the 
peculiar tightness appeared in his chest 
again, and he could hardly answer her 
cheerful greeting. He noted that she had 
acquired a Yale pin, which flaunted its 
ugly blue on her breast. He trembled 
violently as he sat down, and drops of 
perspiration stood out on his brow. She 
was alarmed, and brought hima glass of 
water. As she stood over him, the 
womanly concern on her face touched him 
not a little, and he threw his arms around 
her and drew her down to him. 

‘Kiss me once, Belle!’’ he pleaded 
hoarsely. 

With a violent effort, she freed herself. 

‘It’s not hygienic,’’ she explained, 
‘‘and frequently causes disease. ’’ 

Tom stared at her in open mouthed 
wonder, and soon after took his departure. 

Once in his room, he sat down to close 
analysis of himself. He had been work- 
ing too hard, and was temporarily unbal- 
anced. She was quite right in saying 
that it caused disease; sucha thing must 
not happen. His reason had been im- 
paired by long hours in the office ; other- 
wise he would never have thought of doing 
such a foolish, unreasonable thing. 

In the morning he received a note from 
her. She had been summoned to the bed- 
side of a sick sister, and would be away 
from home as long as she was needed. 

The next month was a long one for 
Tom. He was surprised to find how 
much of his life could be filled by a 
woman. After they were married, there 
would be no such separations. He wrote 
regularly, and received in return such 
brief notes as her duties permitted her to 
write. Then, for a week, none came, and 
he went to her home to see what news of 
her had been received there. 

The servant admitted him, half smiling, 
and in a white house gown, by the open 
fire, he saw Belle. 

She had never seemed half so sweet and 
womanly, and with a cry he could not 
repress, he caught her in his arms. She 
struggled, but in vain, and at last gave 
her lips willingly to his. In that minute, 
Tom learned more than all his college 
course had taught him. Utterly uncon- 
scious of his own temerity, he kissed her 
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again and again. The little white figure 
was silent in his arms, and bending low, 
he whispered a word which no reasonable 
man would ever be caught using. 

Her face shining with tears, Belle 
looked up. 

‘*Tom,’’ she said, ‘‘do you love me?’’ 

‘* Love you !’’ he said slowly. ‘‘ Why 
—I guess—I must !”’ 

She laughed happily, and he drew her 
closer. 

‘‘Dear little girl,’’ he said tenderly, 
‘*do you love me?”’ 

The answer came muffled from his 
shoulder : ‘‘ All the time, Tom !’’ 


MAGAZINE. 


‘“‘Allthe time! You darling! What 
an infernal brute I have been !’’ 

He evidently intended to kiss her 
again, for he tried to lift her chin from 
his shoulder. Providence has taught 
women a great deal about such things. 
Her eyes flashed with mischief as she 
struggled to release herself. 

‘‘You must let me go, Tom; this isn’t 
reasonable at all !’’ 

But his training with the Harvard crew 
had given him a strength which kept her 
there. 

‘*Reasonable!’’ he repeated. ‘‘ Rea- 
son be hanged !”’ 


CAPTAIN AND MATE. 


Across the sunlit summer sea 
The morning breezes steal ; 

‘** And will you sail as mate?”’ said he. 
‘* See, Love is at the wheel! 


We'll sail away forevermore 
Till twilight stars reveal 

The Port Beyond, the voyage o’er, 
And Love still at the wheel.’’ 


The sweet south breezes stir the sail, 
Salt ripples lap the keel ; 

‘Dost fear, my mate?’’ ‘‘ Nor fog, nor gale, 
While Love is at the wheel !’’ 


Thick mists arise and tempests black 
The shadowy shore conceal ; 

The rough winds roar across our track, 
But Love is at the wheel. 


Sharp streaks of lightning slit the sky, 
Our timbers crack and reel, 

‘“‘ Captain, canst breast the breakers high ?’”’ 
“* Ay, Love is at the wheel! ”’ 


The light empurpled turns to dark 
And shades the tossing keel ; 


“What think you, 


mate?’’ ‘‘My captain, mark, 


Still Love is at the wheel?’’ 


The evening bells are calling clear, 
Dark shadows o’er us steal, 

But oh, the harbor lights are near, 
And Love is at the wheel. 


Our anchor drops beyond the bar ; 
‘* My captain, let us kneel ; 

We glide into the dim Afar 
With Love still at the wheel ! ”’ 


Ethel A. Botterill. 
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MY FAVORITE NOVELIST 
AND HIS BEST BOOK.” 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


The author of “Rudder Grange” sketches and explains his literary preferences, 
and singles out two English authors—Defoe and Dickens—as the men who, above all 
others, established and exemplified the principles of the highest art in fiction. 











AVORITISM is generally injustice ; 

it is difficult to build up an object 

of regard without taking something from 

other objects worthy of regard with which 

to increase its altitude. But favoritism 

must always exist; it is natural that it 

should. It is the effort of the human 

mind to join in the work of the great 

forces of evolution by promoting the sur- 
vival of what it considers the fittest. 

Nor would I say that injustice is always 
undesirable. Evena man happily mar- 
ried cannot be of a fair mind. There are 
a thousand chances to one that his wife 
is not really the best woman in the world, 
but he shuts his eyes to this great truth— 
which he must see if he opened them 
wide enough—and deliberately commits 
injustice toward all other women. But 
this is proper, and it is-seldom that the 
other women cherish any resentment. 

Next to unjust favoritism in regard to 
matrimonial consorts, comes the disposi- 
tion to exalt certain authors, keeping 
down, at the same time and partly for the 
purpose of said exaltation, certain other 
authors. This is not a propensity to be 
condemned. Itis as natural as any other 
form of favoritism, and its advantages 
are great, not only to those who are pre- 
ferred, but to those who prefer. Of 
course there must be moderation. When 
a man dies of delirium tremens it is nearly 
always in consequence of addiction to a 
favorite drink. An impartial use of 
varied intoxicants seldom brings about 
this result. A man with one favorite 
author is in a dangerous condition. At 





any time he is liable to be attacked by a 
mental congestion, the result of a want 
of variety in literary diet. 

But as we are all liable to favoritism, 
and are glad of it, just as we are glad of 
many evils which beset us—such as the 
necessity of wearing clothes—I do not 
hesitate to say that I have my favorites 
in fiction; but my preference is not con- 
fined to one author, for that would neces- 
sitate too much injustice. When my 
mind calls for its favorites among the 
writers of fiction, two authors immedi- 
ately present themselves. It is true that 
they are pushed and hustled by others 
who press toward the front rank, but 
these two calmly hold their places. 

The first of my favorite authors of fic- 
tion is Daniel Defoe, and he comes to the 
front as naturally as if he saw a sail 
upon the horizon and was anxious to dis- 
cover to what sort of craft it belonged. 
I was once in a sail boat with an old sea 
captain who was talking to me about 
books. He read a great deal in winter 
time, and was particularly fond of biog- 
taphies. He mentioned several of these 
with approbation, and then his brow 
clouded. 

‘There is one book in the world,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ which I hate. I wish I never had 
read it.”’ 

When I inquired the name of the objec- 
tionable work he informed me that it was 
‘* Robinson Crusoe. ”’ 

‘‘The man was a fool,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
I can’t bear to think of a sailor being 
such an out and out fool.”’ 


’ * Under this title MuNszy’s MAGAZINE will print a series of articles in which the leading literary men of the day will 
discuss a question interesting to all readers of novels. The first paper of the series, contributed by William D. Howells, 


appeared in the April number; the second, by Professor Brander Matthews, in the May number. 
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In the mariner’s opinion poor Robinson 
was guilty of many follies, the greatest 
of which was his willingness to remain 
for twenty eight years upon a desert 
island; but the captain did not say to me 
that no seaman would do such a thing as 
that; he declared that Robinson Crusoe 
was a fool because he d7d do it. If he had 
read of the adventures of the castaway in 
any story or novel, his reflections upon 
the author of said fiction would have been 
very severe; but in this case he criti- 
cised Robinson himself. He was the only 
real personage in the case. Theauthorof 
the book was not considered at all. 

This little incident recalls the great art 
of the most artless of writers. He had 
told a story so well that he had lifted its 
hero entirely out of the region of fiction, 
and made him a living, responsible man, 
who should be judged as other subjects of 
biographies are judged. 

But although Robinson Crusoe now 
stands in the eyes of a large part of the 
world as one who was a veritable man, 
there is a great difference between him 
and the statue of Galatea. Each of these 
was the work of a man, fashioned after a 
pattern which pleased him, and each was 
afterwards endowed with vitality and in- 
telligence. But the statue was directly 
imbued with life. Crusoe owed his human 
existence to his surroundings. He was an 
outgrowth of astory. Had he been the 
hero of any other story he would have 
heen in great danger of becoming a mere 
character in fiction. 

Defoe’s prominence in my mind is based 
upon his ability to transmute a fictional 
narrative into a record of facts; things 
which might have been became, in his 
hands, things which actually were. But 
it is to the story itself that his supremacy 
as a fictional writer is confined; it does 
not extend to his personages. It is in 
the relation of a story, not in the delin- 
eation of character, that this great author 
excels. 

Robinson Crusoe himself is not a very 
interestiiiz personage. We believe in 
him, but we do not care very much for 
him. We may not concur in the opinion 


of the old sea captain and think him a 
fool, but we must admit that he very 
often failed to make good use of his ex- 
ceptional 


opportunities. He was ex- 


tremely commonplace in the most extra- 
ordinary situation. As to the man 
Friday, he could have been done as well 
by Mungo Park. Had the worthy ex- 
cannibal been less melodramatic, though 
quite as faithful, he might have possessed 
a stronger personal interest. The mer- 
chants, the pirates, the natives, the 
English, and the Spaniards of the story 
could all have held their place in litera- 
ture, and perhaps a better place, without 
the aid of Daniel Defoe, but without 
Defoe there could never have been the 
immortal story. 

To reduce romance to realism without 
depriving the former of any of its charms 
was the example set by Defoe to the 
writers of English fiction. His char- 
acters, his situations, his incidents, his 
material, and his machinery have all been 
surpassed, but his story telling never. 

It was not merely the careful collection 
and arrangement of details which gave to 
the work of Defoe its unique effect. 
Herodotus and Trollope were masters of 
detail, and neither of them lost an oppor- 
tunity of training his imagination to act 
as the exponent of facts, but in both, 
under the real clothes and accouterments 
of noted personages we see the figures of 
wax and wire. There have been artists, 
other than Meissonier, who could paint 
well the texture of cloth and the 
texture of skin, buckles, swords, 
and feathers; but if the figures on the 
canvases of these other artists should 
suddenly be imbued with life, would they 
possess practical skin and garments, and 
would their swords come out of their 
scabbards, and would their feathers wave 
in the wind? If all the machinery of 
Robinson Crusoe, from the beginning of 
the story to the end of it, could be set in 
motion by some magic wand, it would 
move as smoothly, as steadily, and as 
accurately as the mechanism of a Jacquard 
loom. Not a cog would fail to catch, not 
a pivot be wanting, not a thread be 
dropped, not a color misplaced. 

I do not intend to analyze or endeavor 
to explain the method by which Defoe 
gave life to his fictitious work. It would 
be very easy to dissect this method and 
to examine all its structural parts, but if 
we were to do so we should find that all 
these parts had been used over and over 
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again by writers of many ages and 
climes, some of these authors, in fact, 
having used all of them and in almost 
the same combinations ; but the soul of 
Defoe’s method, which gives it its actual 
life, is his own actual belief in the 
reality of his work. 

While writing his ‘‘Surprising Narra- 
tive,’? Defoe must have known, if he 
thought of the matter at all, that other 
men had written narratives more surpris- 
ing, the characters of which were more 
worthy of attention and literary immor- 
tality than those which he put into his 
own story. He must have known, too, 
that his story would have been much 
improved if he had left out of it a good 
deal that he put into it, but this knowl- 
edge had no effect whatever upon him. 
He knew that he was not writing the 
adventures of a Scotchman named Alex- 
ander Selkirk, who had been left on a 
desert island, but that he was telling, 
in the most straightforward manner, 
what had happened to the son of a 
certain foreigner of Bremen who acquired 
a good estate as a merchant at Hull and 
afterwards settled at York. The adven- 
tures which befell this man were known 
only to Defoe, and he told them to the 
rest of the world just as they had occurred ; 
and when a thing happened to Crusoe 
which had no effect upon the story one 
way or the other, it was related because 
it had happened. If days passed without 
the occurrence of anything which could 
give an excuse for record, that fact was 
stated, and the dates of uneventful days 
set down, and this for the simple reason 
that there had been such days. 

When Crusoe found in the hull of the 
wrecked vessel a roll of sheet lead too 
heavy for him to lift, and which he left 
where it was because he could not lift it ; 
when he took a dose of tobacco tea be- 
cause he was sick and almost frightened to 
death, and at that immortal moment when 
he saw the footprint on the sand, he was 
always the real man who was doing 
things and having things happen to him, 
and Defoe was another man who was 
making a record of those things just as 
they were done and just as they had hap- 
pened. 

Cervantes did not believe in Don 
Quixote, and still less did he believe in 
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Sancho Panza; but he believed in the 
purpose of his story, and the characters 
and events were obliged to accord them- 
selves to that purpose. Defoe had no 
purpose in writing ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’ 
except to relate events which, when he 
was describing them, he believed had 
truly happened. But when Defoe wrote 
what he could not believe, because he 
knew but little about his subject, and 
therefore could not compel his imagina- 
tion to put his material before his eyes as 
if it had all been real, living, and true, 
then he failed. The second part of 
‘‘Robinson Crusoe’’ was not successful. 
Defoe did not believe in this work, and he 
should not have expected other people to 
be interested in it. In this estimation of 
the author of ‘‘Rohinson Crusoe,’’ I do 
not consider his other works. Some 
of them are well worthy of him, but none 
of them shows that rare power which 
breathes actual life into inanimate fiction. 

I may sum up what I have to say about 
Defoe in the statement that it is the tell- 
ing of his story and not the story itself 
which charms me and holds me to my 
allegiance. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’ is not 
the best work of English fiction, but it is, 
in my opinion, the best told story. 

The other author who shares with 
Defoe my chief regard as a writer of 
fiction is Charles Dickens. This may 
sound very much as if one should say his 
favorite flower is the rose; but there are 
now people who are tired of roses and are 
weary of Dickens, and so the remark is 
not quite so trite as it would have been a 
quarter of a century ago. 

There is great dissimilarity between 
Dickens and Defoe; they impress the 
human mind by entirely different 
methods. Defoe relies for his power 
upon the telling of his story, but if 
Dickens imagined that the telling of his 
stories gave him his power over his 
readers, he made a great mistake. He is 
an author who has written good stories 
and poor ones, in some of which he pos- 
sibly had but very little interest ; but in 
all these stories, even the worst of them, 
there are characters which will live as 
long as English literature shall endure. 

To this statement it may be immediately 
objected that this author never drew a 
character without exaggerating it; but it 
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must be remembered that there was never 
a woman so perfect in form and feature as 
the Venus de’ Medici, nor ever a woman 
so big as the Venus of Milo, and yet each 
of these is the work of a true artist ; each 
is the exponent of true art; each is 
* exaggerated beyond nature in order to 
produce a perfectly natural effect. Mr. 
Turveydrop was exaggerated for the same 
reason, and the result has been the same. 
There is now a recognized class of civilized 
beings of whom this well appointed 
gentleman is the type. None of them 
attains to his actual size or perfection, but 
upon the pedestal of exaggeration, upon 
which he has been placed, he appears as 
natural as they. 

Dickens’ use of his material, which in 
quantity and variety has never been 
equaled by that of any other author, was 
extravagant; often needlessly so, and 
much of the art by which he used it was 
bad art; but although bad art is often 
good nature, it is not always so in the case 
of Dickens’ plots and events, nor even 
in the case of his characters. Some of 
them have nothing to do with nature of 
any kind. They are truly fictitious, and 
nobody—reader or author—ever believed 
in them. 

It is very easy to select from the army 
of characters which Dickens has given 
us, those which were the truly beloved 
children of his brain. Sometimes he 
seemed to adopt a hero or a heroine, 
generally the latter, and to make himself 
believe that she was really his own off- 
spring. Such a character occurs in one 
of Dickens’ poorest novels, ‘‘ Our Mutual 
Friend.’’ This is Be//a, and in regard to 
her, Dickens writes in the notes to the 
manuscript of ‘‘Our Mutual Friend,’’ in 
which he frequently calls upon himself 
to do his duty by his characters, these 
words: ‘‘Make Sel/a as attractive as I 
can.’’ Nowhe would never have written, 
in relation to Mr. Pickwick: ‘‘ Make him 
as jolly, as funny, and as good hearted 
asIcan.’’ It would not have been neces- 
sary. Pickwick, in the mind of Dickens, 
was a real man; Bella Wilfer was not a 
real person, and, do his best, he could 
not make her the lovely woman he wanted 
her to be. 

But Bella is only an example of the 
exceptions to my statement that I take 


more general delight in the characters 
of Dickens than in those of any other 
author. His personages are men and 
women to be loved, hated, laughed at, 
laughed with, turned from our doors, 
taken to our hearts, remembered always, 
because wherever we see real human 
beings we recall some one or other of 
the people in the little world created by 
Charles Dickens. 

The reading of the novels of Dickens 
suggests to my mind a walk through the 
Midway Plaisance of the Chicago Exposi- 
tion. That was a little world filled with 
people, scenes, and things of all sorts 
and varieties and degrees of usefulness, 
beauty, rarity, and oddity. The people 
were all alive, real action was going on 
on every side, the roar of the lions in the 
animal house was as true to life as were 
the monotonous chants of the Javanese. 
Each separate building possessed its per- 
sonages, its atmosphere, its peculiar char- 
acteristics, and its purpose, just as if it 
had been a novel distinct in itself, and yet 
owing its existence to the same originat- 
ing brain. 

With all this actual din and bustle of 
actual life, this coming together of per- 
sonages of so many different physiques, so 
many different natures, so many different 
intentions, customs, and qualities, each 
group or combination of groups set 
down in the midst of carefully arranged 
accessories, there came to the rambler 
through this wondrous avenue of cosmo- 
politan spectacles a certain feeling of in- 
congruity—which it was well to dispense 
with if he wished to enjoy thoroughly 
what he saw and heard. 

If this rambler, for instance, had 
chanced to enter the inclosure which con- 
tained a Street in Cairo, he almost might 
have imagined himself in a veritable 
Egyptian town.. The houses, it is true, 
were mere shells and imitations of eastern 
buildings, and all the backgrounds and 
surroundings, the minarets, the domes, 
the kiosks, the open air shops, were as 
artificial and made up as if they had been 
constructed for the stage of a theater. 
Most of them were interesting, some were 
very good, and a few were a little absurd, 
but they all combined to give an Egyptian 
air to the scene and to act their parts as 
directors of the imagination. 





































But among all this artificial archi- 
tecture, and in and about these fictitious 
surroundings, there were the living beings 
of real Cairo. The dark faced man who 
wore the red fez once sold rings and 
bracelets in a shop near the Ezbekeeyah, 
and the much browner fellow talking to 
him has a family in a mud hovel near the 
Mosque of Mohammed Ali. Those camels 
swiftly moving on their cushioned feet 
among the crowds in the narrow street 
once ambled over the hot desert sands, 
and took from the river Nile water for 
their long journeys. The women who 
writhed and shuffled through the dances 
in the little theater, not long ago were 
charming by the poetry of their motion 
(poetry of very blank verse) the gay 
young blades of real Cairo; and from 
shouting camel boy to the serenest of 
successful merchants, we saw here, there, 
and everywhere the real living beings of 
Egyptian life. 

A very similar impression is apt to be 
made upon a rambler through the pages 
of Dickens’ novels. Here he sometimes 
sees a story as artificial as the most flimsy 
of make believe shop fronts—take, for 
instance, the Boffin-Harmon conspiracy 
in ‘‘Our Mutual Friend ’’—and in. almost 
every novel he may find machinery, scen- 
ery, and properties, very well in their 
way, but which would not interest him 
were it not for the personages to whom 
they serve as backgrounds and opportu- 
nities. 

I do not mean to be understood that 
many of the astonishing constructions 
which we beheld in the lively Midway 
were not most excellent of their kind and 
worthy of admiration in themselves, nor 
do I mean to say that the stories of Dick- 
ens are not often worthy of his best char- 
acters and move as grandly and powerfully 
as the great Ferris wheel; but I believe 
that Dickens’ characters, in general, are so 
superior to his stories, in general, that it 
is to the memory of the first that his 
works will owe that fame which is cer- 
tain to be enduring. 

Many of Dickens’ favorite personages, 
those who presented themselves to him 
because they knew that he would like 
them and that they would like him, are 
so much better than the stories in which 
he put them, that for the continuance of 
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their existence they do not need the stories 
at all. Even now, although it is such a 
comparatively short time since everybody 
was reading Dickens, there are hundreds 
and thousands of people who are familiar 
with his characters, who remember ‘their 
charms, their delightful eccentricities, 
and the wonderful force and vividness of 
them, who do not at all remember, and in 
many cases do not care, in what novel 
they figure and with what scenes and 
events they are associated. Many a pas- 
senger on a ferry boat beholds Mrs. Gamp 
sitting opposite him with her basket, her 
bottle nose, and her general air of bleary 
pudge. He remembers her instantly, he 
recalls her modest statement that a shil- 
ling’s worth of gin and water, warm, is 
her allowance; he recalls the mythical 
Mrs. Harridge, and he chuckles inwardly 
at the delight of his acquaintance with 
Sarah Gamp ; but if you were to ask him 
in what novel she appeared, and who it 
was she nursed, it is very likely that he 
would be unable to tell you. Sazrey 
does not need a novel to make her re- 
membered. 

The very smell of a piece of lemonpeel 
will recall to many persons the famous 
convivialities of Dick Swiveller and the 
Marchioness. With these two jolly com- 
panions some persons are far better 
acquainted than they are with many of 
their own relatives; but for the life of 
them they could not tell you in what 
novel Mr. Swiveller and his young friend 
lived and moved. There are hundreds of 
persons who never refer to hypocrisy with- 
out alluding to Pecksniff, or speak of the 
super-faithfulness of a clinging wife with- 
out declaring that ‘‘she would never 
desert Mr. Micawber,’’ but who would 
not know whether these two characters 
made their appearance before the public 
in ‘‘Great Expectations’’ or ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby.’’ : 

In our walks in life, and in our thoughts 
in life, we meet with Dickens’ characters 
as we meet with old friends. Of course, 
we are likely to remember where old 
friends live, what business they do, and 
what sort of families they have, but this 
is not at all necessary to our recognition 
of them, or to our hearty satisfaction in 
being with them again. They have their 
own individuality, they may depend for 
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their force and impressiveness upon a few 
companion characters, but they do not 
need a story. More than that, they are 
so thoroughly real, they live and breathe 
so actually, that they give to the build- 
ings,: streets, and scenes in which the 
great author has placed them an interest 
of association as realistic and powerful as 
though they had been actual heroes of 
history. The traveler in London who 
stands by the iron gate of ‘‘Tom-all- 
Alone’s ’’ seldom fails to clasp its upright 
bars simply because this was the gate be- 
fore which Lady Dedlock kneeled and died, 
and these were the bars she clutched. 

I must now recur to what I said at the 
beginning of this paper to the effect that 
it is impossible, especially in the world 
of literature, to indulge in favoritism with- 
out injustice. As I conclude, there come 
to me from many quarters appeals from 
characters in novels, who know that their 
authors have interested me, instructed 
me, and charmed me as much as those 
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about whom I have been writing. From 
the bright paradise of fictional creations 
comes down the clear voice of Colonel 
Newcome, and from an entirely opposite 
direction rise the shrill tones of Becky 
Sharp, calling on me not to forget Thack- 
eray. The Rev. Dr. Primrose exclaims 
in amazement that I have omitted to men- 
tion that disciple of Defoe who created 
him, and, in the midst of multitudinous 
expostulations from the great domain of 
English fiction, there come to me voices 
from other lands calling out the names of 
Hugo, Dumas, Balzac, Daudet. But in 
front of all who have created fiction stand, 
firm and unmoved, Defoe and Dickens, 
who, as I look upon it, have established 
the great principle that the author who 
believes in his story will tell the best 
story, and the author who believes in his 
characters and loves them will make them 
real beings, who shall live with his readers 
and be held by them always as companions 
and friends. 





A SUMMER NOON. 


HuSHED is the wild bird’s note; he doth not sing, 
Nor floats his love call forth from flowering bough ; 
Too weary he for melody—see how 

He listlessly doth droop his languid wing. 

The saucy bumblebee forgets to sting 
A chance intruder mischief bent, and now 
In drowsy slumber dreams. Oh, bee, ’tis thou 

Art laziest of creatures ; buzzing thing, 

For once thy busy wings are silent. Yea, 

A butterfly in safety hovers nigh, 
Nor fears thy noisy hum this sunny noon, 


But pauses near to feast—ah, welladay ! 
He too, heeds naught, for fast asleep doth lie 





Another victim of thy spell, fair June! 


Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 
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|| ~ SIX BRAVE SOLDIERS. 
| | BY MARY TRACY EARLE. 


| | A human drama of war time—The coward and the fighting men, and the 
| sudden and tragic crisis that gave Oscar Dillow his baptism of fire. | | 








SCAR DILLOW had fainted on the 
battiefield without a wound, and as 
a consequence the wounds came afterward 
when he was laid up with nervous fever, 
while the other men lay around him on 
the hay and passed the time in thrusting 
at his pride. Sometimes it seemed as if 
he had none, and then they prodded 
deeper, hoping they might reach it some- 
where out of sight. One day a little fel- 
low named Parmlee struck it, and the 
prostrate giant staggered to his feet. 

It was a burning day. The sunlight 
came through chinks and: knot holes, and 
fell in shafts of torture on the wounded 
men. Horseflies, the only original pro- 
perties left in Ferguson’s barn, pervaded 
it officiously. Outside, on the hill beyond 
Ferguson’s fields, the shells were scream- 
ing. Dillow had dropped into one of 
those fitful dozes into which his over- 
wrought nerves relaxed between the out- 
bursts on the hill, when little Parmlee 
came and stood beside him. Parmlee had 
been to the kitchen tent of the sanitary 
commission, and had brought back enough 
oyster stew for each man in the barn, and 
each man had had his share, excepting 
Dillow. Now Parmlee was waiting beside 
him, with a dipperful of it in his hand, 
but a contemptuous smile upon his face. 

‘* Six oysters—for a coward,’’ he thought 
as he shifted his lame leg discontentedly 
and waited. 

It seemed to him against all the laws 
of war. He himself had had a deep flesh 
wound just above the knee, and Dillow 
had turned gray in the face at the sight of 
itand had fallen over him, nearly shat- 
tering all his bones and holding him in 
torment. And here was Dillow, still 
lying almost as gray and inert as he had 
lain upon the field. Parmlee thanked all 
his stars for not having been obliged to 





lie underneath the big fellow all this 
time; and yet his injured leg almost re- 
fused to carry oysters to Dillow, although 
it was ready enough in lending itself to 
the other men who were on their backs. 
They were brave soldiers. It aggravated 
the limb to have to wait upon a coward. 

As Dillow kept on dozing, the one 
thing the little attendant wanted to do: 
was to spill the stew into his face and 
wake him ; but some impulse caused him 
to look across to the next bundle of hay 
and meet a pair of hungry eyes that were 
gazing up from it. Beneath the eyes 
there yawned a grinning, hungry mouth, 
and a humorous hungry finger pointed 
into it. Eyes, mouth, and finger all be- 
longed to a man who had fought well. 
He had had one dipperful of oysters, but 
yearned for more. Little Parmlee hesi- 
tated a moment, thought of the instruc- 
tions given him at the tent, and then, 
grinning in answer, tiptoed round the 
gigantic sleeper, and fed an oyster into 
the open mouth, which closed upon it as 
tightly and far more blissfully than the 
shell in which it had once lived. 

Parmlee had only meant to rob the 
coward of one oyster, but as soon as that 
was gone, and he glanced about again, he 
saw four other gaping mouths quite near 
at hand. He went from one to another 
like a parent bird, and as he dropped the 
longed for morsel into each it closed upon 
it with an expression of great bliss. 
There was but one oyster in the plate 
now, and it looked so lonely and so 
tempting as it circled through the broth 
that before he really knew he had swal- 
lowed it himself. Then he winked silently 
at the five brave soldiers, and they winked 
at him. 

The broth might possibly have gone 
spoonful by spoonful after the oysters, if 
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Dillow had not wakened and seen the 
plate. His listless eyes found interest. 

‘« Hello, Parmlee,” he said, lifting him- 
self a little, and sniffing expectantly, 
‘*are you bringing me some oyster stew ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said Parmlee, and he held the 
dipper for the giant’s big, unsteady hands. 
He did not notice what young hands they 
were. Parmlee was only eighteen, and 
too young himself to notice such things, 
or to make allowances, and he never 
guessed that Dillow was as young as he ; 
but then no one had ever made allowances 
for Dillow. It is not customary to make 
allowances for giants. 

Dillow took the plate and searched it 
with his eyes, and finally looked up as 
one does who hears some news too sad to 
credit. 

‘‘Oyster stew without any oysters? ’’ 
he asked. 

‘‘They give the oysters to wounded 
men,’’ said the smaller boy in a grim 
voice. ‘‘They think you’re too much 
like an oyster a’ready—just as active an’ 
fiery as an oyster, an’ the same strength 
an’ muscle to ‘your size.’’ 

He laughed, and the five men near by 
joined with him like a chorus, and then 
licked their lips where a pleasant little 
memory still lingered. 

Oscar Dillow looked from one to an- 
other of them, and understood. A spas- 
modic jerking took possession of his 
hands, so that he could not lift the 
spoon. Parmlee held the dipper up im- 
patiently, and he swallowed the broth at 
a single gulp, and gave the plate so sud- 
den a push that it flew out of Parmlee’s 
hands. The little fellow looked after it 
in surprise, while Dillow struggled to a 
sitting posture and glared at the men. 

‘“‘Oh you you——you /’’ he began, 
groping wildly after invective and self 
justification and prophecy, but the whole 
wreck that he had made of his manhood, 
and the whole insult to it, rose in him, 
struggling together and strangling him, 
until his voice broke out into a cry, and 
he fell back upon his bed and snatched 
the sheet over his face to hide it. 

The men looked from one to another, 
and laughed aloud. They felt a little 
sheepish, but they were more certain 
than ever that the oysters had been well 
placed. 








‘‘What he needs now is his shell to 
crawl into,’’ one said. 

‘*Don’t worry,’’ came another humor- 
ous growl. ‘‘He’ll just drop into the 
water up Salt River and grow himself 
another shell.’’ 

‘*Plenty o’ shells right here, ready an’ 
callin’ for him,’’ chuckled still another 
voice, as a spitting, screaming missile 
went over the barn. 

Parmlee stooped and lifted the sheet 
for a final peep at the coward who lay 
shuddering from the sound of the shell as 
the live flesh shudders from the knife. 

‘‘Hush, boys,’’ he said, replacing the 
sheet, and turning to hobble cheerily 
out as he had come. ‘‘ He’s about to get 
a little rest. Sh-h-h-h-h! Oysters is so 
active that they need a little relaxation 
now an’ then.”’ 

As Dillow lay there, trying to shut his 
ears to the comments that passed above 
him, the horror of the battle on the hill 
seemed suddenly a trifling thing compared 
to the horror of his life. He threw back 
the sheet and sat up. The man who had 
eaten the first oyster rose to his elbow, 
too, and looked at the big boy who had 
had nothing left but broth. 

‘Gettin’ hungry again? ’’ he asked. 

‘*No,’’ said Dillow, passing his hand 
across his dizzy head. ‘‘I’m gettin’ up 
to wait until you’re well enough for me 
to lick.”’ 

He rose to his feet and staggered 
against the wall, white and quivering. 
There was a small window -over one of 
the mangers, and he looked out on fields 
full of confusion, where the army had 
swept forward to battle, leaving last 
week’s wounded in Ferguson’s barn like 
a drift mark on the beach. But now, 
from under the cloud on the hill, a wave 
of men in blue were falling back and 
breaking like water round a rock wher- 
ever a pursuing shell exploded in their 
midst. Here and there an officer galloped 
about, beating back the men and being 
overborne, and in the nearer fields the 
ambulances and army wagons tore back 
and forth like a distracted flock, some- 
times colliding with one another, some- 
times passing over a trampled swath of 
fallen men. Dillow clenched his hands 
and looked on with his lips shut tight. 
The men behind him on the hay ques- 




























tioned him eagerly, but he did not hear. 
At last he turned to them. 

‘‘Boys,’’ he said, and there was a sob 
in his throat that gave weight to the 
fever thinned voice, ‘‘ boys, I’m going to 
lick you, but while I wait for you to get 
strong enough, I’m goin’ out there.’’ 

They stared at him. 

‘‘What’ll you do there? ’’ questioned 
three voices at once. ‘‘ You’d be mighty 
useful as a breastwork, if they was forti- 
fyin’, but if they’re rampagin’ back here 
through the field " 

‘“T’ll fight,’’? said Dillow. ‘‘The boys 
are falling back. They’re needing fight- 
ing men.’”’ 

‘‘An’the oyster riz in his might, an’ 
sez he, ‘I'll fight, I’ll fight!’ ’’ sang the 
first brave soldier, but the coward made 
no retort. 

He crept to the place where clothes 
were hanging in the place of vanished 
harnesses, and, propping himself against 
a stall, began to dress. His head swam, 
his heart fluttered, his hands shook the 
garments, and the men looked on with 
interest and unbelief, throwing in sug- 
gestions and offering their own ward- 
robes—not being fighting men. When 
he was half dressed Dillow sat down on 
his pile of hay, too spent to finish. A 
warning ‘‘ Sh-h-h-h! ” passed ffom lip to 
lip, followed by a laugh, for they all 
thought that he was giving up; but one 
of the five explained in his defense : 

‘‘You don’t understand, you fellows. 
He’s ready and waitin’. He’s goin’ to 
fight on the half shell! ”’ 

A light pattering of spent bullets came 
down on the roof, and silence fell with 
them. It was as if the little rattle had 
been a death summons to each man. Fi- 
nally they looked at one another. 

‘“We had ought to be moved,’’ some 
one said soberly. ‘‘ Wonder where Parm- 
lee’s gone to. He had ought to tell some- 
body to move us.”’ 

‘‘H’m,’’ said other voices, ‘‘ Parmlee’s 
too busy movin’ fellows at the front— 
ain’t nobody to look out for us.”’ 

Dillow sat on his pile of hay, and 
clenched his hands between his knees. 
The din and turmoil grew about them as 
the firing came in hot and close across 
the fields. The angry crackling of mus- 
ketry was shaken by long, deep mouthed 
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baying from the guns, and shells screamed 
oftener about them. 

‘*My God!” said one. 

Dillow looked up slowly and wonder- 
ingly at their terrified faces. It made 
very little difference to him to be waiting 
for death here, or to be waiting for it at 
the front, in action; there was nothing 
in him to take fire and carry him beyond 
the thought of danger. Knowing that 
these men had that which he lacked, it 
seemed even more pitiful to see them all 
afraid. He felt that if he had gone out 
he might have prevented it, that out of 
the sheer strength of his pity he might 
have led the forces aside so that the firing 
should not fall so close to the wounded in 
the barn. He could see his own ghost 
dash out through the shot and the shell 
and bid the commanders beat their forces 
to one side, and he followed the appari- 
tion with a breathless reverence until he 
remembered that he himself was still sit- 
ting with clenched hands upon the hay. 

He jumped to his feet with an oath and 
started toward the door, and fell. A 
bomb had struck the barn. Its explosion 
rent the air and filled it with dust and 
shivered wood. For a moment Dillow 
thought that he himself and all the rest 
were dead. Then he found that he could 
rise and look about. One side of the 
barn was gone, and the hay and dry 
wood were bursting out in fire. The 
stronger men were running and creeping 
and writhing from their beds, but there 
were some too weak to move, and some 
pinned down by timbers, and these criede 
hoarsely after the escaping ones. Over- 
head the flames had sprung into the loft ; 
the stalls about the men were traveled by 
little tongues of fire that ran as the rats 
came running and squealing out of harm. 

Dillow bent and gathered up one 
of the helpless men, and took him out, 
passing the laboring, groaning ones who 
helped themselves. Then he ran back 
into the fire for the next. His knees 
rocked and his breath was thick with 
smoke. The cinders fell crackling over 


him, the loft sagged lower and lower to- 
ward his head. 

‘‘Five!’’ he kept insisting to himself. 
‘‘ There are five who can’t move ;’’ and he 
lifted another piteous form and dragged 
it out into the grass. 
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It seemed to take him years to go and 
come; the flames ate swiftly through 
the parched barn timbers, and the roar 
was like the thunder of cannon in his 
ears. Three times again he stumbled 
back into the thick of it, three times he 
came out staggering, his great weak body 
bending double, his gaunt, blackened, 
and bleeding arms wrapped about a nerve- 
less form, the clothes burned off his back, 
the hair burned on his head, the blood 
making red furrows down his black, dis- 
torted face. A falling beam had struck 
him, but he did not know. 

‘* Five,’’ he was breathing in his short, 
thick breaths, ‘‘ five fightin’ men.’’ 

He started once more, and his seared 
flesh burned the hand that held him 
back. 

‘‘Lemme go,’’ he cried, turning fiercely 
on the surgeon who was holding him. 
‘“‘T got to get ’em—they’re fightin’ men !’’ 

‘* You’ve got ’em, you idiot !”” screamed 
the surgeon, holding fast. ‘‘ You’ve got 
‘em all but the big coward, and the devil 
himself couldn’t pull him out of there.’’ 

Little Parmlee came hobbling up among 
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the witnesses. ‘‘That’s him! That’s 
him!’’ he cried, but Dillow wrenched 
himself free. He had been crouching 
double, as if he still carried a weight, 
but now his eyes fell on the five brave 
soldiers lying smoke stunned on the 
grass, and he knew that his self imposed 
task was done. 

‘‘Al]—but—the—coward,’’ he muttered 
in a voice that came like the wind 
through yellow corn. 

A ripple of life straightened him. He 
stood up sheer and black against the 
tower of flame that rose into the heavens, 
flinging out its long, bright banners to 
the sun. The exultation flickered out, 
he swayed a moment, and then little 
Parmlee and the surgeon caught him in 
their arms and laid him down. 

The surgeon looked up at the expec- 
tant faces. 

‘*He’s gone,’’ he said simply. 
was a brave soldier.’’ 

The men who had hats uncovered their 
heads in silence. Far off the regiment 
was surging like a wave against the hill. 
The tide had turned. 
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‘* MOTHER AND HOME.”’ 


THERE was a kindly tone that through the glow 
Of feverish dreams, heart sickness, and despair, 
Came like the echo of an angel’s prayer, 

And on my world worn spirit poured the flow 


Of the sweet waters of the long ago! 

There was a vision filled this foreign air 

With peace that only childhood’s heart can wear. 
Oh, strangely linked in happiness and woe 


Are all life’s changes ! 


Youth’s impatient eye 


Looks through the mists of golden morning bloom 
To the bright hills where rests the glittering sky ; 
But manhood turns, in sunshine as in gloom, 
Back from his triumphs to the spells that lie 
In the fond, childish words : ‘‘ Mother and home !”’ 


Harry Janvier Smalley. 
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THERE is an erroneous impression that 
‘the more intellectuality you give a woman, 
the more you take away from her beauty ; 
that the two qualities are incompatible. 





MISS GEORGIA 


From a photograph by Perkins, 


But facts prove the exact contrary. The 
more a normal, sane woman is educated, 
the more attractive she grows. It is no 
mean simile to say that she becomes like 
a beautifully cut precious stone, with its 
many facets to catch every light. Fathers 
4 
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and mothers are learning this more and 
more every year,and with that devotion 
to their children which is the most strik- 
ing characteristic of American parents, 


VIRGINIA. 


altimore. 


they are giving their daughters wide con- 
tact with the great world as a necessary 
part of their education. The modern 
American girl has often finished her edu- 
cation abroad, and in any case she con- 
siders it necessary to know one or two 
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languages besides her own ; for her am- 
bitions show her not one country, but 
many, as her field. 

Indeed, we seem to be producing a new 
type of American girl. This is the one 
who has been educated abroad from her 
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sas, but her mother made a home in 
Dresden when her daughters were very 
young. ‘They leave the Saxon city for 
the spring season in Paris, going from 
there to another home in a picturesque 
part of Ireland. Miss Haldeman is now 





MISS ANNIE WILLIS DALLAS. 


From a photograph by Cummins, Baltimore. 


childhood, and has tearned not only the 
language but the manners of other coun- 
tries. She has within her just a sug- 
gestion of that independence and girlish 
freedom which our women enjoy at home, 
and which they take as a matter of 
course; and it gives her modest manner 
a graceful piquancy possessed by no other 
girl in the world. 

Miss Haldeman, of Dresden, is an ex- 
ponent of this sort of education. She 
came originally from Leavenworth, Kan- 








only eighteen, but next season she will 
probably come home to America to enter 
society. She has a sister, Mrs. Wilson, 
who lives in Paris, and is identified with 
the artistic and literary life of the French 
capital; and her sisters have seen much 
of this in the informal way possible to 
young girls. 

Another American girl who has been 
much abroad is Miss Annie Willis Dallas, 
the daughter of Mr. Trevanion B. Dallas, 
who was educated in France during the 
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second empire under the direction of his 
aunt, the Princess Murat. Miss Dallas 
is the granddaughter of Commodore 
Dallas of the United States navy, who 
fired the first gun in the war of 1812. 
liis father was secretary of the treasury 
under Madison, and his younger brother, 
George Mifflin Dallas, was United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, minister to 
Russia and to England, and Vice Presi- 
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who is a tall and stately beauty, and her 
American cousin. 

Mrs. Eldred Tucker, of Devonshire, 
England, is an American girl who is also 
closely related to many of the old Vir- 
ginia families. She was Miss Nancy 
Norton, daughter of Captain Hatley Nor- 
ton of the Confederate army, and grand- 
niece of Chief Justice Marshall. Miss 
Norton’s mother was Miss Green of Wash- 


DRESDEN. 


Fron a photegraph by Otto, Paris. 


dent of the United States. She is also 
a direct descendant of Colonel Fielding 
Lewis and his wife, Betty Washington, the 
only sister of George Washington. Her 
grandaunt, Catherine Daingerfield Willis, 
married Prince Achille Murat, the son of 
the King of Naples and Caroline Bona- 
parte, and it has been the playful boast 
of Miss Dallas that she was a niece 
(somewhat removed) of the two greatest 
men in history—George Washington and 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Last year Miss Dallas visited, in Eng- 
land, her cousin, Mr. Dallas Yorke, 
whose daughter, now the Duchess of 
Portland, won her husband in spite of a 
proposal made him to marry a daughter of 
the Prince of Wales. There is said to be 
a striking likeness between the duchess, 


ington, sister to the late Princess Iturbide 
of Mexico. In Maryland, the Platers, 
Keys, and Carrolls are Mrs. Tucker’s close 
relatives, her great grandfather on the 
maternal side being George Plater, first 
Governor of Maryland. 

When she married Eldred Tucker, 
who belongs to one of the prominent 
families of his county, Miss Norton was 
said to be one of the handsomest Amer- 
ican girls who have gone to England as 
brides. She is of the Titian style of 
beauty, with a splendid physique, and 
auburn hair. She wasa graduate of the 
famous Georgetown convent. 

Two other Southern girls who are 
noted for their beauty, and of whom we 
give portraits here, are Miss Georgia 
Green, of Warrenton, Virginia, and Mrs. 
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Frank Fogg, Jr., who was Miss Emily 
Bransford, of Nashville, before her recent 
marriage. 

Warrenton, like so many of the old 
Virginia towns, is noted for its fair 
daughters. For the past season or two 
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who is also his business partner, is the 
best known lawyer in Nashville. His 
home, a few miles out of the city, is filled 
with books and the spoils of many years 
spent abroad. It is one of the fine houses 
of the old régime in the South, and for 





MRS, FRANK FOGG, JR., OF NASHVILLE. 


From a photograph by Calvert Bros. & Taylor, Nashville. 


Miss Green has been called the belle ot 
Northern Virginia. Her father, Mr. 
Charles Green, is a prominent lawyer, 
and their home is one of the most hos- 
pitable in the Old Dominion. 

Mrs. Frank Fogg has been a noted 
Tennessee beauty for several years, and 
has attracted a great deal of attention 
upon her visits to the watering places and 
country houses of the North during the 
summer months. Her husband's father, 








two generations it has entertained all the 
distinguished men who have gone to 
Nashville. As the new light of the old 
home, Mrs. Fogg bids fair to keep up its 
fame. 

A year or two ago, when the Countess 
of Warwick gave her great fancy dress 
ball—an event as much talked about at 
the time as a recent function of the same 
sort here in America—Lady Feo Sturt 
was considered the most beautiful and 
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YORK. 


From a photograph by Mendelssohn, London. 


picturesque of the younger women pres- 
ent. She comes of a famous line of men 
and women. Her father is the Earl of 
Hardwicke, a name which has figured in 
the history of England for nearly two 
centuries, since the title was founded by 
Sir Philip Yorke, lord chancellor in the 


reign of George II. Her-family is very 
prominent socially, and the Prince of 
Wales was godfather to Lady Feo’s 
brother, the present heir to the earldom. 
It was quite a dozen years ago that she 
married the Hon. Humphrey Sturt, eldest 
son of Baron Alington, and member of 
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Parliament for a Dorsetshire dis- 
trict. Although Lady Feodorowna 
still looks like a young girl, she is 
the mother of two handsome chil- 
dren—a boy, and a girl who gives 
every evidence of inheriting her 
mother’s piquant, delicate features. 
But it is not only Lady Feo’s beauty 
and position which make her famous. 
She has a charm of manner which is 
irresistible to all classes, and there is 
no more popular woman in London 
society. The Alington peerage is a 
new one, the present Lord Alington 
having been created a baron in re- 
cognition of his thirty years’ service 
as a Conservative member of Par- 
liament. He is now past seventy, 
and at his death the title, and the 
family seat of Crichel, in Dorset- 
shire, will pass to Lady Feo’s 
husband. 

An American woman who holds a 
position more enviable than that of 
many a woman of title is Mme. Von 
Andréz. She was a Miss Palmer, 
born in America, but educated in 
Paris, and married very young toa 
German gentleman who holds an 





LADY FEODOROWNA STURT. 


From a miniature by Amalia Kiissner. 
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MME. VON ANDREE. 


From a miniature by Amalia Kissner. 


important official post in London. 
She belongs to the most exclusive 
set in society, and is seen at all 
the smartest gatherings during 
the season, quite doing away with 
the impression common on this 
side of the world, that the great 
world of London is made up ex- 
clusively of titled people. Our 
portraits of Mme. Von Andrée 
and of Lady Feo Sturt are from 
paintings by that clever minia- 
ture artist, Miss Amalia Kiissner 
of New York. 

Mrs. James J. Faye is a New 
York woman whose fondness for 
country life has caused her to 
give up almost all her time to her 
beautiful place at Sandy Point. 
As Miss Henriette Graves, she 
was hardly known to metropoli- 
tan society, for she was educated 
abroad, and married almost im- 
mediately after her return. She 
possessed a fortune of her own, 
and this, added to her husband’s, 
made it possible for them to take 
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MISS CAROLINE LE ROY WEBB, OF NEW YORK. 
From a photograph by Mendelssohn, New York. 


up almost any form of pleasure or work. 
They are wonderfully congenial in their 
ideas and habits, and are both devoted to 
outdoor sports. They keep fine stables, 
and are expert either in the saddle or with 
the ribbons. They are enthusiastic enter- 
tainers, and their place is always as full 
of guests as an English country house at 
the height of the shooting season. 


Miss Caroline Le Roy Webb is the 
daughter of General Alexander S. Webb, 
the president of the College of the City of 
New York. Her mother was a member 
of the Remsen family, whose prominence 
dates from the old Knickerbocker days. 
Mrs. Webb was a great beauty in her time, 
and her daughter adds to this inheritance 
much of the wit of the Webbs. 









































CORLEONE.’ 


| BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


“ Corleone” is the latest of Mr. Crawford’s remarkable stories of Italian life. 
With its scenes laid in the modern society of Rome, the most ancient and also the 
newest of the world’s great capital cities, and amid the romantic surroundings of an | 
old Sicilian castle, it is a drama of stirring action, in which the mafia plays a 
powerful part—a tale of true love and of exciting adventure. 






































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


CORLEONE is the title of the Pagliuca d’Oriani family, to whom a sadly diminished estate de- 
scends at the death of the spendthrift prince who had been head of the house. Besides the widow 
of the dead nobleman’s brother, Donna Maria Carolina, there are her three sons—Tebaldo, Fran- 
cesco, and Ferdinando—and a daughter, Vittoria, who has spent the greater part of her seventeen 
years in aconvent at Palermo. Brought up in obscurity and almost in poverty, the brothers are ill 
fitted to assume their new station in life, but with the exception of Ferdinando, who remains at 
Camaldoli, their Sicilian homestead, the family move to Rome, where they are received in the so- 
ciety of the Italian capital. 

In Rome Vittoria meets and loves Orsino Saracinesca. Saracinesca’s father is Giovanni, Prince 
of Sant’ Ilario, and his grandfather is the aged Prince Saracinesca, the head of this old Roman fam- 
ily. The monotony of the young patrician’s existence has palled upon him, and he gladly accepts 
the chance of employment offered by his cousin, the Marchese di San Giacinto, who purchases 
Camaldoli, in order to further a scheme for a new railroad, and asks Orsino to take charge of the 
property. Vittoria, who knows that her brother Ferdinando objected to the sale of Camaldoli 
and is determined to prevent its occupancy, is greatly alarmed for her lover’s safety, but in spite of 
her pleadings, Orsino accompanies San Giacinto to Sicily. As they are nearing the Corleone 
homestead they are shot at by concealed foes, and Orsino returns the fire, killing a man who is 
identified by the soldiers of their escort as Ferdinando Pagliuca. 

Leaving San Giacinto to take possession of Camaldoli, and to allay, if possible, the vengeful 
resentment Ferdinando’s death has aroused in the neighborhood, Orsino returns to Rome to obtain 
special protection from the government, and to attempt to pacify the Corleone. To his surprise, 
Tebaldo and Francesco, unwilling to jeopardize their social status, publicly deny the relationship 
of the deceased, alleging it to be a mere coincidence of names. He then makes a formal proposal 
for Vittoria Corleone’s-hand, which the crafty Tebaldo meets by asking for the consent of Orsino’s 
father, as the son has no independent fortune. This consent the Prince of Sant’ Ilario flatly refuses 
to give, and on visiting the apartment of the Corleone, Orsino encounters the widow, Donna Maria 
Carolina, who curses him as the murderer of her son. He prepares to return to Sicily in company 


with his brother, Ippolito Saracinesca, who is a priest and a musician ; and his only comfort is the 


knowledge that Vittoria still trusts and loves him. 

Meanwhile Tebaldo Corleone is in a situation of some doubt and difficulty. For mercenary 
reasons he is anxious to marry an American heiress, Miss Lizzie Slayback. At the same time both 
he and his brother Francesco—between whom there is mutual distrust and bitter jealousy—are en- 
amored of a young and beautiful Sicilian girl, Aliandra Basili, the daughter of a notary at Ran- 
dazzo, a village near their old homestead. Aliandra is a singer, and has made a decided success in 
Rome as a prima donna. 





XVII. the beautiful Aliandra Basili. The con- 

sequence was that he was in constant fear 

EBALDO’S own affairs were by no lest either should hear of his devotion to 
means simple. He had made up the other, seeing that his brother Fran- 

his mind to get Miss Lizzie Slayback for cesco was quite as much in love with the 
his wife, and her fortune for himself; but singer as he was himself, and, but for 
he could not make up his mind to forget native cowardice, as ready for any act of 


*Copyright, 1896, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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treachery which could secure his own 
ends. By that weakness Tebaldo held 
him, for the present, in actual bodily fear, 
which is more often an element even in 
modern life than is generally supposed. 
But how long that might be possible Te- 
baldo could not foresee. At any moment, 
by aturn of events, Francesco might get 
out of his power. 

Aliandra’s season in Rome had been a 
great success, and her career seemed 
secured, though she had not succeeded in 
obtaining an immediate engagement for 
the London season, which had been the 
height of her ambition. She had made 
her appearance too late for that, but the 
possibility of such a piece of good fortune 
was quite within her reach for the ensuing 
year. Being in reality a sensible and 
conscientious artist, therefore, and having 
at the same time always before her the 
rather vague hope of marrying one of the 
brothers, she had made up her mind to 
stay in Rome until July to study certain 
new parts with an excellent master she 
had found there. She therefore remained 
where she was, after giving a few per- 
formances in the short season after Lent, 
and she continued to live very quietly 
with her old aunt in the little apartment 
they had hired. A certain number of 
singers and other musicians, with whom 
she had been brought into more or less 
close acquaintance in her profession, came 
to see her constantly, but she absolutely 
refused to know any of the young men of 
society who had admired her and sent her 
flowers during the opera season. With 
all her beauty and youth and talent, she 
possessed a very fair share of her father’s 
profound common sense. 

Of the two, she very much preferred 
Francesco, who was gentler, gayer, and 
altogether a more pleasant companion ; 
but she clearly saw the advantage of mar- 
rying the elder brother, who had a very 
genuine old title for which she could 
provide a fortune by her voice. There 
were two or three instances of such mar- 
riages which had turned out admirably, 
though several others had been failures. 
She saw no reason why she should not 
succeed as well as any one. 

Tebaldo, on his part, had never had 
the smallest intention of marrying her, 
though he had hinted to her more than 
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once, in moments of passion, that he 
might doso. Aliandra was as obstinate 
as he, and, as has been said, possessed the 
tenacious instinct of self preservation, 
and the keen appreciation of danger, - 
which especially characterize the young 
girl of the south. She was by no means 
a piece of perfection in all ways, and was 
quite capable of setting aside most scru- 
ples in the accomplishment of her end. 
But that desired end was marriage, and 
there was no probability at all that she 
would ever lose her head and commit an 
irrevocable mistake for either of the 
brothers. 

She saw clearly that Tebaldo was in 
love with her, as he understood love. 
She could see how his eyes lighted up 
and how the warm blood mantled under 
his sallow brown skin when he was with 
her, and how his hand moved nervously 
when it held hers. She could not have 
mistaken those signs, even if her aunt, 
the excellent Signora Barbuzzi, had not 
taken a lively interest in the prospects of 
her niece’s marriage, watching Tebaldo’s 
face as an old sailor ashore watches the 
signs of the weather and names the 
strength of the wind, from a studdingsail 
breeze to a gale. 

What most disturbed Aliandra’s hopes 
was that Tebaldo was cautious even in 
his passion, and seemed as well able to 
keep his head as she herself. His brother 
often told her that Tebaldo sometimes, 
though rarely, altogether lost control of 
himself for a moment, and became like a 
wild animal. But she did not believe 
the younger man, who was always doing 
his best to influence her against Tebaldo, 
and whom she rightly guessed to be a 
far more dangerous person where a 
woman was concerned. 

Francesco had once frightened her, and 
she was really afraid to be alone with 
him. There was sometimes an expres- 
sion which she dreaded in his satyr-like 
eyes, and a smile on his red lips that 
chilled her. Once, and she could never 
forget it, he had. managed to find her 
alone in her room at the theater, and 
without warning he had seized her rudely 
and kissed her so cruelly while she strug- 
gled in his arms that her lips had been 
swollen and had hurt her all the next 
day. Her maid had opened the door 




















suddenly, and he had disappeared at once 
without another word. She had never 
told Tebaldo of that. 

Since then she had been very careful. 
Yet in reality she liked him better, for he 
could be very gentle and sympathetic, 
and he understood her moods and wishes 
as Tebaldo never did, for he was a wo- 
man’s man, while Tebaldo was eminently 
what is called a man’s man. 

Aliandra was, as yet, in ignorance 
of Miss Slayback’s existence, but she 
saw well enough that Tebaldo was con- 
cealing something from her. A woman’s 
faculty for finding out that a man hasa 
secret of some sort is generally far be- 
yond her capacity for discovering what 
that secret is. He appeared to have en- 
gagements at unusual times, and there 
was a slight shade of preoccupation in 
his face when she least expected it. On 
the other hand, he seemed even more 
anxious to please her than formerly, 
when he was with her, and she even 
fancied that his manner expressed a sort 
of relief when he knew that he could 
spend an hour in her company uninter- 
rupted. 

When she questioned him, he said that 
he was in some anxiety about his affairs, 


and his engagements, according to his _ 


own account, were with men of business. 
But he never told what he was really do- 
ing. He had not even thought it neces- 
sary to inform her of the sale of Camal- 
doli. Though she was a native of the 
country, he told her precisely what he 
told every one in regard to Ferdinando 
Pagliuca’s death. 

‘‘Eh — you say so,’’ she answered. 
‘‘But as for me, I do not believe you. 
There never was but one Ferdinando 
Pagliuca, he was your brother, and he 
was a friend of all the brigands in Sicily. 
You may tell these Romans about the 
Pagliuca di Bauso, but I know better. Do 
you take me fora Roman? We of Ran- 
dazzo know what a brigand is!” 

‘“You should, at all events, ’’ answered 
Tebaldo, laughing, ‘‘for you are all re- 
lated. It is one family. If you knew 
how many brigands have been called 
Basili, like you !’’ 

‘“Then you and I are also related !’’ 
she laughed, too, though she watched his 
face. ‘‘But as for your brother, may the 
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Lord have him in peace! He is dead, 
and Saracinesca killed him.’’ 

Tebaldo shrugged his shoulders, but 
showed no annoyance, 

‘‘As much as you please,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘ But my brother Ferdinando 
is alive and well in Palermo.’’ 

‘‘So much the hetter, my dear friend. 
You need not wear mourning for him, as 
so many people are doing at Santa Vit- 
toria.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean?” asked Tebaldo 
uneasily. 

‘‘Did you ever hear of Concetta, the 
beautiful daughter of Don Atanasio, the 
apothecary?’’ asked Aliandra, quietly 
smiling. 

Tebaldo affected surprise and ignor- 
ance. 

‘It is strange,’’ continued the singer, 
‘* for you admire beauty, and she is called 
everywhere the Fata del’ Etna’’—the Fairy 
of Etna—‘‘and she is one of the most 
beautiful girls in the whole world. My 
father knows her father a little—of course, 
he is only an apothecary ’’—she shrugged 
her shoulders apologetically—‘ but in the 
country one knows everybody. SoI have 
seen her sometimes, as at the fair of 
Randazzo, when she and her father have 
had a biscuit and a glass of wine at our 
house. But we could not ask them to 
dinner, because the mayor and his wife 
were coming, and the lieutenant of cara- 
bineers—an apothecary! You  under- 
stand ?”’ 

‘‘T understand nothing beyond what 
you say,’’ said Tebaldo. ‘‘ You did not 
consider the apothecary of Santa Vittoria 
good enough to be asked to meet the 
mayor of Randazzo. How does that affect 
me?’’ 

‘Oh, not at all!’ laughed Aliandra. 
‘‘But everything is known, sooner or 
later. Ferdinando, your brother, was at 
the fair, too—I remember what a beauti- 
ful black horse he had, as he rode by our 
house. But he did not come in, for he 
did not know us. Now, when Don Atana- 
sio and Concetta went out, he was wait- 
ing a little way down the street, standing 
and holding his horse’s bridle. I saw, 
for I looked through the chinks of the 
blinds to see which way Concetta and her 
father would go. And your brother 
bowed to the ground when they came 
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near him. Fancy! ‘To an,apothecary’s 
daughter! Just as I have seen you bow 
to the Princess of Sant’ Ilario in the Villa 
Borghese. She is Saracinesca’s mother, 
is she not? Very well. I tell you the 
truth when I tell you that Don Ferdi- 
nando took the two to dine with him in 
the best room atthe inn. They say he 
thought nothing good enough for the 
apothecary’s daughter, though he was of 
the blood of princes! But now Concetta 
wears mourning. Perhaps it is not for 
him! Eh?’’ 

Aliandra had learned Italian very well 
when a child, and was even taking les- 
sons in French, in order to be able to sing 
in Paris. But as she talked with Tebaldo 
she fell back into her natural dialect, 
which was as familiar to him as to herself. 
He loved the sound of it, though he took 
the greatest pains to overcome his own 
Sicilian accent in order not to seem pro- 
vincial in Rome. But it was pleasant to 
hear it now and then in the midst of a life 
of which the restraints were all disagree- 
able to him, while many of them were 
almost intolerably irksome. 

‘‘How much better our language is 
than this stilted Roman!” he exclaimed, 
by way of suddenly turning the conversa- 
tion. ‘‘I often wish you could sing 
your operas in Sicilian.’ 

‘‘Toften sing you Sicilian songs,” she 
answered. ‘‘ But it is strange that Con- 
cetta should wear mourning, is it not?’’ 

‘‘Teave Concetta alone, and talk to 
me about yourself. I have never seen 
her 

‘‘Do not say such things!’’ laughed 
Aliandra. ‘‘I do not believe much that 
you say, but you will soon not let me 
believe anything at all. Every one has 
seen Concetta. They sing songs about her 
even in Palermo—Za Fata del’ Etna——”’ 

‘« Oh, I have heard of her, of course, by 
that name, but I never remember seeing 
her. At all events, you are ten times 
more beautiful than she . 

‘‘T wish I were!’’ exclaimed the artist 
simply. ‘‘ But if you think so that is 
much.’’ 

‘‘It would be just the same if you were 
ugly,’’ said Tebaldo magnanimously. 
‘‘I should love you just as I do—to dis- 
traction.’’ 

‘‘ Todistraction ?’’ She laughed again. 
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‘* You know it,’’ he answered, with an 
air of conviction. ‘‘I love you, and every- 
thing that belongs to you—your lovely 
face, your angelic voice, your words, your 
silence—too much.’’ 

‘*Why too much ?”’ 

‘* Because I suffer.’’ 

‘‘There is a remedy for that, my dear 
Tebaldo.”’ 

‘Tell me!’’ 

‘‘Marry me. It is simple enough ! 
Why should you suffer ?’’ 

Her laughter was musical and sunny, 
but there was a little irony in its readi- 
ness to follow the words. 

‘*You know that we have often spoken 
of that,” he answered, being taken un- 
awares. ‘‘ There are difficulties.’’ 

‘*So you always say. But then it 
would be wiser of you not to love me any 
more, but to marry where you do not 
find those difficulties. Surely it should 
be easy !”’ 

She spoke now with a little scorn, 
while watching him ; and as she saw the 
vulture-like droop of his eyelids she knew 
that she had touched him, though she 
could not quite tell how. She had never 
spoken so frankly to him before. 

‘‘ Not so easy as you think,’’ he replied, 
with a rather artificial laugh. — 

‘‘Then you have tried?’’ she asked. 
‘‘T had thought so. And you have failed ? 
My condolences !’’ 

‘‘T? Tried to marry ?’’ he cried, real- 
izing how far she was leading him. 
‘‘ What are you making me say ?”’ 

‘“‘T am trying to make you tell the 
truth,” she answered, with a change of 
tone. ‘‘ But it is not easy, for you are 
clever at deceiving me, and I wonder that 
you cannot deceive the woman you wish 
to marry.’’ 

‘‘I do not wish to marry any one,’’ he 
protested. 

‘‘No—not even me. Me, least of all, 
because I am not good enough to marry 
you, though you are good enough to pur- 
sue me with what you call your love. I 
am only an artist, and you must have a 
princess, of course. I have only my 
voice, and you want a solid fortune. I 
have only my honor, but you want honors 
through your wife for yourself, and you 
would tear mine to rags if I yielded a 
hair’s breadth. You make a mistake, 









































Don Tebaldo Pagliuca. I am a Sicilian 
girl, and I came of honest people. You 
may suffer as much as you please, but 
unless you will marry me, you may go 
on suffering, for you shall not ruin me.”’ 
She spoke strongly, with a strange mix- 
ture of theatrical and commonplace ex- 
pressions ; but she was in earnest, and he 
knew it, and in her momentary anger 
she was particularly fascinating to him. 
Yet her speech made no real impression 
upon his mind. He tried to take her 
hand, but she drew it away sharply. 
‘‘No,’’ she said. ‘‘I have had enough 
of this love making, this hand taking, 
and this faith breaking. You sometimes 
speak of marrying me, and then you bring 
up those terrible, unknown difficulties, 
which you never define. Yes, you area 
prince—but there are hundreds of them 
in our Italy. Yes, I am only an artist, 
but some people say that I am a great 
artist—and there are very few in Italy, or 
anywhere else. If it is beneath your dig- 
nity to marry a singer, Signor Principe 
di Corleone, then go and take a wife of 
your own class. If you love me, Tebaldo 
Pagliuca, as an honest man loves an 
honest woman—and God knows I am 
that—then marry me, and I, with my 
voice, will make you a fortune and buy 
back your estates, besides being a faith- 
ful wife to you. But if you will not do 
that, go. You shall not harm my good 
name by being perpetually about me, 
and you shall not touch the tips of my 
fingers with your lips until you are my 
lawful husband. There, I have spoken. 
You shall know that a Sicilian girl is as 
good as a Roman lady—better, perhaps.”’ 
Tebaldo looked at her in some surprise, 
and his mind worked rapidly, remember- 
ing all she had said during the preceding 
quarter of an hour. She spoke with a 
good deal of natural dignity and force, 
and he was ready to admit that she was 
altogether in earnest. But his quick 
senses missed a certain note which should 
have been in her tones if this had been a 
perfectly spontaneous outburst. It was 
clear, as it always had been, that she 
wished to marry him. It was not at all 
clear that she loved him in the least. It 
Struck him instantly that she must have 
heard something of his attention to the 
foreign heiress, and that she had planned 
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this scene in order to bring matters to a 
crisis. He was too sensible not to under- 
stand that he himself was absurdly in 
love with her, in his own way, and that 
she knew it, as women generally do, and 
could exasperate him, perhaps, into some 
folly of which he might repent, by simply 
treating him coldly, as she threatened. 

During the silence which followed, she 
sat with folded arms and half closed 
eyes, looking at him defiantly from under 
her tids. 

‘“You do me a great injustice,’’ he said 
at last. 

‘‘T am sorry,’’ she answered. ‘‘I have 
no choice. I value my good name as a 
woman,- besides my reputation as an 
artist. You do not justify yourself in the 
only way in your power, by explaining 
clearly what the insuperable difficulties 
are in the way of our marriage.’’ 

The notary’s daughter did not lack 
logic. 

‘‘I never said that they were insuper- 
able——’’ 

‘‘Then overcome them, if you want 
me,” answered Aliandra implacably. 

‘‘T said that there were difficulties, 
and there are great ones. You speak of 
making a fortune by your voice, my dear 
Aliandra,’’ he continued, his tone sweet- 
ening. ‘‘But you must understand that 
aman who is a gentleman does not like 
to be dependent on his wife’s profession 
for his support.’’ 

‘‘T do not see that it is more dignified 
to depend on his wife’s money, because 
she has not earned it by hard work,’’ re- 
torted the singer scornfully. ‘‘It. is 
honestly earned.’’ 

‘‘The honor is entirely yours,’’ said 
Tebaldo. ‘‘ The world would grant me 
no share in it. Then there are my 
mother’s objections, which are strong 
ones,’’ he went on quickly. ‘‘She has, of 
course, a right to be consulted, and she 
does not even know you.’’ 

‘“It is in your power to introduce me 
to your mother whenever you please.’’ 

‘« She is too ill to see any one——’’ 

‘‘She has not always been ill. You 
have either been afraid to bring an artist 
to your mother’s house, which is not 
flattering to me, or else you never had 
the slightest intention of marrying me, 
in spite of much that you have said. 
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Though I have heard you call your 
brother Francesco a coward, I think he is 
braver than you, for he would marry me 
tomorrow, if I would have him.”’ 

‘“‘And live on what you earn,’’ re- 
torted Tebaldo, with ready scorn. 

‘‘He has as much as you have,’’ ob- 
served Aliandra. ‘‘ Your uncle left no 
will, and you all shared the property 
equally——_”’ 

‘‘You are not a notary’s daughter for 
nothing,’’ laughed Tebaldo. ‘‘ That is 
true. But there was very little to share. 
Do you know what was left when the 
the debts were paid? A bit of land here 
in Rome—that was all, besides Camaldoli. 
Both have been sold advantageously, and 
we have just enough to live decently all 
together. We should be paupers if we 
tried to separate.’’ 

‘‘You are nothing if not plausible. 
But you will forgive me if I say that this 
difficulty has the air of being really in- 
superable. You absolutely refuse to share 
what I earn, and you are absolutely in- 
capable of earning anything yourself. 
That being the case, the sooner you go 
away the better, for you can never marry 
me, on your own showing, and you are in- 
juring my reputation in the mean time.”’ 

“IT am engaged in speculations, in 
which I hope to make money,’’ said 
Tebaldo. ‘‘I often tell you that I have 
appointments with men of business——”’ 

‘‘Yes, you often tell me so,’’ inter- 
rupted Aliandra incredulously. 

‘‘ You are cold, and you are calculat- 
ing,’’ retorted Tebaldo, with a sudden 
change of manner, as though taking 
offense at last. 

‘‘It is fortunate for me that I am not 
hot headed and foolish,” replied Aliandra 
coolly. 

They parted on these terms. She be- 
lieved that her coldness would bring him 
to her feet if anything could; but he 
was persuaded that his brother had be- 
trayed him and had told her about the 
American heiress. 


XVIII. 


ORsINO made his preparations for re- 
turning to Sicily with a heavy heart. 
His situation was desperate at present, 
for he had exhausted his ingenuity in 
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trying to discover some means of seeing 
Vittoria a last time. To leave San Gia- 
cinto to do what he could with Camaldoli, 
and refuse to go back at all, for the 
present—which seemed to be his only 
chance of a meeting*with Vittoria—was a 
course against which his manliness re- 
volted. Even if there had been no dan- 
ger connected with the administration of 
the new estate, he would not have aban- 
doned his cousin at such a time, after 
promising to help him, and indeed to 
undertake all work connected with the 
place. San Giacinto was a busy man, to 
whom any sacrifice of time might sud- 
denly mean a corresponding loss of 
money, for which Orsino would hold 
himself responsible if he brought about 
the delay. But as it was, since the posi- 
tion he had promised to fill was a danger- 
ous one, nothing could have induced him 
to withdraw from the undertaking. It 
would have seemed like running away 
from a fight. 

It was a consolation to have his brother’s 
company, as far as anything could con- 
sole him, though he could not make up 
his mind for some time to confide in Ip- 
polito, who had always laughed at him 
for not marrying, and who probably 
could not understand why he had now 
allowed himself to fall in love with one of 
the very few young women in the world 
whom he might be prevented from marry- 
ing. He was grave and silent as he put 
together a few books in his own room, 
vaguely wondering whether he would 
ever read them. 

Ippolito was collecting a number of 
loose sheets of music that lay on the 
piano, on a chair beside it, on the table 
among Orsino’s things, and even on the 
floor under the instrument. He had 
taken off his cassock, because it was 
warm, and he wore a gray silk jacket, 
which contrasted oddly with his black silk 
stockings and clerical stock. From time 
to time, without taking his cigar from 
his lips, he hummed a few notes of a 
melody in the thin but tuneful voice 
which seems to belong to so many musi- 
cians and composers, interrupting him- 
self presently and blowing a cloud of 
smoke into the air. Now and then he 
looked at Orsino as if expecting him to 


speak. 

















At last, having got his manuscript 
music into some sort of order, he sat 
down at the piano to rest himself by ex- 
pressing an idea he had in his head. 

‘‘How glad you will be not to heara 
piano at Camaldoli!”’ he said, stopping as 
suddenly as he had begun. 

“It is a horrible instrument,’’ Orsino 
said; ‘‘ but it never disturbs me, and it 
seems to amuse you.”’ 

Ippolito laughed. 

‘That is what you always say, but I 
know you will be glad to be rid of it, and 
it will do me good to play the organ at 
Santa Vittoria for a change. As that is 
three quarters of a mile away, it will not 
disturb you.”’ 

‘‘Nothing disturbs me,’’ replied Or- 
sino, rather sadly. 

Ippolito made up his mind to speak at 
last. 

‘‘Orsino,’’ he began quietly, ‘‘I know 
all about you and Donna Vittoria. As 
we are going to be so much together, it 
is better that I should tell you so. I 
hate secrets, and I would rather not 
make a secret of knowing yours—if it is 
one.’’ 

Orsino had looked round sharply when 
the priest had first spoken, but had then 
gone back to what he was doing. 

“JT am glad you know,”’’ he said, 
“though I should not have told you. 
Ihave spoken to our father and mother 
about it. The one calls me a fool, and 
the other thinks me one. They are not 
very encouraging. As for her family, 
her mother curses me for having killed 
her favorite son, and her brothers pretend 
that she is mad, and then intrench them- 
selves behind her to say that it is impos- 
sible. I do not blame them much— 
Heaven knows, I do not blame her at 
all. All the same, Vittoria and I love 
each other. It is an impossible situation. 
I cannot even see her to say good by. I 
wish I could find a way out of it!’’ He 
laughed bitterly. 

‘‘T wish I could,’’ echoed his brother. 
‘“‘But I am only a priest, and you call me 
a dilettante churchman, at that. Let us 
see. Let us argue the case as if we were 
in the theological school. No—I am 
serious—you need not frown. How many 
things can happen? Three, I think. 
There are three conceivable terminations. 
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other———”’ 


‘You may eliminate that,’’ observed 


Orsino. 

‘‘Very well. Or else you continue to 
love each other, in which event you must 
either succeed in getting married, or not, 
and those are the other two cases.”’ 

‘‘One does not need to be a theologian 
to see that. Similarly, a man must either 
live or die, and a door must be either 
open or shut, on pain of not being a door 
at all.” 

‘*I have not finished,’’ objected Ippo- 
lito. ‘‘In fact, I have only begun. For 
the sake of argument, we will assume 
first that you continue to love each other, 
but cannot be married.’’ 

‘‘That is the present position.’’ 

‘‘It is not a position which usually lasts 
long. At the end of a certain time you 
will naturally cease to love each other, 
and we obtain a second time the case 
which you at first eliminated. ’’ 

‘‘Eliminate it again,’’? said Orsino 
gravely. 

‘‘Very well. There remains only one 
possible issue, after your eliminations. 
You must be married. On any other as- 
sumption you will forget each other. 
Now in such cases as yours, how do 
people act? You are a layman, and it is 
your business to know.’’ 

‘‘When both are of age they ‘respect- 
fully require’ their respective parents to 
give their consent. If it is refused, they 
marry and the law protects them.”’ 

‘So does the church,’’ said the priest. 
‘‘But it does not provide them with an 
income afterwards, nor in any way guar- 
antee them against the consequences of 
family quarrels. Those are subdivisions 
of the case which you can neither modify 
nor eliminate.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Orsino wearily, ‘‘ what 
do you conclude for all this? ’’ 

Ippolito’s gentle face grew suddenly 
grave, and seemed squarer and more like 
his brother’s. 

‘Brom what I know of the world,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘I conclude that men who 
mean to do things do them, and let the 
consequences take care of themselves. 
If you mean to marry Vittoria d’ Oriani, 
you will marry her, without any help 
and without any one’s advice. If you do 
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not mean to marry her, you will not, 
because, under the circumstances, she can 
assuredly not marry you, as women have 
been known to marry husbands almost 
against their will.’’ 

‘‘You have a singularly direct way 
of putting things,’’ observed Orsino 
thoughtfully. 

‘“‘That is simply the result of your 
eliminations,’’ answered the priest. ‘‘If 
you do not love her enough to take her 
in spite of everything and everybody, 
you must restore into the list of possibili- 
ties the certainty that before long you 
will not love her at all. For I conceive 
that half a love is no better as a basis of 
warfare than half a faith. I do not mean 
to breed war with our father and mother. 
That is a serious matter. I am only pur- 
suing the matter to its logical conclusion 
and end, in words, as you will have to do 
in your acts, sooner or later.’’ 

‘* Meanwhile I am doing nothing, ’’ said 
Orsino. ‘‘ And I am horribly conscious 


that I am doing nothing.” 
‘‘You are going away,” remarked Ip- 
polito. 


‘‘That is not inaction.”’ 

‘‘It is worse than inaction—it is far 
worse than doing nothing at all.’’ 

‘‘T am not so sure of that. It is some- 
times a good thing to force an interval 
between events. In the first place, I 
often hear it said that a separation 
strengthens a great passion, but destroys 
a small one. All passions seem great 
when the object is present, but distance 
brings out the truth. By the time you 
have been a month at Camaldoli you will 
know whether it is essential to your hap- 
piness to marry Vittoria d’Oriani, or not.’’ 

‘‘And suppose that it is? We come 
back to the same situation again.’’ 

‘“Yes—we come back to the eternal 
situation of force against force.’’ 

‘‘And you mean that I should use 
force? That is—that I should marry 
her and take all the consequences, no 
matter what they may be?’’ 

‘‘T do not mean that you should. I 
distinguish. I mean that you will, that 
is all. I am not considering the moral 
ground of the action, but the human 
source of it. Your marriage may be the 
cause of great difficulties and complica- 
tions, but if you are persuaded that it is 
quite necessary to your life to marry that 





young lady, you will marry her. It is 
by no means an impossible thing to ac- 
complish, nor even a very difficult one.”’ 

‘‘You do not tell me how far it is a 
matter of conscience to consider the 
consequences, ’’ 

‘It is of no use to tell courageous men 
that sort of thing,’’ said the priest. 
‘«They take the consequences, that is all. 
No man who ever wanted a thing with 
his whole heart ever stopped to consider 
how his getting it would affect other peo- 
ple, unless the point of honor was in- 
volved.’’ 

‘* And there is no point of honor here, 
is there ?’’ asked Orsino, as a man asks 
a question to which he knows the answer. 

‘“You know what you have said to 
Donna Vittoria,” answered Ippolito. ‘I 
do not.’’ 

‘‘T have asked her to marry me, and 
she has consented.’’ Orsino laughed a 
little dryly. ‘‘ That is the way one puts 
it, I believe,’’ he added. 

‘‘ Then I should say that unless she, of 
her own accord, releases you from your 
word, the point of honor lies in not with- 
drawing it,’’ replied the priest. ‘‘If you 
did, it would mean that you were not 
willing to take the risks involved in keep- 
ing it, would it not ?”’ 

‘‘Of course it would. I wish you could 
make our father see that.’’ 

‘*People of the previous generation 
never see what happens in ours. They 
only infer what ought to happen if all 
their own prejudices had been canonical 
law for fifty years.’’ 

‘That is sedition,’’ laughed Orsino, 
whose spirits had risen suddenly. 

‘‘No, it is criticism, and criticism is 
only called sedition under despotic govern- 
ments. There is no reason why grown 
men, like you and me, should not criticise 
their fathers and mothers up to a certain 
point, within limits of respect. We honor 
them, but they are not gods, that we should 
worship them. When we were little boys 
we supposed that our father knew every- 
thing about everything. We are aware, 
now, that we understand many things 
which have grown up in our day much bet- 
ter than hedoes. To goon supposing that 
he knew everything, in spite of evidence, 
would bea gross form of superstition. Su- 
perstition, I suppose, means a survival— 
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to wit, the survival of some obsolete belief. 
That is exactly what it would be in us to 
maintain artificially the belief of our 
childhood in our parents’ omniscience. 
Has your love for Donna Vittoria any- 
thing to do with the actual amount of her 
knowledge at any moment? No. But 
love appears to be made up of passion 
and affection. Therefore affection is in- 
dependent of any such knowledge in its 
object. Therefore we love our parents 
quite independently of what they know 
or do not know about life, or mathemat- 
ics, and we may, consequently, criticise 
such knowledge in them on its own 
merits, without in the least detracting 
from our affection for themselves. ’’ 

‘You are a very satisfactory brother,’’ 
said Orsino, smiling at Ippolito’s speech. 
‘‘But I am not sure that you area strictly 
orthodox priest on the question of family 
relations.’’ 

‘“‘T give you a theory of such rela- 
tions,’? answered Ippolito. ‘‘In actual 
practice I believe that our mother is one 
of the wisest women living, without being 
in the smallest degree intellectual. It 
is true that my experience of women 
is limited, but I hear a great deal of talk 
about them. She is fond of Donna Vit- 
toria, I am sure.” 

‘‘Yes—very. But she sees fifty reasons 
why I would better not marry her.’’ 

‘*So do I,” said Ippolito caimly. 

“You? Why, you have been urging 
me to marry her in spite of everything !’’ 

‘‘Oh, no. I have only proved to you 
that if you love her enough, you will 
marry her in spite of everything. That 
is a very different thing.”’ 

‘«Priest !” laughed Orsino. ‘‘Sophist !’’ 

‘‘ Anything you like,’’ answered Ippo- 
lito, swinging round on the piano stool 
and striking a chord. ‘‘ All the same, I 
hope you may marry her, and have no 
bad consequences to deal with; and I 
will help you if I can.”’ 

‘‘Thank you,’’ said Orsino; but his 
voice was drowned by a burst of loud 
and intricate music, as Ippolito’s white 
fingers flew over the piano while he stared 
at the ceiling, his head thrown back, his 
cigar sticking up from between his teeth, 
he himself apparently unaware of what 
his hands were doing, and merely listen- 
ing to the music. 


Orsino was momentarily cheered and 
encouraged by all his brother had said, 
but the situation was not materially im- 
proved thereby. It was, indeed, almost 
as bad as it could be, and an older and 
wiser man than Orsino would have ex- 
pected that something must occur before 
long, either to improve it or to cut it 
short at once and forever, for the simple 
reason that it could neither last, as it 
stood, nor be made more difficult by any- 
thing which could happen. 


XIX. 


WHEN Orsino and Ippolito reached 
Camaldoli everything seemed to be quiet. 
and San Giacinto himself was greatly en- 
couraged by the turn matters had taken. 
During the first day or two after Orsino’s 
departure, there had still been consider- 
able curiosity among the people of Santa 
Vittoria, and more than once San Giacinto 
had made little speeches, in his direct 
manner, tothe peasants and villagers 
who hung about in the neighborhood of 
the big old house. But after that he had 
not been disturbed, and everything ap- 
peared to be progressing favorably. The 
year was one of abundance; the orange 
crop, which in Sicily is all gathered be- 
fore May, had turned out well; the grapes 
promised an abundant vintage; and 
even the olives had blossomed plenti- 
fully, though it was still too early to 
make accurate predictions about the oil. 
On the whole, the prospects for the year 
were unusually satisfactory, and San Gia- 
cinto congratulated himself on having 
chanced to buy the place in a good year. 
In an agricultural country like that part 
of Sicily, the temper of the people is pro- 
foundly affected by the harvest. 

The outlaws had not been heard of in 
the neighborhood since Ferdinando Pag- 
liuca’s death. They were said to be in 
the region about Noto, at some distance 
from Camaldoli, towards the southwest. 
San Giacinto was surprised at not having 
even received an anonymous letter from 
one of Ferdinando’s friends. He did not 
suppose that the present pacific state of 
things could last forever, but he had been 
prepared to meet with a great deal more 
opposition in what he did. 

On the other hand, he was hindered at 
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every step by small difficulties which al- 
ways seemed to be perfectly natural. If 
he wished to build a bit of wall, he found 
it impossible to obtain stone or quick- 
lime, though there were plenty of masons 
professing themselves ready to work. He 
pointed td a quantity of slaked lime dry- 
ing in a deep tank near the gate of Santa 
Vittoria. 

‘‘Eh,’’ said the head mason, shaking 
his head, ‘‘that belongs to the mayor, 
and he will not sell it.’’ 

And, in fact, the mayor flatly refused 
to part with a single hodful of the lime, 
saying that he himself was going to re- 
pair his house. 

The masons said that by and by it 
could be got from the lime burners, who 
had sold their last burning to a man in 
Randazzo. Stone was to be had for the 
quarrying, in the black lands above Cam- 
aldoli, but there were no quarrymen in 
Santa Vittoria, and the gang of them that 
lived higher up Etna had taken a large 
contract. 

‘‘Patience,’’ said the head mason 
gravely. ‘‘In time you will have all you 
want.”’ 

As the bit of wall was not a very im- 
portant matter, San Giacinto did not care 
to go to the expense of bringing material 
from a great distance, and decided to 
wait. Meanwhile he hired certain men 
from Bronte to come and clear out all the 
bush and scrub from among the trees. 
They came without tools. He gave them 
tools that belonged to the tenants of 
Camaldoli, the same which the latter had 
lent him on the first day to make a clear- 
ing close to the house. The Bronte men 
worked for two hours, and then came out 
of the brush and sat down quietly in the 
sun. 

‘The tools are not good for anything, ’’ 
they said gravely. ‘‘We cannot work 
with them:’’ 

‘‘What is the matter with them?” 
asked San Giacinto. 
‘« They are dull. 

strings.’’ 

‘‘Take them away and have them 
ground,’’ said San Giacinto. 

‘* Are there knife grinders in this coun- 
try?’’ asked the men. ‘‘ Where are 
they? No. They come, they stay a day, 
perhaps two days, and they go away.” 


They would not cut 
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San Giacinto looked at the men thought- 
fully a moment, then turned on his heel 
and left them to their own devices. He 
began to understand. The men neither 
wished to refuse to work for him, nor 
dared to do the work they undertook, 
when its execution would in any way 
improve the defensive conditions of Cam- 
aldoli. San Giacinto came back when 
the men were gone, with two or three of 
the soldiers, took a hatchet himself, and 


‘leading the way proceeded to cut away 


the thorns and brambles, systematically 
clearing the ground so as to leave no 
cover under which an armed man could 
approach the house unnoticed. He reg- 
ularly devoted a part of each day to the 
work, until it was finished. 

As soon as Ferdinando’s body had been 
removed, there had been no difficulty in 
getting men to work indoors, and by the 
time Orsino arrived, considerable im- 
provements had been effected. But the 
men-would not have begun work in a 
house where an unburied dead person 
was still lying. 

The three Saracinesca strolled up to 
Santa Vittoria late in the afternoon, San 
Giacinto and Orsino carrying their rifles, 
while Ippolito walked along with his 
hands behind him, just catching up his 
little silk mantle, staring hard at all the 
new sights of the road, and mentally 
wondering what sort of instrument he 
would find in the little church. 

The place was a mere village, without 
any medieval wall, though there was a 
sort of archway at the principal entrance 
which was generally called the gate. 
Just beyond the shoulder of the moun- 
tain, away from Camaldoli, and about 
fifty yards from this gateway of the vil- 
lage, was a little white church with a tiled 
roof. It had a modern look, as if it had 
been lately restored. Then the village 
straggled down the rough descent to- 
wards the shallow valley beyond, having 
its own church in the little market place. 
It was distinctly clean, having decently 
paved streets, and solid stone houses with 
massive mullions, and iron balconies 
painted red. There were a few small 
shops of the kind always seen in Italian 
villages. The apothecary’s was in the 
market place, the general shop was in the 
main street, opposite a wine seller’s ; the 
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telegraph office—a very recent innova- 
tion—was over against the chemist’s and 
was worked by the postmaster; and in 
what had once been a small convent, 
further on, at the outskirts of the town, 
the carabineers were lodged. At San 
Giacinto’s request, fifty men of the line 
infantry had been quartered in the village 
within the last few days, the order having 
been telegraphed from Rome on Orsino’s 
representations to the minister of the in- 
terior. The people treated the men and 
their two young officers civilly, but se- 
cretly resented their presence. 

Nowadays, every Italian village has a 
walled cemetery at some distance from it. 
The burial ground of Santa Vittoria over- 
looked Camaldoli; being situated a quar- 
ter of a mile from the little white church, 
and on the other side of the hill, so that 
it was out of sight of the village. It was 
a grimly bare place. Four walls, six feet 
high, of rough /ufo, and unplastered, in- 
closed four or five acres of land. A 
painted iron gate opened upon the road, 
and against the opposite wall, inside, was 
built a small mortuary chapel. The 


cemetery had not been long in use, and 


there were not more than a score of black 
crosses sticking in the earth to mark as 
many graves. There was no pretense of 
cultivation. The clods were heaped up 
symmetrically at each grave, and a little 
rough grass grew on some of them, 
There was not a tree, nor a flower, nora 
creeper, to relieve the dusty dreariness of 
it, and the road itself was not more dry 
and arid. ‘The little grass that grew had 
pushed itself up just in the gateway, 
where few feet ever passed, and every 
one knows what a desolate look a grass 
grown entrance gives to any place, even 
toa churchyard. There were low, round 
curbstones on each side of the gate. 

The three gentlemen strolled slowly up 
the hill in the warm afternoon sunshine, 
talking as they came. Ippolito was a 
little ahead of the others, for he was light 
on his feet, and walked easily. 

‘‘That is the cemetery,’’ observed San 
Giacinto to Orsino, pointing to the hill. 
‘*That is where they buried your friend 
Ferdinando Corleone on the day you left. 
I suppose they will put up a monument 
to him.” 

‘‘His brothers will not,’’ answered Or- 


sino. ‘‘ They disown all connection with 
him.”’ 

‘‘ Amiable race! ’’ laughed San Giacin- 
to. ‘‘ There is a figure like a monument 
sitting outside the gate,’’ he added. ‘‘ Do 
you see it? ’”’ 

‘‘TIt is a woman in black,’’ said Orsino. 
‘‘She is sitting on something by the 
roadside. ’’ 

They were still a long way off, but both 
had good eyes. 

‘‘She is probably resting and sitting 
on her bundle,’’ observed San Giacinto. 

‘‘She is sitting on a stone—on one of 
the curbstones,’’ said Ippolito. ‘‘She 
has her head bent down.” 

‘‘He sees better than either of us,”’ 
said Orsino, with a laugh. ‘‘I wonder 
why nobody ever expects a priest to do 
anything particularly well except pray ? 
Ippolito can walk as well as we can, he 
sees better, he could probably beat either 
of us with a pistol or a rifle if he tried, 
and I am sureheis far more clever in fifty 
ways than Iam. Yet every one in the 
family takes it for granted that he is no 
better than a girl at anything that men 
do. He was quite right about the woman. 
She is bending over—her face must be 
almost touching her knees. It is a 
strange attitude.”’ 

‘Probably some woman who has a re- 
lation buried in the cemetery—her child, 
perhaps,” suggested Ippolito. ‘‘ She stops 
at the gate to say a prayer when she 
goes by.’’ 

‘‘Then she would kneel, 
think,’’ answered Orsino. 

Almost unconsciously they all three 
quickened their pace a little, though the 
hill grew steeper just there. As they 
drew near, the outline of the woman in 
black became distinct against the dark 
tufo wall behind her, for the sunlight fell 
full upon her, where she sat. It wasa 
beautiful outline, too, full of expression 
and simple tragedy. She sat very low, 
on the round curbstone, one small foot 
thrust forward and leading the folds of 
the loose black skirt, both white hands 
clasped about the higher knee, towards 
which the covered head bent low, so that 
the face could not be seen at all. Not a 
line nor fold stirred as the three men 
came up to her. 

Orsino recognized Concetta, though he 
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could not see her features. Her excep- 
tional grace betrayed itself unmistakably, 
and he would have known anywhere the 
white hands that had been lifted up to 
him when he had stood at the window in 
the gray dawn. But he said nothing 
about it to San Giacinto, for he under- 
stood her grief, and he could not have 
spoken of her without being heard by her 
just then. 

But Ippolito went up to her, before his 
brother could hinder him. She was a 
lonely and unhappy creature, and he was 
one of those really charitable people who 
cannot pass by any suffering without try- 
ing to help it. He stood still beside her. 

‘‘What is your trouble?’’ he asked 
gently. ‘‘ Can any one help you ?”’ 

She did not move at first, but a voice 
of pain came with slow accents from 
under the black shawl that fell over her 
face, almost to her knee. 

‘*God alone can help the dead,”’ it an- 
swered. 

‘‘But you are alive, my child,’’ said 
Ippolito, bending down a little. 

The covered head moved slowly from 


side to side, denying. 
‘‘Who are you, that speak of life?’’ 


asked the sorrowful young voice. ‘‘ Are 
you the Angel of the Resurrection? Go 
in peace, with Our Lady, for I am dead.”’ 

Ippolito thought that she must be mad, 
and that it might be better to leave her 
alone. His brother and cousin had gone 
on, up the road, and were waiting for him 
at a little distance. 

‘‘May you find peace and comfort,’’ 
said the young priest quietly, and he 
moved away. 

But he turned to look back at her, for 
she seemed the saddest woman he had 
ever seen, and her voice was the saddest 
he had ever heard. Something in his 
own speech had stirred her a little, for 
when he looked again she had raised her 
head, and was lifting the black shawl so 
that she could see him. She was about 
to speak, and he stopped where he was, 
two paces from her, surprised by her ex- 
traordinary beauty and unnatural pallor. 

‘‘Who are you?’’ she asked slowly. 
‘* You are a stranger.’’ 

‘‘I am Ippolito Saracinesca, a priest,’’ 
answered the young man. 

At the name, she started, and her sad 
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eyes opened wide. Then she saw the 
other two men standing in the road a lit- 
tle way off. Slowly, and with perfect 
grace, she rose from her low seat. 

‘‘And those two—there —who are 
they ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘They are also Saracinesca,’’ said Ip- 
polito. ‘‘The one is my brother, the 
other is my cousin. We are three of the 
same name.’’ 

He answered her question quite natu- 
rally, but he felt sure that she was mad. 
By this time San Giacinto was growing 
impatient, and he began to move a few 
steps nearer to call Ippolito. But the 
latter found it hard to turn away from 
the deep eyes and the pale face before 
him. 

‘‘Then there were three of you,’’ said 
Concetta, in a tone in which scorn sharp- 
ened grief. ‘‘It is no wonder that you 
killed him between you. ’’ 

‘‘Whom?’’ asked Ippolito, very much 
surprised at the new turn of her speech. 

‘‘“Whom?’’ All at once there was 
something wild in her rising inflexion. 
‘* You ask of me who it was whom you 
killed down there in the woods? Of me, 
Concetta? Of me, his betrothed? Of 
me, who prayed to your brother, there, 
that I might be let in, to wash my love’s 
face with my tears? But if I had known 
to whom I was praying, there would have 
been two dead men lying there in the 
chapel of Camaldoli—there would have 
been two black crosses in there, behind 
the gate—do you see? Thereitis! The 
last on the left. No one has died since, 
but if God were just, the next should be 
one of you, and the next another, and 
then another—ah, God! If I had some- 
thing in these hands——’’ 

She had pointed at Ferdinando’s grave, 
throwing her arm backwards, while she 
kept her eyes on Ippolito. Now, witha 
gesture of the people, as she longed fora 
weapon, she thrust out her small white 
fists, tightly clenched, towards the 
priest’s heart, then opened them suddenly, 
in a despairing way, and let her arms fall 
to her sides. 

‘«Saracinesca, Saracinesca,’’ she re- 
peated slowly, her voice sinking ; ‘‘ three 
Saracinesca have made one widow! But 
one widow may yet make many widows, 
and many mourning mothers, and the 
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justice of Heaven is not the justice of 
man.” 

San Giacinto and Orsino had gradually 
approached Ippolito, and now stood be- 
side him, facing the beautiful, wild girl, 
in her desolation. Grave and thought- 
ful, the three kinsmen stood side by 
side. 

There was nothing theatrical nor unreal 
in the situation. One of themselves had 
killed the girl’s betrothed husband, whom 
she had loved with all her soul. That 
was the plain fact, and Orsino had never 
ceased to realize it. Unhesitatingly, and 
in honorable self defense, he had done a 
deed by which many were suffering 
greatly, and he was brought face to face 
with them in their grief. Somehow, it 
seemed unjust to him that the girl should 
accuse his brother and his cousin of Ferdi- 
nando’s death. 

As she paused, facing them, breathless 
with the wave of returning pain, rather 
than from speaking, Orsino moved for- 
ward, a little in front of Ippolito. 

‘‘T killed Ferdinando Corleone,’’ he 
said gravely. ‘‘Do not accuse us all 
three, nor curse us all three.’’ 

She turned her great eyes to his face, 
but her expression did not change. Pos- 
sibly she did not believe him. 

‘* The dead see,’’ she answered slowly. 
‘‘They know—they know—they see both 
youand me. And the dead do not for- 
get.” 

A flying cloud passed over the sun, 
and the desolate land was suddenly all 
black and gray and stony, with the solemn 
vastness of the mountain behind. Con- 
cetta drew her shawl up over her head, as 
if she were cold, and turned from the 
three men with a simple dignity. She 
knelt down on the rough, broken stones, 
where the blades of coarse grass shot up 
between, close to the gate, and she clasped 
her hands together round one of the 
dusty, painted iron rails. 

‘‘Let us go,’’ said San Giacinto’s deep 
voice. ‘‘Itis better to leave her, poor 
earl.” 

She did not look back at them as they 
walked quietly up the road. Her eyes 
were fixed on one point, and her lips 
moved quickly, forming whispered words. 

‘Maria Santissima, let there be three 
black crosses! Mother of God, three 
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Mother of Sorrows, three 


black cros:es ! 
black crosses! ’’ 

And over and over again, she repeated 
the terrible little prayer. 1 


XX. 


THE three men entered the village and 
walked through the main street. The 
low afternoon sun was shining brightly 
again, and only the people who lived on 
the shady side of the street had opened 
their windows. Many of them had little 
iron balconies in which quantities of 
magnificent dark carnations were bloom- 
ing, planted in long, trough-like earthen- 
ware pots, and hanging down by their 
long stalks that thrust themselves be- 
tween the railings. Outside the windows 
of the poorer houses, too, great bunches 
of herbs were hung up to dry in the sun, 
and strings of scarlet peppers had already 
begun to appear, though it was early for 
them yet. Later, towards the autumn, 
the people hang up the cantaloup melons 
of the south, in their rough green and 
gray rinds, by neatly made slings of 
twisted grass; but it was not time for 
them yet. 

In some of the houses the people were 
packing the last of the oranges to be sent 
down to Piedimonte and thence to Mes- 
sina for England and America, passing 
each orange through a wooden ring to 
measure it, and rejecting those that were 
much too small or much too large, then 
wrapping each one separately in tissue 
paper, while other women packed them 
neatly in thin deal boxes. The air smelt 
of them and of the carnations in the bal- 
conies, for Santa Vittoria was a clean 
and sweet village. The cleanliness of the 
thoroughbred oriental, a very different 
being from the filthy Levantine, begins 
in Sicily, and distinguishes the Sicilians 
of the hills from the Calabrians, and from 
the Sicilians of such seaport towns as 
Messina. Moreover, there are no beggars 
in the hill towns. 

’San Giacinto had his pccket full of 
letters for the post office, and wished to 
see the lieutenant in command of the 
soldiers ; but Orsino had nothing to do, 
and Ippolito had made up his mind not 
to return to Camaldoli without having 
seen the organ in the church. The two 
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brothers went off in search of the sacris- 
tan, for the church was closed. 

They found him, after some inquiry, 
helping to pack oranges in a great vaulted 
room that opened upon the street. He 
was a fat man, cross eyed, with a sort of 
clerical expression. 

‘* You wish to see the organ,’’ he said, 
coming out into the street. ‘‘ Truly you 
will see a fine thing! If you only do not 
hear it! It makes boom, boom, and wee, 
wee—and that is all it makes. I wager 
that not even ten cats could make a noise 
like our organ. Do you know that it is 
very aged? Surely, it remembers the 
ark of Noah, and Saint Paul must have 
brought it with him. But then, you 
shall see; and if you wish to hear it, I 
take no responsibility.’’ 

Ippolito was not greatly encouraged by 
such a prospect. 

‘*But when you have a festival, what 
do you do? ’’ he inquired. 

““We help it, of course. How should 
one do? Don Atanasio, the apothecary, 
plays the clarinet. He is a professor! 


Him, indeed, you should hear when he 


plays at the elevation. You would think 
you heard the little angels whistling in 
Paradise! I, to serve you, play the dou- 
ble bass a little, and Don Ciccio, the car- 
penter, plays the drum. Being used to 
the hammer, he does it not badly. And 
all the time the organ makes boom, boom, 
and wee, wee. It is a fine concert, but 
there is much sentiment of devotion, and 
the women sing. It seems that thus it 
pleases the saints.”’ 

‘“‘Do not the men sing too? ’”’ asked 
Orsino idly. 

‘‘Men? How could men sing in 
church? A man can sing a cantilena in 
the fields, but in church it is the women 
who sing. They know all the words. 
God has made them so. There is that 
girl of the notary in Randazzo, for in- 
stance—you should hear her sing! ”’ 

‘‘T have heard her sing in Rome,’’ said 
Orsino. ‘‘ But she sings in a theater.” 

‘‘A theater? Who knows howa the- 
ater is made? See how many things men 
have invented ! ” 

They reached the door of the church. 

‘‘Signori, do you really wish to see 
this organ ? ’’ asked thesacristan. ‘‘ There 
is a much better one in the little church 
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outside the gate. But the day is hot, and 
if you only wish to see an organ, this one 
1s nearer.”’ 

‘‘Let me see the good one, by all 
means,’’ said Ippolito. ‘‘I wish to play 
on it—not to see it! I have seen hun- 
dreds of organs.” 

‘‘Hundreds of organs !’’ exclaimed the 
man to himself. ‘‘Capers! This stran- 
ger has traveled much! But if it is in- 
deed not too hot for you,”’ he said, 
addressing Ippolito, ‘‘ we will go to Santa 
Vittoria. ”’ 

‘‘It is not hot at this hour,’’ laughed 
Orsino. ‘‘We have walked up from 
Camaldoli.” 

‘*On foot!’’ The fat sacristan either 
was, or pretended to be, amazed. ‘‘ Great 
signori like you, to come all that distance 
on foot !’’ 

‘‘What is there surprising in that?” 
inquired Ippolito. ‘‘ We have legs.’’ 

‘‘ Birds also have legs,’’ observed the 
man. “‘‘But they fly. It is only the 
chickens that walk, like the poor people. 
I say that money is wings. If I were a 
great signore, like you, I would not even 
walk up stairs. I would be carried. 
Why should I walk? In order to be 
tired? It would be a folly, if I were rich. 
I, if you ask me, I like to eat well, to 
drink well, and then to sleep well. A 
man who could do these three things 
should be always happy. But the poor 
are always in thought.’’ 

‘*So are the rich, ’’ observed Ippolito. 

‘‘Yes, signore, for their souls, for we 
are all sinners; but not for their bodies, 
because they have always something to 
eat. What do I say? They eat meat 
every day, and so they are strong, and 
have no thought of their bodies. But 
one of us, what does he eat? A little 
bread, a little salad, an onion, and with 
this in our bodies we have to move the 
earth. The world is thus made. Pa- 
tience ! ’’ 

Thus philosophizing, the fat man rolled 
unwieldily along beside the two gentle- 
men, swinging his keys in his hand. 

‘If I had made the world, it should be 
another thing,’’ he continued, for he was 
a loquacious man. ‘‘In the first place, 
I would have made wine clear, like water, 
and I would have made water black, like 
wine. Thus if the wine seller put water 
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into his wine we should all see it. Another 
thing I would have done. I would have 
made corn grow on trees like olives. In 
that way, we should have planted it once 
in two hundred years, as we do the olive 
trees, and there would have been less 
fatigue. Is not that a good thought ?’’ 

‘‘Very original,’’ said Orsino. ‘It 
had never struck me.’’ 

‘‘T would also have made men so 
that their hair should stand on end when 
they are telling lies, as a donkey lifts his 
tail when he brays. That would also 
have been good. But the Creator did not 
think of itintime. Patience! They say 
it will be different in Paradise. Hope 
costs little, but you cannot cook it.’’ 

‘‘ You are a philosopher,’’ observed Ip- 
polito. ; 

‘No, signore,’’ answered the sacristan. 
‘‘You have been misinformed. I am a 
grocer, or, to say it better, I am the bro- 
ther of the grocer. When it is the sea- 
son, after Santa Teresa’s day, I kill the 
pigs and salt the hams and make the 
sausages. I am also the sacristan, but that 
yields me little; for although there is 
much devotion in our town at festivals, 
there is little of it among private persons. 
Sometimes an old woman brings a candle 
to the Madonna, and she gives a soldo to 
have it lighted. What is that? Can 
one live with a soldo now and then? But 
my brother, thanks be to Heaven, is well 
to do, and a widower. He makes me 
live with him. He hada son once, but, 
health to you, Christ and the sea took 
the boy when he was not yet twenty. 
Therefore I live with him, to divert him 
a little, and I kill the pigs, speaking 
with respect of your face.”’ 

‘‘ And what do you do during the rest 
of the year? ’’ inquired Orsino, as they 
neared the gate. 

‘‘ Eh, I live so. 


According to the sea- 
son, I pack oranges, I trim vines, I make 
the wine for my brother, and the oil, I 
take the honey and the wax from the 
bees, I graft good fruit upon the wild 


pear trees—what should I do? A little 
of everything, in order to eat.”’ 

‘‘But your brother seems to be rich. 
Have you nothing ? ”’ 

‘Signore, to me money comes like a 
freshet in spring and runs away, and 
immediately I am dry. But to my bro- 
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ther it comes like water into a well, and 
it stays there. Men are thusmade. The 
one gives, the other takes; the one shuts 
his hand, the other opens his. My 
mother, blessed soul, used to say to me, 
‘Take care, my son, for when you are 
old, you will go in rags!’ But thanks 
be to Heaven, I have my brother, and I 
am as you See me.’’ 

They came to the little church with its 
freshly whitewashed walls and tiled roof. 

‘* This is the chapel of Santa Vittoria, ’’ 
said the fat sacristan. ‘‘The church in 
the town is dedicated to Our Lady of Vic- 
tories, but this is the chapel of the saint, 
and there is more devotion here, though 
it is small, and at the great feast of Santa 
Vittoria, the procession starts from here 
and goes to the church, and returns 
here.’’ 

‘It looks new,’’ observed Ippolito. 

‘“‘Eh, if all things were what they 
seem!’’ The man chuckled as he turned 
the key in the lock. ‘‘You shall see 
inside whether it is new. It is older than 
Saint Peter’s in Rome.’’ 

And so it was, by two or three centu- 
ries. It was a dark little building, of the 
Norman period, with low arches and 
solid little pillars terminating in curi- 
ously carved capitals. It had a little 
nave with intercommunicating side chap- 
els, like aisles. Over the door was a 
small loft containing the organ, the ob- 
ject of Ippolito’s visit. In the uneven 
floor there were slabs with deep cut but 
much worn figures of knights and pre- 
lates in stiff armor or long and equally 


. stifflooking robes, their heads surrounded 


by almost illegible inscriptions. Over 
the principal altar there was a bad paint- 
ing of Saint Vittoria, half covered with 
ex voto offerings of silver hearts, while on 
each side of the picture were hung up 
scores of hollow wax models of arms, legs, 
and other parts of the human body, real- 
istically colored, all remembrances of re- 
coveries from illness, accident, and dis- 
ease, attributed to the beneficent inter- 
vention of the saint. But above, in the 
little vault of the apse, there were some 
very ancient and well preserved mosaics, 
magnificently rich in tone. There was, 
of course, no dome, and the dim light 
came in through low windows high up 
in the nave, above the lower side chapels. 
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The church was clean and well kept, and 
on each side there were half a dozen 
benches painted with a vivid sky blue 
color. 

The two brothers looked about, with 
some curiosity, while the fat sacristan 
slowly jingled his bunch of keys against 
his leg. * 

‘« Here the dead walk at night,’’ he ob- 
served cheerfully, as the two young men 
came up to him. 

‘‘What do you mean ?’’ asked Orsino, 
who had been much amused by the man’s 
conversation. 

‘‘The old Pagliuca walk. I have seen 
their souls running about the floor in the 
dark, like little candle flames. A little 
more, and I should have seen their bodies, 
too, but I ran away. Soul of my mother! 
I was frightened. It was on the eve of 
Santa Vittoria, five years ago. The 
candles for the festival had not come, 
though we had waited all day for the 
carrier from Piedimonte. Then he came 
at dark, for he had meta friend in Lin- 
guaglossa, and he was a drunkard, and 
the wine was new, so he slept on his cart 
all the way, and it was by the grace of the 
Madonna that he did not roll off into the 
ditch. But I considered that it was late, 
and that the office began early in the 
morning, and that many strangers came 
from Bronte and the hill village to our 
festa, and that it would be a scandal if 
they found us still dressing the church 
in the morning. So I took the box of 
candles on my back and came here, not 
thinking to bring a lantern, because there 
is always the lamp before the altar where 
the saint’s bones are. Do you under- 
stand ?’’ 

‘*Perfectly. But what about the Pag- 
liuca?’’ 

‘‘My brother said, ‘ You will see the 
Pagliuca’—for every one says it. But I 
had a laugh at him, for I thought that a 
dead man in his grave must be as quiet 


(To be continued.) 
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as a handkerchief in a drawer. SoI came, 
and I unlocked the door, thinking about 
the festival, and I came in, meaning to 
take a candle from the box and light it at 
the altar lamp, so that I might see well 
to stick the others into the candlesticks. 
But there was the flame of a candle burn- 
ing on the floor. It ran away from me 
as I came in, and the others ran after it, 
and round and round it. Then I knew 
that I saw the souls of the old Pagliuca, 
and I said to myself that presently I 
should see also their bodies—an evil thing, 
for they have been long dead. Then I 
made a movement—who knows how I 
did? I dropped the box and I heard it 
break, and all the candles rolled out upon 
the floor as though the dead Pagliuca 
were rattling their bones. But I counted 
neither one nor two, but jumped out into 
the road with one jump. Santa Vittoria 
helped me; and it was a bright moon- 
light night, but as I shut the door, I 
could see the souls of the Pagliuca jump- 
ing up’ and down on the pavement. I 
said within me, when tlie dead dance, the 
living go home. And my face was white. 
When I came home, my brother. said, 
‘You have seen the Pagliuca.’ And I 
said, ‘I have seen them.’ Then he gave 
me some rum, and I lay in a cold sweat 
till morning. From that time I will not 
come here at night. But in the daytime, 
it is different. ’’ 

Orsino and Ippolito knew well enough 
that in old Italian chnrches, where many 
dead are buried under the pavement, it is 
not an uncommon thing to see a will-o’- 
the-wisp at night. But in the dim little 
church, with the dead Pagliuca lying 
under their feet, there was something 
gruesome about the man’s graphic story, 
and they did not laugh. 

‘‘Let us hope that we may not see any 
ghosts,’’ said Orsino. 

‘*‘ Amen,” answered the sacristan most 
devoutly. 
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THE garden plot of pansies, 
Alyssum, and mignonette- 
You ask me if I renember— 
I would that I might forget ! 
You ask me if I remember— 
My heart with a passionate cry 
Spurns all the days that are yet to be, 
And turns to the days gone by! 


I play again in the garden 
With a maiden by my side; 
I wreathe the royal pansies 
In a crown for my little bride ; 
I lay the crown on the golden head ; 


She siniles through brimming tears ; 


That smile, alas, it haunts me yet, 


With the lack of the lonesome years ! 
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I was a child, and she a child ; 
From manhood’s high estate 
I scan the past, and ponder 
The strange decrees of fate. 
Was I a child in days gone by, 
When we played in the mignonette? 
If I was a child, how happens it 
That my heart will not forget? 


Why do the purple pansies 
From their dim box borders rise, 
To gloom, the ghosts of a vain regret, 
At the gates of my paradise? 

Why do I turn from the heart that loves 
With a love that will abide, 
To cling to the wistful memory 
Of the little heart that died. 


Will H. Waitt. 
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FAMOUS PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
II—THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (Second Paper). 
Gainsborough’s relations with the fashionable world of the Georgian era and with 


his fellow artists—His most celebrated subject, Georgiana, the “Dashing Duchess” of 
Devonshire, and the strange fate of her famous portrait. 








T seems remarkable that a man who 
found in rustic people and in rural 
scenery the most congenial field for his 
art, should have excelled in painting 
beauty and fashion. Reynolds, who gen- 
erally was most just toward Gainsborough, 
in some of his discourses to the Academy 
made statements concerning his fellow 
craftsman’s art which sound a little curi- 


ous in thecalm judgment of today. Upon 
one occasion he said : 

‘‘If Gainsborough did not look at 
nature with a poet’s eye, it must be ac- 
knowledged that he saw her with the eye 
of a painter; and gave a faithful, if not 
poetical representation of what he saw 
before him.’’ 

Again, he speaks of Gainsborough’s 





CATHERINE, LADY EDEN. 


From an engraving by G. H. Every after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough. 
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MRS. BEAUFO 


From an engraving by G. Sanders after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough. 
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GEORGE, PRINCE OF WALES (AFTERWARDS KING GEORGE Iv). 
From an engraving by John Raphael Smith after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough. 


fancy pictures as having ‘‘ mean and vul- 
gar forms.’’ The fact is that Gains- 
borough saw nothing without idealizing 
it, whether it was a king, a wood cutter, 
or a cotter’s baby. He tried always to 
secure elegant models for his canvases, 
and when he could not, he made his fig- 
ures elegant, simply because he could not 
help it. 

There were dther critics who complained 


of his want of finish and detail; but it 
was all a part of his calm and serene 
nature that he did not consider these 
complainers at all. In the portrait of 
Fisher, the musician, his son in law, he 
has shown what he could do in the matter 
of finish, if he regarded it as expedient. 
To Mr. Eager, whose portrait had been 
sent home and criticised, the painter 
wrote : 





LADY DUDLEY. 


From an engraving by J. Scott after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough. 
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You please me very much by saying that no 
other fault is-found in your picture than the 
roughness of surface, that part being of use in 
giving force to the effect, at a proper distance, 
and what a judge of painting knows an original 
of a painting from acopy by. I am much better 
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which on a close examination are so ob- 
servable in Gainsborough’s pictures, and 
which, even to experienced painters, ap- 
pear rather the effect of accident than 
design; this chaos, this uncouth and 


NANCY PARSONS, LADY MAYNARD. 


From an engraving by G. Sanders after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough. 


pleased that they should spy out things of that 
kind than to see an eye half an inch out of its 
place, or a nose out of drawing, when viewed at 
a proper distance. I don’t think it would be 
more ridiculous for a person to put his nose 
close to a canvas and say that the colors smell 
offensive, than to say how rough the paint lies. 


Reynolds speaks of the finish of Gains- 
borough’s work, but it is to give him 
credit. He spoke of his mannerisms as 
‘‘all those odd scratches and marks, 


shapeless appearance, by a kind of magic, 
at a certain distance assumes form, and 
all the parts seem to drop into their pro- 
per places, so that we can hardly refuse 
acknowledging the full effect of diligence 
under the appearance of chance and hasty 
negligence. ’’ 

But whenever Sir Joshua praised 
Gainsborough, you can feel, somehow, a 
mental reservation. This man had had 
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FRANCES, LADY DE DUNSTANVILLE. 





PAINTERS. 








From an.engraving by G. H. Every after the painting by Thomas Gainsborough. 


no training to speak of, he did not paint 
in the least like anybody else, so conse- 
quently there must be something wrong 
with his work. As Reynolds could not 
specify anything else, he concluded that 
the younger artist was not ‘‘ poetical.’’ 
One of Gainsborough’s biographers 
tells us that he used to paint with brushes 
whose handles were six feet long, so that 
he could touch the features on the canvas 
at the same distance as that from which 
he viewed the sitter. This is probably 
the reason for those ‘‘ odd scratches and 
marks ’’ which disturb us so little now, 
but which were so annoying to Sir 
Joshua and his pupils, although the older 
master so much admired him, and at the 
last was always obliged to say that he 
did, particularly as a portrait painter. 





Gainsborough painted many beautifnl 
women. The portrait of Nancy Parsons, 
who became Lady Maynard, was one of 
the famous pictures that are always quoted 
among the lists of his beauties. Lady 
Eden, Lady de Dunstanville, Lady Dud- 
ley, and Mrs. Beaufoy were others who 


gave him an opportunity to set their dig- 


nity and charm upon his canvases. 

The latter half of the reign of George 
III was for all social purposes the reign of 
George IV, for this gay and dissipated 
prince was the leader of fashion, not- 
withstanding his reputation. Gainsbor- 
ough’s portrait of him as the Prince of 
Wales preserves for us a better present- 
ment of the real man than many of the 
biographies. George gave more cause for 
scandal than any other prince in English 
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GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


From an engraving by T. G. Appleton after the famous “lost painting” by Thomas Gainsborough. 











history, but he was not altogether as de- 
praved as some chroniclers would have 
us think. He hada good deal of intellec- 
tual ability and address, could tell stories 
with a fine and original sense of humor, 
and enjoyed every day without thinking 
of the next. It was the people he lived 
among, those who knew him intimately, 
who gave him the title of the ‘‘ first gen- 
tleman of Europe,’’ and it was not an 
insincere tribute to great personal attrac- 
tions. With his ideality and imagina- 
tion, Gainsborough has shown many of 
these characteristics in his portrait of the 
young prince. 

But the portrait which has done most 
to make Gainsborough’s name popular 
among all classes, and has set his fame 
beside that of Reynolds, is that of Geor- 
giana, Duchess of Devonshire. More 
than all of his other paintings, this one 
seems to embody his striking characteris- 
tic—a picturing of something which actu- 
ally zs. In the ‘‘Dashing Duchess ’’ he 
undoubtedly had a model whose person- 
ality was particularly congenial to his 
art. Every portrait painter of her time, 
with any pretension to distinction, put 
her upon canvas. Sir Joshua painted her 
as a child, and so did Gainsborough, but 
it was not until she was in the very zenith 
of her beauty—that impulsive, blooming 
beauty which swayed ministers upon 
questions of state, and which brought 
princes to her feet—that Gainsborough 
found in her the inspiration for his great 
portrait. Critics have said that he -has 
done better work, and from a technical 
point of view that may be true; but no 
painting of his has stirred the popular 
imagination as this living presentment 
of the most wonderful and elusive of 
women, 

Georgiana Spencer was the eldest 
daughter of Lord Spencer, who after her 
birth was created the first Earl Spencer ; 
but the nature that made her what she 
was, her impulsiveness, her ‘‘ claim 
withal as large a license as the wind, to 
blow on whom she pleased,’’ and her 
total lack of providence, were a direct in- 
heritance from her grandfather, ‘‘ Jack ’’ 
Spencer, the grandson and the spoiled 
favorite of the powerful Sarah Jennings, 
Duchess of Marlborough. ‘‘ Torismonde,’’ 
as his grandmother called him, led a life 
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of profligacy and extravagance. His 
mother was another ancestress who left 
Georgiana a legacy of beauty and wilful- 
ness. She was Lady Sunderland, who 
was famous as ‘‘ the little Whig,’’ on ac- 
count of her fondness for meddling in 
politics. 

When Georgiana Spencer was only a 
child in the nursery, she showed the 
brilliancy of mind that might have made 
her famous in some more serious field than 
that of court life. She learned more of 
everything—literature, music, art, and 
politics—than the cleverest society women 
care to learn. When she was only seven- 
teen, she married the fifth Duke of Devon- 
shire, who was ten years older than she. 
Although her husband was antipathetic 
to her in every respect, being unimpres- 
sionable and taciturn, he appears to have 
allowed her to have full sway. She be- 
came the queen of the Carlton House 
circle, the intimate friend of the Prince of 
Wales, and the sun about which revolved 
so many other women whom we see in 
Gainsborough’s portraits. 

Devonshire House became the gathering 
place for a motley company. The Duch- 
ess was a Radical, and dared to bring to 
her husband’s London mansion anybody 
she fancied. The prince could always 
be found there, and Sheridan, then: the 
wit of Engiand, was almost as constant ; 
but it was Fox with whom the Dashing 
Duchess is most associated. Perhaps the 
best known episode of her career was her 
purchase of a vote for Fox by a kiss. 
She used to go about making speeches to 
the common people, and asking for votes. 
A butcher came up and said that he 
would change his vote if the fair pleader 
would give him a kiss, which she did, 
amid the wildest applause. Fox was 
elected, and by the Duchess of Devon- 
shire’s desire, the prince gave a grand 
féte at Carlton House, at which he ap- 
peared in acostume of blue and buff, the 
Radical colors. 

This was the period of the duchess’ 
greatest beauty and charm, and it was at 
this time that Gainsborough painted his 
portrait of her. She was twenty seven 
years old. Her hair was tinged with red, 
and her eyes were so bright that an old 
Irishman, who saw her upon one of her 
electioneering journeys, called out that 
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he could light his pipe at her eyes. It is 
said that when Gainsborough was paint- 
ing the portrait, and had almost finished 
it, he drew his wet brush across the 
mouth, and sat back in despair, saying : 
‘« Her grace is too hard for me.’’ 

And yet the latter years of her life were 
made miserable by jealousy of Lady Eliza- 
beth Foster, who afterwards became her 
husband’s second wife. Her. beauty 
waned, but she never lost her prestige in 
her own set, and to the world she will 
always bethe magnificent creature Gains- 
borough left her on his canvas. 

The original of this painting is lost, 
and probably destroyed. In 1875 it was 
sold at auction in London, and brought 
fifty thousand dollars. The firm of dealers 
who purchased it put it upon exhibition ; 
and one morning, when the gallery was 
opened, it was discovered that the picture 
had been cut from the frame and ab- 
stracted. It has never been recovered, 
nor has there been the slightest clue to 
the mystery of its fate. 

It is said that Gainsborough learned to 
paint the high color which even now gives 
almost the brilliance of enamel to the 
faces of his beautiful women, by painting 
a great deal in artificial light. He had 
lamps with red shades, and painted his 
sitters as he saw them in the ruddy glow. 
He was an indefatigable student, particu- 
larly of that detail in which some of his 
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critics thought him deficient. His draw- 
ings were masterly, and when he died, he 
left more than a thousand of them, many 
of which were copied and published by his 
nephew. 

In 1788, the great Warren Hastings 
trial was on, and Gainsborough went 
reluctantly to Westminster Hall with 
the fashionable throng which flocked 
there. One day he felt a chill, and went 
home. The doctor said that he had a 
little swelling of a gland of the neck, but 
as weeks went by it developed into a can- 
cer, and soon he was on his death bed. 
All of his old friends came around him, 
proving that he had more friends than he 
imagined when he appealed to Sheridan 
to follow him to his grave. He would 
not die without being sure that he was at 
peace with al! men, and he sent for Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to say good by. As his 
fellow painter leaned over the bed, Gains- 
borough said faintly : 

‘‘We are all going to heaven, and Van- 
dyke is of the party.’’ 

He was buried in Kew churchyard, and 
the most distinguished men in England 
came to do him the last honors. Sir 
Joshua was one of the pall bearers. Amid 
the great throng was one sorrowing friend 
who remembered how, only a few months 
before, he had promised the dead painter 
that at least one friend would follow him 
to the grave. : 


THERE’S one I hold supremely dear ; 
And thirty days of every year 
We meet with hearts in tune. 
She never will inconstant be ; 
But I shall sometimes fail, ah me, 
To keep my tryst with June! 


Sanda Fnos. 





THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE POLICE. 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The former president of the New York police commission draws interesting comparisons 
between the chief elements of our population—The Irish, the Germans, the native Americans, 
and the Jews, their characteristics as officers, and how men are selected for the force. 


HE New York police force, in its 

ethnic make up, is a very fair repre- 
sentative of the city of New York, and 
indeed of the whole United States, for it 
includes masses of men of very distinct 
national origin. _ 

Even in Revolutionary days, the popu- 
lation of the United States, and especially 
of the Middle and the Southern States, 
was of mixed origin. The dominant 
strain was English, but there were large 
German, Dutch, and French elements, 
and a considerable Celtic element, both 
Scotch and Irish. Since then there has 
been an enormous growth by immigra- 
tion, as well as by natural increase, 
and among the immigrants the Germans 
and Irish have furnished the largest pro- 
portion, with plenty of English, Scandi- 
navian, and French extraction, and in 
later years great masses of Italians, Slavs, 
and Jews. All these races, and notably 
the Germans and Irish, have contributed 
to the upbuilding of New York, which 
has also drawn heavily on the country 
population. For a long time the leading 
race elements in the New York police 
force have been, as they are now, Irish, 
German, and native American, with a 
sprinkling of almost every other race un- 
der the sun. 

The majority of the adult males of vot- 
ing age in New York are of foreign birth. 
As might be expected, this means that a 
large number of the police force are also 
of foreign birth. The proportion is by 
no means so large, however, as many 
people seem to think. During the last 
days of Tammany rule, before the present 
board came into power, it rose as high 
as one third, and in special batches of 
appointments as high as one half. After 
the advent of the present board the pro- 


portion of native born increased steadily, 
until on our last lists it grew to be 
about ninety out of the hundred. Of 
course, however, a very large percentage 
of these were of foreign parentage. The 
ordinary working man, skilled mechanic, 
and the like, in New York, is apt to be of 
foreign parentage, even though of native 
birth, and he is also the ordinary recruit 
of the police department. Under the 
present board a very large number of 
appointments were made—more than six- 
teen hundred all told, this being about four 
times as many as have ever previously been 
made in a corresponding period. As we 
raised the requirements, moral, mental, 
and physical, we found it difficult to fill 
these vacancies as quickly as we wished, 
and we had to draw on the country dis- 
tricts to make up the deficiency in appli- 
cants of the proper caliber from the city 
itself. 

Ever since the civil war, men of Irish 
birth and parentage have furnished a 
larger number of recruits to the New 
York police force than any other nation- 
ality. At one period they very much ex- 
ceeded those of all other races combined. 
This was partly due to the fact that the 
dominant party in New York included the 
bulk of the Irish vote, and had as leaders 
men who were mostly of Irish extraction. 
In consequence, there did at one time 
grow up a feeling that men of German or 
American origin had no chance of getting 
on the police force. I don’t think that 
this feeling was justified, even under 
Tammany. Tammany looked upon all 
races of mankind with a broad and genial 
tolerance, provided only that they came 
up (or rather down) to its standard. Ifa 
man had political influence behind him, 
he would be appointed, no matter whether 
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he was a native American, a German, or 
a Jew, just as quickly as if he were an 
Irishman. The reason that the Irish so 
overwhelmingly predominated was be- 
cause their race furnished the great mass 
of active political workers of the party. 
During the latter days of Tammany rule, 
when the police department literally 
seethed with corruption, promotions and 
appointments went by purchase as a 
matter of course. Men had to furnish 
money even though they had political 
backing, and if the money was furnished 
the scoundrels who drove the bargains 
cared nothing as to the source from which 
it came. 

All this was changed during our admin- 
istration. The civil service law was en- 
forced in the letter and spirit, and no heed 
whatever was paid to the politics or reli- 
gion of applicants, or anything else ex- 
cept their qualification for the place they 
sought. 
changed conditions the people of Irish 
birth or parentage continued to lead in 
point of numbers, shows the need of some 
other explanation. I think this explana- 


tion is to be found partly in the fact that 
men of Irish birth seem to have a natural 
tendency to seek public office, and partly 
because they furnish excellent material 


out of which to make policemen. Of the 
men of foreign birth appointed on the 
force, four fifths are Irish. The Irishman 
coming to our shores is not hampered by 
the necessity of learning a new language. 
Unlike the German, he does not come 
from a country which has been thrifty 
and materially prosperous, and he has not 
been accustomed to the sharp competition 
of modern industrial and commercial life. 
Serving the government appeals to him 
as something which is attractive in itself, 
and which confers dignity upon him. 
Among New Yorkers of Irish parentage 
the boy is rather more apt than among 
New Yorkers of other parentage to grow 
up among people who takea great deal 
of interest in ward politics and in the 
local precinct heroes, among whom some 
of the policemen are sure to figure. The 
boy hears from his earliest days a good 
deal about the ‘‘ force,’’?and he wants to 
get on it. 

Besides, when he does get on he makes 
a very good policeman. No man who 


The fact that even under the - 
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has studied the civil war needs to be told 
that men of Irish blood fight well; and 
the career of the policeman necessarily im- 
plies in those who would successfully fol- 
low it the presence of the soldierly virtues 
—courage, daring, and alert resolution. 
If to these qualities the young fellow of 
Irish parentage joins intelligence, he has 
a chance of rising very high indeed. A 
very large percentage of those whom | 
was instrumental in getting promoted to 
the higher places were of Irish origin. It 
is needless to say that I did not take this 
into account in making promotions. If 
men earned promotion, I tried to see that 
they got it, without the slightest refer- 
ence to whether they were of Irish, Ger- 
man, or American parentage, or whether 
they were Catholic or Protestant, Jew or 
Gentile, or of no recognized faith at all. 
The inspectors, captains, sergeants, and 
roundsmen whom I joined in making 
were made because we believed in their 
capacity, integrity, and courage ; and on 
the whole I think a larger number were 
of Irish extraction than of any other. 

Of course, the men we thus got were 
widely different in stamp from those who 
had formerly been accustomed to enter the 
service. In the old days more than half 
the appointees had at one time or another 
served as bartenders or keepers of liquor 
saloons. Under us, not more than one in 
a hundred had so served. We appointed a 
great many men from the various socie- 
ties, notably temperance societies, of the 
different churches, both Catholic and 
Protestant. 

I remember one Catholic priest, whom 
I came to respect very highly during my 
service; he told me that nearly thirty of 
his parishioners had been appointed to the 
police force during my term. They were 
appointed simply on their merits ; they 
were young fellows of fine physique and 
good character, who possessed fair intelli- 
gence and school training. It was largely 
a matter of chance that we happened to 
get them at first. One or two of them en- 
tered our examinations, although without 
much hope of appointment. They passed. 
Their characters were investigated, and 
it was found they were trustworthy, 
honest, and hard working, and they were 
forthwith appointed. As he afterwards in- 
formed me, the priest made the discovery 








that the word of some saloon keeper or 
professional politician was no longer 
necessary to secure an appointment, and 
he encouraged the young men of his 
church to apply. I found that when he 
said aman was of good character, it 
meant that he really thought so, and that 
he knew about it, and had good reason to 
believe that what he said was the exact 
fact—which was important, for too many 
citizens, including too many clergymen, 
will cheerfully recommend any man, 
wholly without regard to the facts. Ac- 
cordingly, I began to lay great stress 
upon Dr. W.’s recommendations, and in 
return the young men of his church be- 
gan to wake up to the fact that if they 
applied for the force it rested purely with 
themselves whether they got on. 

We drew on the east side college settle- 
ment ; and on variouschurches. I remem- 
ber in particular one Methodist church, in 
the country district which was annexed to 
New York. Its pastor took the trouble to 
examine for himself into our system, con- 
cluded we were honest, and advised his 
parishioners to enter the examinations. 
They did, and we appointed in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty ; native Americans of 
a very good stamp, boat builders, ship 
carpenters, mates of coasting schooners, 
and the like—for the church was on Long 
Island Sound. 

Some Catholic priests, like some Protes- 
tant clergymen, and like a great many 
laymen of all creeds or none, would seek 
to get men advanced for improper rea- 
sons. I soon found out who these 
men were, and then simply disre- 
garded whatever they said. Others, like 
my very dear friend, the late Father Cas- 
serly of the Paulist Fathers, I speedily 
found to be absolutely sincere, upright, 
and trustworthy. Men who were prompt 
to tell me of the good deeds of a man not 
of their own faith, and who never vouched 
even for a parishioner unless they were 
convinced that he really was what they 
said—with these I could work hand in 
hand. 

For the professional ‘‘ know nothing ’’ I 
soon grew to feel much distrust. I al- 
ways endeavored to keep my temper with 
every one, and to listen patiently to every 
complaint, but when one man attacked 
another because of his creed or his birth- 
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place, I got rid of him in summary 
fashion. I treated with equal shortness 
those who sought to have a man advanced 
because of his creed. I remember that on 
one occasion I received, on the same day, 
a letter from a certain agitator much 
given to attacking Catholics, urging the 
promotion of a certain man because he 
was a Protestant, and, as he asserted, had 
been kept down by Catholic influence ; 
and two other letters, one from a priest 
and one from a professional politician, 
urging the promotion of another man 
because he had weight in ‘‘ Catholic 
Irish circles,’’ and because they thought 
the Catholic Irish entitled to ‘‘ recogni- 
tion.’’ For a moment I thought of re- 
fusing to investigate the record and 
capacity of either man. Finally I did 
investigate, and found that they were 
both bad. I took the utmost pleasure in 
writing to their various backers that the 
men were unfit for promotion, and that 
even if they were fit, I should certainly 
decline to promote them when-they relied 
on such arguments for advancement. I 
added that I should positively refuse to 
‘‘recognize’’ any creed, or any nation- 
ality, or anything else except fitness. In 
other words, if there were ten promotions, 
and the best ten candidates were Jews, 
they would secure all the prizes, but if 
they were not the best, then none of them 
would be promoted ; and no consideration 
as to ‘‘ recognizing ’’ any body of men, or 
any nationality, would enter into the 
matter one way or the other, whether they 
were Jews, Catholics, or Protestants. 

Next to those Americans of Irish paren- 
tage, the two leading elements on the 
police force are the Americans of old 
native American stock, andthe Americans 
of German parentage. The representatives 
of both of these, but especially of the for- 
mer, increased very much during our term 
of service; towards the last, when a good 
many applicants came from the country, 
more than ninety per cent of the ap- 
pdintees were men of native birth, and 
half of these of the old native American 
strain. 

There were, of course, not nearly as 
many men of German as of Irish birth 
appointed on the police force, because the 
Germans have to learn a new language. 
Of the Germans appointed some have 
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been soldiers or sailors in the German 
army, or have served their term in our 
own army ; these all make excellent offi- 
cers—indeed, the best we got were honor- 
ably discharged soldiers of the United 
States army or navy. Of the Germans 
who have not had this advantage, a cer- 
tain proportion always display a slight 
hesitancy in time of crisis, which pro- 
bably comes from the fact that they never 
get thoroughly habituated to their strange 
surroundings. The Americans of German 
parentage are usually entirely indistin- 
guishable from the men of old native 
American stock. Of course, if they have 
lived in a German speaking community, 
they still retain certain traits of their 
parentage. Otherwise they are generally 
like their fellow Americans of the old na- 
tive stock ; if they come from thecountry, 
they are like other countrymen—if they 
come from the city, they have the stamp 
of the city upon them. 

The native Americans furnish, relatively 
to their numbers, the largest proportion 
of both the best and the worst men in the 
service. They are, on the average, men 
of superior intelligence to any other class, 
and this intelligence tends to make them 
either better or worse than their fellows, 
accordingly as their course is shaped for 
good or for evil. Most of the native 
Americans. of are country birth, although 
not all. A great many of them, though 
born on a farm or in a small town, have 
lived for some time in the city, working 
as drivers of milk wagons or express 
carts, as clerks, as mechanics, gripmen, 
and so forth. Next tothe men who have 
been in the United States army or navy, 
the best, on the average, are the railroad 
men—engineers, firemen, conductors, and 
brakemen. 

The man fresh from the country always 
needs some breaking in. If he is a 
weedy, run-to-seed sort of a fellow, he goes 
to pieces under the strain. If he has the 
right stuff in him, he becomes one of the 
best men on the force. At first he has to 
learn to be quick and alert, and obey or- 
ders instantly, instead of following out his 
natural bent, which is to reach the object 
at which he supposes his superior aims by 
his own methods. For the first few 
months he is not as well able to handle 
a tough as is the policeman of city 
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birth, and notably the policeman of Irish 
parentage. The countryman is not accus- 
tomed to fight, or to the sudden emer- 
gencies of city life, and in the first crisis 
or two in which he finds himself involved 
is apt to show hesitancy at just that fatal 
moment which decides whether the mat- 
ter shall go one way or another. After 
he has once been knocked down by a gang 
of toughs and soundly thrashed, or has 
had some similar mishap befall him, all 
his troubles are at an end. When he 
again gets on duty he is a made man, 
and from that time on he can be depended 
upon for any kind of rough or dangerous 
work. 

We have representatives of many other 
nationalities. One of the best rounds- 
men whose promotion I secured, was of 
Italian parentage. We appointed a num- 
ber of men of Polish and Bohemian ances- 
try on the force; we also appointed a 
number of Frenchmen, some of whose 
parents came from France and some from 
Canada. We appointed one Greek, who 
horrified some of his fellow officers, 
notably those of Irish birth, by his cheer- 
ful readiness to tell about them when they 
had done wrong. , 

But next to the three leading strains, 
the most important is the Jewish. Few 
people have any idea of the fact that 
there are a large number of Jewish police- 
men on the New York force. The great 
bulk of the Jewish population, especially 
the immigrants from Russia and Poland, 
are of weak physique, and have not yet 
gotten far enough away from their cen- 
turies of oppression and degradation to 
make good policemen; but the outdoor 
Jew who has been a gripman, or the driver 
of an express wagon, or a guard on the 
Elevated, or the indoor Jew of fine bodily 
powers who has taken to boxing, wrest- 
ling, and the like, offers excellent material 
for the force. He is very intelligent, and, 
like the native American, is apt to be 
very good or very bad. Not only did we 
appoint a number of Jewish policemen, 
but we promoted a number, sometimes 
for marked proficiency in the discharge 
of their ordinary duties, sometimes for 
conspicuous gallantry in saving life or in 
arresting armed and dangerous criminals. 

There was one amusing incident which 
I recall in connection with our Hebrew 
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policemen. it was at the time when the 
German Anti-Semite, Ahlwardt, came 
over to New York to preach a crusade 
against the Jews. A great many of the 
Jews became alarmed and incensed about 
his speaking here, and called upon me to 
prevent it. Of course I told them I could 
not—that the right of free speech must be 
maintained, and that unless he incited to 
riot, he would be allowed to speak against 
the Jews, just as we should let Jews speak 
against Christians. On thinking it over, 
however, it occurred to me that there was 
one way in which I could undo much of 
the mischief which he was trying to do, 
and I directed that so far as possible the 
policemen detailed to protect him at his 
meetings should themselves be Jews. 
This was done, and Herr Ahlwardt de- 
livered his violent harangues against the 
men of Hebrew faith, owing his safety to 
the fact that he was scrupulously pro- 
tected by men of the very race which he 
was denouncing. I doubt if this could 
have been done in most cities, and I felt 
it spoke very well for New York that we 
could do it. 

On another occasion, when a former 
Catholic priest came to New York to 
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make a series of attacks upon the Catho- 
lic church, I had him protected by a body- 
guard composed as nearly as possible 
only of Catholic policemen. In the same 
way we protect with equal impartiality 
the Orangemen’s and the St. Patrick’s 
Day processions, and German, French, 
and Italian national celebrations. 

In short, in spite of their wide diversity 
of race origin, and in spite of some very 
evident shortcomings, the New York 
police as a body are a first class set of 
men,and Americans through and through. 
They are brave, well disciplined, and effi- 
cient, and they have a very strong esprit 
de corps. In time past they have been 
corrupt, but this was because of the sys- 
tem under which they worked, and we ac- 
complished an enormous amount towards 
putting a complete stop to this corrup- 
tion. The prime reason why we suc- 
ceeded so well in our efforts to improve a 
body of men who had been terribly de- 
moralized was because we treated them 
on their merits, wholly without regard to 
their creed or the birthplace of their 
parents, rewarding the good man and 
punishing the bad, without heeding any- 
thing save the virtues or faults of either. 
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AROUND me surged vast fields of breeze bent grain ; 
Faint from the forest came the owl’s weird cry ; 


All else was silent. 


To the midnight sky 


looked, and said, ‘‘ The stars their watch maintain— 
I am not quite alone.”’ 


Adown the city’s crowded streets I sped, 
Beneath the garish glare of many a light ; 
I looked beyond them to the solemn night ; 

The steadfast stars were watching overhead— 


I was again alone. 


Elizabeth Harman. 
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BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. 


| A BUTTERFLY LOVER. 


The series of awkward predicaments into which Jerome Latimer was precipitat- 
ed by his amatory recklessness—A story of man’s weakness and woman’s wit. 
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T was long past midnight when the 
laboratory door opened, and some one 
entered, dragging his feet wearily. Dr. 
Perry did not look up from his work. 
There was only one person in the world 
who opened that door without knocking, 
and for him no greeting was necessary. 
The newcomer leaned back with a pipe 
between his teeth, and stared moodily at 
the test tube that was being revolved in 
the flame of a burner. There were a few 
quick movements and a vile odor; then 
the doctor’s forehead relaxed. 

‘‘Say, Will, I wish you’d look at me 
for a minute,’’ began the other. 

Will held the test tube up to the light 
and squinted through it before he turned 
around. 

‘‘Well, Jerome, what about you? ’’ he 
‘said. 

‘Just give mea good look and see if 
you notice anything.’’ 

‘‘Well, you have on your dress suit, 
and your shirt bulges abominably, and 
your face is about as cheerful as a weep- 
ing willow. The cars have stopped run- 
ning, so you’re evidently going to stay 
all night-with me, and—yes, I might 
have known it—your shoes are soaking. 
Take them off this minute.” The other 
shook his head impatiently. ‘‘If you get 
rheumatism again, I'll try my new lini- 
ment on you, and it won’t do a thing to 
you. Oh, no! You thought that last 
burned te 

For the sake of peace, Jerome pulled off 
the soaked shoes, which had been brilliant 
patent leathers a short hour before. 

‘‘Now look again,’’ he said. ‘‘ Do 
you notice anything unusual about me? 
For instance, would you take me for a 
man who was engaged to be married ? ”’ 

‘* You don’t mean to tell me 4 

‘‘I haven't told you a thing,” said 








‘*T wish you’d answer 
Do you think I 


Jerome irritably. 
a° straight question. 
seem engaged ? ’’ 

Will looked relieved. 

‘*No, you ass,’’ he said. 

Jerome’s face lighted up. 

‘‘Then maybe I’m not,” he said tri- 
umphantly ; but his face clouded over 
again. ‘‘ You may be wrong. Perhaps 
you don’t understand the symptoms. If 
an awful goneness under your shirt front, 
a weakness in your jaw, and an insane 
desire to get out of town mean anything, 
I’ve got it.”’ 

Will stared at him in perplexed silence. 

‘‘Have you been asking some one to 
marry you? ”’ he asked at last, with some 
sternness. 

‘“‘T don’t know,’’ was the unhappy 
answer. ‘‘ There’s just one person in the 
world that does know, and that’s the 
girl.” 

An anxious gravity had settled over 
both faces. They spoke in lowered tones, 
with long pauses. 

‘*It’s Poppy, I suppose, ’’ Will ventured. 

Jerome shook his head. 

‘‘Not she! Poppy would never do 
anything so foolish. She looks on meas 
a sort of an entrée.”’ 

‘‘Pleasant, but not exactly support- 
ing,” added Will. ‘‘ Daffodil, then ?’’ 

‘‘No, no. That is merely a high art 
flirtation. We do it all by letter, any 
way.’’ 

‘‘T should say you did. One can’t call 
there with any comfort, one is so inter- 
rupted by messenger boys and special de- 
liveries laden with blue envelopes. ’’ 

‘* Poor little Daffodil! I’m afraid that 
is all over now,’’ said Jerome with a 
sigh. 

‘‘Ror heaven’s sake, who is it?’’ ex- 
claimed the doctor. ‘I can’t go through 
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your whole flower garden. Is it Hya- 
cinth ? ”’ 

‘‘I] wish it were. I could get out of 
that all right. No, it’s—Mignonette.”’ 

‘‘Mignonette! ”’ 

There was an uncomfortable silence, 
during which Jerome studied his pipe 
with conscious intentness. 

‘‘You haven’t been trying any of your 
monkey business on her? ’’ the doctor 
broke out. ‘‘ She isn’t * 

‘‘T tell you I don’t know what I’ve 
done, and I recognize just what she isn’t 
without your telling me. If she weren’t 
such a thoroughbred, and so much my 
superior in every way, I’d be wiggling 
out of it by myself. But she is different. 
I swear I’d marry that girl rather than 
hurt her feelings.’’ 

‘* Tell me the whole thing, ’’ commanded 
the other. 

‘‘Well, you know we have been play- 
ing for some time.’’ 

The doctor nodded grimly. 

‘Honestly, Will, I’ve done that girl a 
lot of good,” Jerome said earnestly. 
‘‘She was just a little too serious, too 
proper, before, and I made up my mind 
I’d educate her out of it. That was the 
real reason I went into the affair. I really 





don’t see why I’m not in love with her.”’ ° 


‘*Get to the point.’’ 

‘‘Well, then, tonight we were at the 
Greers’ dinner, and some way we both got 
fearfully intense. It has happened sev- 
eral times before, but this ! I talked 
a lot of rot to the effect that a man didn’t 
formally propose to a girl any more; he 
just went on deeper and deeper till they 
both sort of understood each other with- 
out needing to speak, though some day 
he would drop an offhand remark about 





. announcing it, or something, that changed 


it from a tacit toa formal engagement. 
You know how you go on when you're 
half in love for the moment, and she looks 
awfully pretty and “ 

‘‘T know the way you do,’’ said the 
doctor shortly. ‘‘ Go ahead.’’ 

‘‘ Well, we went on from bad to worse, 
and I grew pretty reckless. Poppy was 
at the other end of the table, and I— 
well, any way, something came up about 
last names, and, like a big fool, I said, 
‘When we are married, are you going to 
refer to me as Jerome or Mr. Latimer?’ 
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Imagine that, right on top of my propos- 
ing theory!” — 

‘* What did she do? ”’ 

‘*Gave me a queer little look, a sort of 
a flash, that struck meall ofa heap. If 
that was fooling, then she has gone ’way 
ahead of her teacher. At that minute the 
girls all got up to leave the table, and 
thank the Lord, I didn’t have another 
chance to see her alone. But when she 
shook hands and said good night, she—”’ 

‘* Well?’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know—only it didn’t 
seem like a refusal. What do you think ? 
Don’t you suppose she was just playing, 
as I was? Most girls understand that 
sort of thing.”’ 

The doctor smoked in silence till roused 
by an impatient 

‘*Well?”’ 

‘‘ Why don’t you go to see her and find 
out ?’’ he suggested. 

‘* But, for heaven’s sake, Will, don't 
you know that the first thing a man does 
on seeing his fiancée is to—well, commit 
himself? She would think it funny if I 
didn’t, if we are engaged, and if wearen’t, 
she’d think it funny if I did. So you 
see——’”’ 

‘‘Can’t you see her in public, where 


there would be no chance to commit your- 
‘ 


self?’ 

‘‘But I can’t wait fora crowd to as- 
semble. If I’m engaged, I’ve got to send 
some flowers first thing in the morning, 
and a note or two during the day, and 
chase up there myself in the afternoon, 
be persuaded to stay to dinner, and hang 
around till midnight or so. You don't 
seem to understand.’”’ 

‘‘T’m afraid I don’t,”” said Will, turn- 
ing out the light. ‘‘Open the hall door 
and wecan see our way. Here, take your 
shoes.’ 

Jerome dragged on the wet shoes and 
began to struggle into his overcoat. 

‘‘ What’s that for? ’’ asked the doctor. 

‘‘ There’s no use staying, ’’ was the sav- 
age answer. ‘‘I came to you for advice 
—the one person I’d go to in the world— 
and I can't get the least word out of you. 
If you are not interested enough ia 

The doctor was leaning in the doorway, 
looking strangely big and dark in the 
dim light. 

‘‘Jerome, if vou have led a girl on to 
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care for you and to give herself away, a 
girl like Mignonette,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘I 
think you are in honor bound to stand by 
her. If there is any throwing over to be 
done, leave it to her. That is what I 
honestly think, and I wish to heaven I 
didn’t. Now come to bed.’’ 

The next morning Jerome woke up 
with a yawn and a sigh, and put out his 
hand for his watch. 

‘‘Kight o’clock; time those flowers 
were starting,’’ he said, but Will refused 
to be flippant. ‘‘I’ll tell you what we'll 
do,’’ he went on, after a few minutes. 
‘‘T’ve planned it all out. I have a touch 
of grip or something—this cold really is 
bad—and am strictly forbidden to leave 
the house; that will account for the lack 
of flowers and notes. Meanwhile you— 
by the way, how well do you know Mign- 
onette? Well enough to run in on her 
at odd times? ”’ 

‘‘Um h’m.’’ 

‘‘I thought so. You used to go up 
there more than I did before I began on 
her education. Suppose, then, that you 
drop in on her this morning, incidentally 
let fall that I am confined to the house, 














and see how the land lies. Pump her, 
you know.”’ 
“T’ll be hanged if I will.’’ 
* ‘TT would do that for you. You might 


help me just that much, Will. You 

couldn’t goin and cut me out, could you ? 

I give you leave to say anything you 

want about me; run me down all you 

like. Tell her you pity the girl that mar- 
ries me, and all that. Goon.”’ 

‘‘Well, I will go and see her,’’ Will 
finally agreed, after much arguing, ‘‘ and 
I’ll say that you are laid up. I won’t 

- promise another thing.’’ 

‘“That’s great. Perhaps you’d better 
telephone to the office. Father has a way 
of expecting me down,’’ Jerome added. 

’ Dr. Perry nodded and hurried off, half 
angry at himself and wholly angry at 
Jerome. 

It was only through the maid’s stupid- 
ity that he accomplished his errand that 
morning; and yet it was a very natural 
blunder on Katy’s part. Mignonette had 
complained of neuralgia at breakfast, and 
had declared her intention of spending 
the day on the divan in the little morn- 
ing room. 
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‘‘My head aches dreadfully. I don’t 
want to see a soul today,’’ she said em- 
phatically as she went off, looking pale 
and forlorn. 

There had followed a parental discus- 
sion as to whether it could be anything 
serious—for grip was holding high carni- 
val that winter—and about the advisa- 
bility of sending for a doctor, all of which 
Katy heard as she waited on the table. 
Certain details of etiquette had never 
come under her notice, so when Dr. Perry 
rang at about eleven o’clock, she ushered 
him promptly into the morning room with 
a serene ‘‘ The doctor, ma’am,’’ and shut 
the door behind him. 

Mignonette half started up, with a dis- 
mayed consciousness of her ugly little 
flannel wrapper, but sank back again as 
she remembered her slipperless feet. Dr. 
Perry was not in the least embarrassed, 
but propriety evidently demanded that he 
should appear so. 

‘‘T anvafraid Katy thought that I came 
professionally,’’ he said with one hand on 
the knob and a preternaturally serious 
expression. ‘‘ I hope you will excuse——”’ 

Mignonette had found herself again, 
and faced the situation with a cordial 
little smile, scorning vanity’s shocked 


- whispers. 


‘‘But I’m very glad to see you,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ You haven’t been near me for ages. 
Do come over and shake hands. I’m not 
contagious, truly.’’ 

Will dropped his pose with a laugh. 

‘‘Can’t I catch you, no matter how 
hard I try ?’’ he said. ‘‘ You don’t look 
alarmingly ill.’’ 

‘Well, I am,’’ with some resentment. 
‘If you were any kind of a doctor, you'd 
know at a glance that I had a bad 
headache and six inches of neuralgia in 
my shoulder.’’ 

‘‘T see three symptoms, but they give 
me a pretty clear idea of your case,’’ Will 
said. ‘One is this pile of novels. 
What’s that—‘ Little Women’? Is that 
your taste in literature ? ’’ 

‘‘I always go back to my childhood 
when I’m laid up,’’ said Mignonette. 
‘‘ Books like that sort of stroke your hair 
and warm your feet and tuck you up. 
They are so comfortable. If you were a 
girl, you would understand just what they 
do for one. What is the next symptom? ”’ 

















‘‘Oh, I suppose it’s that funny little 
striped business you’re wearing. Don’t 
cover it up; I like it. It makes you look 
about sixteen.’’ 

‘*T believe I was when it was first 
made. And the third symptom? ”’ 

‘J don’t think I’ll tell you. You 
might not like it.’’ 

‘Yes, I shall. You must, or I will 
take the case out of your hands.’’ 

‘‘ Well, then, there is a little look about 
your eyes that would suggest—oh, but the 
thing is impossible. You never cry, do 
you?”’ 

Mignonette flushed a little under his 
teasing scrutiny, but her eyes defied him 


gallantly. 
‘‘How odd!’’ she said, cocking her 
eyebrows in brazen surprise. ‘‘It must 


be my headache. Are they so very red?”’ 

‘‘Not red at all; just a little shadowy 
and interesting at the corners. Probably 
it is the headache,’’ said Will, outwardly 
routed. He might not have retreated so 
easily if the remembrance of his errand 
had not intruded itself with annoying 
distinctness. ‘‘By the way, I left a 
friend of yours more or less laid up this 
morning,” he went on with an effort. 
‘‘Jerome has as little idea of taking care 
of himself——’' He shook his head ab- 
stractedly, though he knew well enough 
that the color had rushed up into Mign- 
onette’s face, and her eyes had beaten a 
hasty retreat. 

‘‘Is he—is it serious ?’’ she asked after 
a pause, self consciousness in every syl- 
lable. 

‘‘Oh, no. I shall keep him locked in 
today, if I can; but it is not much more 
than a cold,’’ he said, inwardly hating 
his errand when he saw her look of bright 
relief. ‘‘Jerome has no prudence,’’ he 
went on, resolved to get it over with 
as soon as possible. ‘‘ He is a good deal 
of an infant in some ways. He is one of 
those people who never know their own 
minds two days running. He simply 
follows his impulses without the slight- 
est thought of consequences. You never 
can depend on him.’’ 

‘‘I thought he was your best friend,” 
said Mignonette coldly. ‘‘He always 
speaks as if you were. I always believed 
that the friendship between you was rather 
an ideal one. He is very loyal to you.”’ 
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Will, having slandered his friend en- 
tirely from a sense of duty, felt injured at 
her tone. Explanation was impossible, 
and so, a few minutes later, they parted 
somewhat stiffly. Mignonette lay star- 
ing into space for half an hour after he 
had gone, then jumped up and dressed to 
go out. Her headache was better, she 
said, and she wanted some air. 

Late that afternoon the most miserable 
young man in all the city dragged him- 
self up Mignonette’s front steps. Will had 
come back unaccountably short and dis- 
agreeable, with a dry account of what he 
had noticed—namely, one violent blush 
and a tendency to partisanship. He 
added that if Jerome were any kind of a 
man, he would go up there himself that 
very afternoon and settle the affair one 
way or the other. Whatever happened, 
Dr. Perry would have nothing more to do 
with it, and didn’t want to hear another 
word on the subject. 

Jerome hung around, aggrieved and 
nervous, until after four o’clock, when 
conscience from within and coolness from 
without started his feet in the right direc- 
tion. 

As he entered the hall, Mignonette 
came impulsively to meet him, holding 
out to him both hands and the most radi- 
ant little smile that ever greeted a reluc- 
tant lover. He took the hands, and then, 
feeling as though he were breaking all the 
commandments as well as settling the 
noose around his own neck, he stooped 
slowly down. Mignonette drew back 
with shining eyes and a laughing whis- 
per, ‘‘ Oh, my dear, the girls! ”’ 

Jerome straightened up in alarm. In 
direct line of vision through the door, 
which Mignonette had left open behind 
her, were two of the most inopportune 
guests a diabolical fate could have 
summoned. By the table sat Daffodil, 
in whose pocket even now might be con- 
cealed the impetuous letter in which, 
twenty four short hours ago, he had told 
her all that this correspondence meant to 
him, and what his days would be if there 
came a drought when the precious little 
white envelopes ceased to fall on his 
path. It was a beautiful, artistic letter, 
somewhat in the style of a ‘‘ prose fancy, *’ 
and he had secretly regretted that there 
were special passages in it that might un- 
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fit it for future use in his biography. If 
his sense of humor had been less keen, he 
might have kept a copy of it. 

’ On the piano stool perched, of all the 
girls in the world, Poppy—Poppy, on 
whose desk at home stood a frame con- 
taining fourteen different views of him- 
self, ranging through long dresses and 
bibs, Scotch kilts and billow curls, 
braided jackets and shapeless knicker- 
bockers, and all the stages of masculine 
adornment that lie between staring in- 
fancy and complacent manhood ; Poppy, 
for whose amusement he had offered 
marriage in a new and original form once 
a week for the last three months, on the 
comfortable understanding that she 
would always decline. She liked the 
little attention, she said, and it kept her 
hand in. What perverse chance had 


brought them all together ? 

Daffodil greeted him smilingly, having 
evidently missed the significance of that 
tableau in the hall, but Poppy, on the 
piano stool, merely gave him a curt nod, 
and devoted all her attention to the gaudy 


cover of a new song. 

‘‘And she hasn’t missed a trick,’’ he 
thought miserably, as he did his best to 
smile adoringly at Mignonette, talk fer- 
vently to Daffodil, and propitiate the un- 
smiling Poppy with glances of humorous 
understanding. Of course he became 
confused—few men are clever enough to 
keep three love affairs going at once—and 
sent the right glance to the wrong girl ; 
but Mignonette, sunny, talkative, full of 
eager little laughs and exclamations, ap- 
parently noticed nothing. Her little air 
of proprietorship was charming, but it 
exasperated Jerome to the swearing point 
under Daffodil’s unsuspicious smiles and 
Poppy’s hostile glances. Once, in pass- 
ing him, Mignonette laid her hand for an 
instant on his shoulder. The piano stool 
gave a vicious twirl, and a moment later 
Poppy took her departure. The other caller 
seemed in no hurry to go. It was nearly 
dinner time when she reluctantly rose. 

‘‘T’ve stayed disgracefully long,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but the truth is, I dread going 
home tonight, for I’m all soul alone, and 
it’s so dismal.’’ 

Mignonette sent Jerome an appealing 
‘‘What else can I do?’’ glance, as she 
said readily, 
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‘‘Stay here and take dinner with us. 
And, Jerome, you must stay too, so that 
you can take her home.’’ 

‘* You're a dear,’’ said Daffodil, pulling 
off her gloves. ‘‘I know I hinted, but 
I did want to be asked. I suppose I 
really ought to be at home writing letters, ’’ 
she added, pushing back a blue envelope 
that was escaping from her pocket, with 
a significant glance at Jerome. Migno- 
nette looked from one to the other with a 
puzzled expression, and for several min- 
utes was rather silent. Jerome squirmed 
on the hook and prayed for death. 

Dinner was a long misery. Daffodil 
evidently thought that he had stayed en- 


 tirely on her account—not an unnatural 


mistake, considering his last letter—and 
did her best to give him a good time. 
She was daring, confidential, brimming 
over with the secret of their picturesque 
correspondence. Some of her allusions 
hovered so close to the blue. envelope in 
her pocket that Jerome grew cold and 
faint. He cursed his trick of butterfly 
lovering as he saw Mignonette becoming 
quieter and graver every moment. Her 
eyes no longer flashed signals across to 
him, and, as they left the dining room, 
he noticed that she drew away from the 
arm Daffodil tried to slip over her shoul- 
der. After he had taken the guest home, 
a couple of weary hours later, he hurried 
back to see what he could do with his 
haughty fiancée and the tangled web by 
which he was surrounded, but the house 
was dark and he dared not ring. 

Dr. Perry looked up with a frown as 
Jerome came wearily into the laboratory 
half an hour later. 

‘‘ Well, are we tocongratulate you? ’”’ 
he asked in an unfriendly tone. 

‘‘Does carbolic acid hurt?’’ was all 
Jerome said: 

‘“‘Oh, no. 
ates.”’ 

‘‘Blow out the gas, then, and I’ll try 
that. Ass, ass, ass!’’ Jerome added, 
beating his head softly against the wall. 
‘“ Yes, I’m engaged all right. I’ve had 
a very happy evening; ’’ and he plunged 
into a dismal tale of his sufferings. 

‘‘T don’t see but what it turned out 
rather well,’’ said Will, without a trace 
of sympathy. ‘‘ You want Mignonette to 
throw you over, and it looks very much 


It refreshes and invigor- 
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as if she would. I think you were in 
luck.’’ 

‘‘But I tell you, she cares,” burst out 
Jerome. ‘‘I don’t want to get out of it 
that way. I feel as if I’d—I’d stepped 
on a kitten. If you had seen her face 
when I came—and then when I left! I 
hate myself from head to foot. If ever 
I try to educate a girl again! And that 
isn't all.” : 

Will gave an impatient shrug. 

‘‘Oh, there’s more, is there? ’’ 

‘‘You know I took Daffodil home,’’ 
said Jerome slowly. ‘‘I had been won- 
dering all the evening just what was the 
matter with her, and then I found out. 
It was the letter I wrote her yester- 
day.’’ 

‘‘In which you accidentally asked her 
to marry you,” added Will, relaxing into 
an unwilling smile. 

‘‘Why, I didn’t suppose I had,’’ said 
the other earnestly. ‘All my letters 
have been more or less impetuous, and I 
didn’t know this was such a big advance. 
I believe I did say something about what 
- she meant to my life, but, good heavens, 
she’s old enough to know better! ”’ 

‘‘You ought to weara button with ‘I’m 
only fooling’ printed on it,’’ suggested 
the doctor. 

‘**T’m a darned fool’ would be more 
appropriate,’’ said Jerome, scowling. 
‘‘Well, on the way home Daffodil grew 
sort of quiet, and she said she hadn’t an- 
swered my sweet little letter because she 
hadn’t quite known what to say; but I’m 
to go up there tomorrow at five and we’ll 
talk it all over—and oh, Lord, I’m afraid 
I’m engaged to her too.” 

Will laughed in spite of himself. 

‘* All aboard for Salt Lake,’’ he said. 

‘Yes, it’s funny,’’ said Jerome impa- 
tiently. ‘‘It’s a great joke when you 
aren’t init. I wonder how many more 
of my little friends are getting their trous- 
seaus ready. Poppy isn’t, I’ll bet, but 
she’s the oniy one I’m sure of. I have 
always wondered why men didn’t give 
girls a better time, and make life more 
interesting forthem. Now Iknow. And 
to tell you the honest truth,’’ he added, 
getting up to go, ‘‘ being out with Poppy 
feels worse than being in with all the 
rest.’’ 

Jerome lay awake most of the night, re- 
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hearsing an adroit interview with Daffo- 
dil which would lead her gently back into 
the realm of toy love making, without 
arousing her suspicions, but in the morn- 
ing it seemed less feasible. 

‘‘What does a girl always think you 
want to marry her for?’’ he exclaimed 
impatiently. 

A note from Mignonette added to his 
troubles. 

‘‘T want to talk with you very seri- 
ously,’’ she wrote. ‘‘Come at five, and 
I will see that we are not interrupted.”’ 
Five—that was the very hour to which 
Daffodil had pinned him down. 

‘‘That’s right. Pile it on,’’ said Jerome. 
‘If I were twins, I might manage it. 
Oh, hang it all! I wish I were married 
and out of harm’s way.”’ 

Jerome could have slipped out of both 
appointments, but he was no coward, and 
there was in him a certain joy in an ex- 
citing situation, a game with edged tools, 
which tempted him irresistibly to try his 
skill. Moreover, an unacknowledged pas- 
sion to have all his world in sympathy 
with him—or, if you will, a little in love 
with him—made him hesitate to appear in 
the sorry guise of a man running away. 
So he decided to try the dangerous experi- 
ment of keeping both appointments by 
going to Mignonette’s house half an hour 
early. Daffodil would be more likely to 
forgive tardiness ; andif she were a little 
angry, the interview would be less diffi- 
cult, for Jerome had determined to act as 
if the fatal letter and last night’s talk had 
merely been clever moves in the game of 
hearts with which they had been trifling. 

As he stood in Mignonette’s parlor, 
nervously wondering what the upshot of 
it all would be, he heard voices on the 
stairs, one of which sent a chill through 
him, for it was indubitably Daffodil’s. 
Both girls were laughing. 

‘«T think we’ve punished him enough,’’ 
Mignonette was saying. ‘* Did you ever 
see any one suiier as he did last night? ”’ 

‘‘T hope it did him good,’’ said Daffo- 
dil. ‘‘ Jerome is altogether too promiscu- 
ous. He needed a lesson. He carries 
that butterfly lovering altogether too far. 
Why, his simplest note would amount to 
an offer of marriage from any one else.’’. 

‘‘Dear me, it was fortunate I went to 
you that morning,” Mignonette ex- 
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claimed. ‘‘I never was so worried in my 
life. Somehow, the more I thought of it, 
and the way he looked when he said good 
night, the more certain I was that he had 
been in earnest after all, and had misun- 
derstood my fooling. If you could have 
seen that anxious, tragic expression! I 
don’t see how he did it so well! ”’ 

‘‘He meant it at the moment,’’ said 
Daffodil. ‘‘He means all those letters I 
showed you—while he’s writing them. 
It is his power of being in earnest that 
makes him such a dangerous trifler. It 
was too bad that girl had to call at the 
same time he did. We could have carried 
it much farther if she hadn’t. Do you 
think she noticed ?” 

‘‘T don’t believe so. I was very dis- 
creet,’’ said Mignonette, whose know- 
ledge of Poppy was slight. ‘‘I wish I 
hadn’t quarreled with Dr. Perry over the 
affair. He was running Jerome down, 
and I snubbed him for his disloyalty, 
while probably, all the time, Jerome had 
put him up to it.”’ 

‘Well, it all went off beautifully,’’ 
said Daffodil, opening the front door. 
‘«T wonder which of us he will honor this 
afternoon ! ’’ 

“IT am going to put him out of his 
misery,’’ laughed Mignonette. ‘‘I shall 
simply say, ‘My dear boy, it was alla 
parable acted out for your benefit. Take 
it well to heart.’ He has had discipline 
enough.”’ 

Jerome listened in a trance of bewilder- 
ment. At first he felt foolish, then 
angry, then his love of a good joke swept 
everything away in a silent wave of 
laughter. He heard Katy’s voice in the 
hall, and. a gasp of dismay from Mignon- 
ette, and had just time to slip into the lit- 
tle library beyond and assume a ‘“‘ waiting 
here for hours ’’ expression when Mign- 
onette’s flushed face appeared in the 
doorway. 

‘Qh, you’re in here,’’ she began un- 
certainly. 

‘““Yes. Katy suggested that I should 
come in by the fire,’’ was the guileless 
answer. Jerome’s brain had been work- 
ing rapidly. ‘‘I thought you were never 
coming. Iam so happy today,’’ he add- 
ed, taking both her hands and squeezing 
them. ‘‘ This is the first time I’ve seen 
you alone since the Greers’ dinner, and 
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there is so much to say. I couldn’t wait 
till five.’’ 

Mignonette was plainly disconcerted. 

‘‘So happy?’’ she stammered. The 
parable speech was quite forgotten. 

‘‘Hasn’t a man a right to be happy 
when he is engaged to marry the sweetest 
girl in the whole world? ’’ He smiled at 
her affectionately, but she sprang up in 
dismay. 

‘‘But you aren’t engaged,’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘It’s all—I mean . 

‘* Yes, it’s all a secret yet,’’ said Jer- 
ome. ‘‘ You are one of the first persons 
I’ve told, but you have been so good to 
me, I wanted you to know it right away. 
Her letter only came this morning.’’ 

Mignonette dropped into a chair, and 
stared at him in such frank amazement 
that the happy, childlike expression 
nearly failed him. 

‘Her letter? ’’ she said. 

Jerome’s mind had rushed ahead of his 
words, rapidly improvising. 

‘“Yes. I expected to go East again 
this month, but I couldn’t get away, so I 
wrote instead. I simply couldn’t wait 
any longer. Have I been very queer and 
I really 


absent these last few days? 
haven’t known what I was saying or 


doing, I was in such suspense. You 
have been awfully good to me. I fancied 
you guessed a little, you were so sym- 
pathetic. Did you?’”’ 

‘‘No—oh, no, I didn’t guess,’’ said 
Mignonette. 

‘‘T don’t know what I should have 
done without you,’’ he went on. ‘‘I feel 
as fond of you as if you were my dear lit- 
tle sister. I hope you and she are going 
to be great friends.’’ 

Mignonette’s thoughts were racing 
back and forth over the past in hopeless 
confusion, like hounds after a lost trail, 
but she began to think of appearances. 

‘Do tell me about it,’’ she said, with a 
weak show of enthusiasm. ‘‘I suppose 
it happened when you were East last 
summer. What is her name? ”’ 

‘It’s Violet White,’’ said Jerome, in- 
wardly hoping that he had not hit on a 
brand of cold cream or anew soap. ‘‘ Yes, 
it began last summer, and of course we’ ve 
been corresponding ever since. I wish 
you could know her. She isn’t like most 
girls. But I’ve done nothing but talk of 
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my affairs, and you wanted to see me 
about something serious. What was 
er’ 

But Jerome had enjoyed all the revenge 
he was to be allowed. Mignonette had 
collected her wits and clothed herself in 
a defensive armor of smiling composure. 

‘‘Never mind my affairs today. Yours 
are vastly more interesting,’’ she said 
easily. ‘‘I want to know all about your 
fiancée. Is she pretty?’’ And she 
plunged into a lively cross questioning, 
which kept Jerome’s imagination hard at 
work. Indeed, if Mignonette had paid 
the slightest attention to his answers, 
she might have noticed some strange in- 
consistencies about Miss White, whose 
home appeared to be in three different 
States, and whose eyes changed reck- 
lessly from blue to brown as the question 
was absently repeated. When he caught 
himself shifting her from an only child 
into the eldest of a large family, Jerome 
got up to go. 

There was triumph in his eyes as he 
walked away, leaving Mignonette still 
bewildered with the task of putting two 


and two together and getting any plaus- 
ible results. At the corner a new thought 


sobered him. What if this absurd tale 
should come to Poppy’s ears? Mignon- 
ette was to receive a full and penitent 
confession by the first mail in the morn- 
ing, but meanwhile, chance could do any- 


thing, and Poppy was quite angry enough 


as it was, thanks to the accidental part 
she had played in the farce comedy. 
With a sudden resolve to tell it all from 
beginning to end, and throw himself on 
her mercy, Jerome jumped on the nearest 
car that could carry him Poppyward. 

It was still early, so Mignonette, after 
a dazed interval, put on her things and 
went out, intending to carry the news to 
Daffodil. She felt bewildered, and just a 
little mortified, for, though she recognized 
the joke, she was not quite ready to laugh 
at it. When aturn brought her face to 
face with Dr. William Perry, she stopped 
and spoke to him, with a sudden impulse 
to make upand be friends. Will met her 
more than half way. 

‘‘T was just going down town to buy a 
wedding present,’’ he said. ‘‘ This is the 
first spare minute I’ve had all day. Do 
come and help me. I’m sostupid at such 


led to the region of shops. 
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things. I never can think of anything 
but butter knives and gravy ladles.’’ 

‘*Is it for Jerome ? ” asked Mignonette, 
glancing up at him with a little laugh. 
She was curious to see how much he 
knew. 

Will looked a trifle blank, and some of 
the animation died out of his face. 

‘‘No, not this one,’’ he said gravely, 
as they walked down the long slope that 
‘*Ts it settled 
—how soon he is to need his ? ”’ 

‘* Oh, it is too early for that, isn’t it? ’’ 
said Mignonette. ‘‘We were talking 
about it this afternoon, but nothing was 
said about dates.’’ 

‘‘T want to tell you,’’ Will said with 
an effort, ‘‘how much I think Jerome is 
to be congratulated.’’ 

Something in his tone puzzled Mignon- 
Ete: 

“You like it, then? ’’ she said ab- 
sently. 

‘‘When the girl you admire most in 
the whole world marries your best friend, 
I suppose you ought to be pleased,’’ said 
Will, with an odd smile. 

Mignonette was conscious of a strange 
pang, but she laughed bravely, to show 
that she was heart whole, and did not 
give a button who was first with this 
towering young man beside her. 

‘* How well did you know her? ”’ she 
asked. 

‘“As well as she would let me, didn’t 
I? ’’ answered Will, somewhat to her sur- 
prise. Did he suppose she kept track of 
his affairs? ‘‘I might have known her 
much better,’’ he went on, ‘‘ but Jerome 
appeared on the scene, and I didn’t care 
to be number two, so I drew back. There’s 
the history of a broken heart in a nut- 
shell.’’ 

He laugh-d and struck the pavement a 
ringing blow with his stick. Mignonette 
eyed him gravely. 

‘‘ And you cared? ’’ she asked. 

It seemed an eternity before he an- 
swered. 

‘*Ves, I cared,”’ he said, meeting her 
eyes, which suddenly filled and drooped. 

‘Violet White must be a very fascinat- 
ing girl,’’ she said after a long silence. 

‘‘Who is she? ’’ asked Will. 

‘‘Why, Miss White, Jerome’s fiancée. 
We were just talking about her.’’ 
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‘‘} don’t know what you mean,”’ said 
Will helplessly. 

‘‘ Have I got the name wrong? ’’ with a 
puzzled frown. ‘‘I mean the girl Jerome is 
going to marry. Isn’t it Violet White? ”’ 

They had both stopped, careless of the 
hurrying crowd on either side, and were 
staring at each other in bewilderment. 

‘* At eleven o’clock last night he was 
engaged to you,’’said Willslowly. ‘‘The 
Lord knows who it is by this time.’’ 

A sudden light irradiated Mignonette’s 
face. 

‘‘ Then you weren’t talking about Miss 
White? ’’ she began, turning to walk on. 

‘‘T was talking about you. I thought 
you knew.”’ 

‘‘T didn’t dream it.’’ 

‘‘ You thought I meant 

‘“That horrid Violet White,’’ 
Mignonette. 

They turned into a quieter street, for 
they had things to say that could not be 
shouted. _When they had placed together 
their parts of the mystery, they came to 
a fairly clear understanding of the whole. 

‘‘Jerome found us out, and that is the 
way he got even,’’ laughed Mignonette. 
‘* You don’t know how I blessed you that 
dreadful morning when you told me he 
was ill. I had played invalid so that I 
needn’t seehim if hecame. I didn’t dare 
go out, for fear I’d meet him. When I 
found he was laid up, I resolved to tell 
the whole thing to a girl I knew and get 
her advice, without giving his name. 
When I finished she just said, ‘If the 
man is Jerome Latimer, you needn’t 
worry.’ And then she showed me some 
of his letters toher. Iwas tremendously 
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relieved, but all the same I didn’t like 
having been fooled, and so we made up 
our minds to punish him.’’ 

‘‘And incidentally punished me,’’ said 
Will. 

‘‘Oh, dear me, we forgot the wedding 
present,’’ exclaimed Mignonette. ‘‘It’s 
too late to go back now.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, it’s too late to go back now,”’ 
said Will with meaning. 

The laboratory was deserted that even- 
ing, but towards midnight two cheerful 
faces came together at the door and went 
in for a smoke. After half a pipe of 
silence, Jerome looked up. 

‘‘ Poppy says she won’t marry me,’’ he 
began, and there was another pause before 
he added, ‘‘ but she says she’ll be engaged 
to me, just to keep the other girls away.”’ 

The two men laughed, and hunched 
themselves down in ungainly comfort. 

‘¢ What will Violet White say ?’’ asked 
Will. 

Jerome laughed. ; 

‘‘What a guy they made of me! ’’ h 
said. ‘‘ They showed splendid team work. 
I suppose you know all about every- 
thing? ”’ 

‘* Yes, pretty much. 
side tonight.’’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s where you were. I must 
get another name for that girl. ‘ Mign- 
onette ’ is altogether too artless and inno- 
cent. How would ‘Foxglove ’ do?’’ 

I'll find you one,”’ 


She told me her 


‘‘ Leave it to me. 
said Will. 
Jerome stared. 
‘‘Perhaps you would prefer Mrs. Will- 
iam Perry,’’ he suggested. 
Will only laughed. 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 
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GLIMPSES OF THACKERAY. 


The old time London scenes in which the author of “Vanity Fair” lived and worked, and 
amid which he set the characters of his famous novels. 


HE was a cynic! By his life all wrought 
Of generous acts, mild words, and gentle 
ways; 
His heart wide open to all kindly thought, 
His hand so swift to give, his tongue to praise ! 


He wasacynic! You might read it writ 
In that broad brow, crowned with its silver 
hair ; 
In those blue eyes, with childish candor lit, 
In that sweet smile his lips were wont to wear. 


He was acynic! By the love that clung 
About him from his children, friends, and kin; 
By the sharp pain light pen and gossip tongue 
Wrought in him, chafing the soft heart within! 


*HIRLEY BROOKS wrote this poem 
in memory of Thackeray, just after 

the great novelist’s death, and he caught 
the spirit of the man he and so many 
others had loved. That the author of 
‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ was cynical in some of 
his work can hardly be denied. He took 
a positive delight in crushing a foible 
wherever he found it, and he had such a 
horror of snobs and snobbishness that 
sometimes, when he saw a grain of this 
failing, he could not resist the temptation 
8 


to make the whole lump which it con- 
taminated ridiculous. But after all, he 
himself believed in human nature. 
Where in his books has any one been 
taught that happiness in this world ever 
comes from anything save honor and frank 
virtue? That is not the teaching of a 
cynic. 

Thackeray’s life has been so little known 
generally that the world might have be- 
lieved almost anything of him. The one 
person who could write it fully, who 
could give the perfect character sketch 
that would put the living man before us, 
would be his daughter, Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie ; but he made her promise, before 
his death, that she would write no biog: 
raphy of him. 

We know that for two hundred years 
the Thackerays had belonged to the best 
professional class in England, and had 
had in their veins some of its best blood. 
For two centuries they had won their way 
to fame and fortune through their pens, 
or tongues, or swords. 
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close friend until the day of 
his death. 

The boy, whose father had 
left him a fortune of about a 
hundred thousand dollars, 
was brought home from In- 
dia very young, and was 
sent to Charterhouse School, 
which is now at Godalming, 
in Surrey, but which then 
occupied its old quarters in 
the heart of London. We 
find him there, a gentle. 
timid little fellow, who never 
cared to play games, and had 
no skill in them. He gave 
up his play time to making 
very bad parodies and to 
editing a school magazine. 

In his early days Thack- 
eray disliked the school very 
much, and always spoke of 
it as ‘‘ Slaughterhouse, ’’ but 
as he grew older all its un- 
pleasantness faded away, and 
he saw the literary value of 
the place, which he drew in 
the ‘‘Grey Friars’’ where gen- 
tle Colonel Newcome ended 
his life. 

Before he was eighteen 
Thackeray went upto Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but he 
did not remain there long 
enough to take his degree. 
It was long enough, however, 
to father alittle paper called 
The Snob, which bore on its 
title page the information 
that it was ‘‘not conducted 
by members of the univer- 
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28 CLERKENWELL ROAD, WHERE THACKERAY LODGED AS A sity. 


YOUNG MAN. 


Drawn by William Thomson. 


William Makepeace Thackeray was 
born in Calcutta, where his father and his 
grandfather had been in the Indian civil 
service. His’ father, Richmond Thack- 
eray,as a young man, was the leader of 
the gayest set in the Asiatic city. His 
mother was only nineteen when she mar- 
ried, and twenty four when she was left a 
widow’; but she was not to be one long. 
She married Major Carmichael Smith, 
who remained Thackeray’s intimate and 


When he left Cambridge, 
he told his stepfather and his 
mother that it was his inten- 

tion to become an artist, and he set off 
to Weimar to study there. He spent 
most of the next few years traveling back- 
ward and forward between Germany and 
England. As aboy, he was idle ; indeed, 
and in spite of all the work he did, he 
had a strong inclination for idleness 
throughout his life. One of his friends 
said of him that he detested ‘‘ the elbow 
grease of thinking.’’ At this time he 
thoroughly enjoyed himself. He had 












money enough to do what he pleased, 
and he did it. He never learned to draw. 
Perhaps it was not in him to learn to 
draw correctly, but he could always illus- 
trate—which is a different thing alto- 
gether. We never find his illustrations 
to his own stories inefficient. He con- 
veys the feeling of his text, and that is 
something which not one artist in ten, 
nor in twenty, can do. - 

Then he came of age, and went home, 
to take his fortune into his own hands, 
and to squander it all within about a 
year. Some of it disappeared in an 
Indian bank, a good deal of it was lost at 
cards, and the rest went into a newspaper. 
Like every novelist, Thackeray was fond 
of using his own experiences as material, 
and he has given the history of this dis- 
astrous journalistic venture in ‘ Lovel, 
the Widower.’’ After telling how he was 
swindled into buying Zhe Museum, he 
describes the futile ambitions in which 
he indulged : 


I daresay I gave myself airs as the editor 
of that confounded Museum, and proposed to 
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educate the public taste, to diffuse morality and 
sound literature throughout the nation, and to 
pocket a liberal salary in return for my services. 
I daresay I printed my own sonnets, my own 
tragedy, my own verses—I daresay I wrote 
satirical articles—I daresay I made a gaby of my- 
self to the world. Pray, my good friend, hast 
thou ever done likewise ? If thou hast never 
been a fool, be sure thou wilt never be a wise 
man. 


It was after the loss of his fortune that 
Thackeray went to Dickens, in 1835, and 
proposed to become the illustrator of the 
rising young novelist’s next book. Dick- 
ens declined the suggestion because his 
drawings were not good enough, and 
then he turned to literature. Literature 
is such an easy thing toturnto! Any 
one can command pen and paper. 

Although the world has long ago 
agreed that Thackeray was her gifted 
child, literature was not very kind to 
him in the beginning. He had a terrible 
struggle. He wrote for newspapers, but 
he had no permanent place until he was 
taken upon the staff of /raser’s Mag- 
azine. He had to live very poorly, and 








LAMB COURT, TEMPLE, WHERE ‘“‘ PENDENNIS”’ LIVED. 


Drawn by William Thomson. 
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his path was still a hard one even after 
he became one of the props of the mag- 
azine. His first story was ‘‘ The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond,’’ and it was so little 
esteemed that the publishers asked him 
to shorten it. 

It was then that Thackeray’s friends 
found in him the great despondency 


since his death inaty of us have hunted 
up Lamb Court, where A/ajor Pendennis 
had so much trouble in climbing three 
flights of ‘‘ abominable black stairs.’’ 
Thackeray lived in a great many 
places, from his old lodgings in the 
Clerkenwell Road to the beautiful house 
which he built in Kensington Gardens, 
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THE OLD CHARTERHOUSE, THACKERAY’S ‘‘GREY FRIARS.’’ 


Drawn by William Thomson. 


which came upon him now and then all 
through his life. He was not sure of 
himself. He knew that there was in him 
the ability to write a clever story, but he 
distrusted his power to keep himself up 
to the mark in his task. He did not 
enjoy his work. He had no confidence 
that the public would like his books, or 
that he would be able to continue writ- 
ing. Even until the last, he doubted the 
continuance of his popularity. 

Much of Thackeray’s own experience, 
and of his youthful ideas of life, he put 
into ‘‘Pendennis.’’ It was a labor of 
love to tell of the starting of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, and of the life in chambers 
in the Temple. He knew the Temple 
and the streets about it thoroughly, and 


and in which he died. That house is 
standing yet, next to one covered with 
old ivy, which gives it a picturesque 
background. He liked Kensington, and 
after he moved away from 16 Kensington 
Square, he was in the habit of coming 
back to look at the place until he was a 
well known figure on the streets, and till 
he finally built the house in the Palace 
Gardens. 

It was in Kensington that ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair’’ was written. Looking back from 
today, it seems almost impossible that 
there ever could have been a time when 
Thackeray was not famous, but ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair ’’ was the first book upon which he 
put his own name. Before that he had 
kept to his humorous om de guerre of 
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THE CLOISTERS OF THE CHARTERHOUSE. 


Drawn by William Thomson. 


‘‘Michael Angelo Titmarsh.’’ It was 
not until 1848 that he achieved what 
might be called success with this story, 
the publication of which was completed 
that year. 

Eleven years before, young Thackeray 
had married Miss Isabella Shawe, the 
daughter of a colonel inthe army. He 
had three children, two of whom—Mrs. 
Ritchie, whose work is so well known, 
and Mrs. Leslie Stephen—grew up to be 
the greatest delight to him, as if in com- 
pensation for his terribly unhappy mar- 
ried life. After the birth of her third 
daughter, his wife became ill, and lost 
her mind. At first Thackeray would not 
believe that it was anything but illness, 
and night after night, after his work at the 
office of Fraser’s or Punch was over, he 
would sit up with the poor demented 
creature, when everybody but the devoted 
husband could see that there was no cure 
for her. It was finally necessary to put 


TEM iy her intoan asylum, where she 


lived, hopelessly insane, long 
after her husband’s death. 

It was during these terri- 
ble years that Thackeray was 
writing the sense and non- 
sense, the fun and satire, 
which, with John Leach’s 
pictures, were making the 
reputation of Punch. Into 
every joke there must have 
gone an aching heart. 

At first the publishers 
fought very shy of ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair.’’ It was different from 
anything they had ever had 
before, and they hardly un- 
derstood it. Thackeray said 
that people had become ac- 
customed to abnormal char- 
acters in fiction. Heroes 
were made what men ought 
to be, and heroines what wo- 
men would like to be, with 
the consequence that they 
were like no real men and 
women that ever lived. He 
intended his characters to be 
natural. 

The story was brought out 
in thirty seven numbers, and 
as it neared its ending, 
Thackeray found himself a 
famous man. He had fairly opened his 
oyster with his pen. Before this he had 
been a figure of some prominence in the 
literary set of London, principally through 
his connection with Punch, and people of 
distinction had already sought him out ; 
but the general public did not know him 
as it knew Dickens, until after the publi- 
cation of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’’ His intimates 
of those days all give the same account of 
him, as the ever genial, kind hearted 
friend. ‘‘If,’’ said one, ‘‘I could only 
remember the impromptus which fell 
from his lips, or only had the drawings of 
his which we used to chuck around as 
though they were worth nothing! ”’ 

On all occasions of jollity he would hide 
the melancholy that was a part of his 
nature, and let the spirit of fun take full 
possession of him. These ought to have 
been happy days for Thackeray ; and but 
for his never ending sorrow over his wife, 
they probably would have been. He 
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had made money ; fame and friends were 
his. He had an attractive personality 
and a splendid physique. He was six 
feet four inches in height, with hair that 
was prematurely gray. His broad shoul- 
ders, full chest, and distinguished air 
always made the London crowd turn aside 
to make a way for him. His children 
and his friends were all in all to him, and 
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‘‘Esmond ’’ that he wrote his lectures 
upon ‘‘The English Humorists of the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ and brought them 
to America, where he delivered them to 
great audiences. ‘‘Esmond ”’ did not at 
once take its place, even among the crit- 
ics, as its author’s best book, and with 
the general public it never has ousted 
‘‘Vanity Fair.’’ He sorrowed over its 
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16 KENSINGTON SQUARE, ONE OF THACKERAY’S HOMES. 


Drawn by William Thomson. 


his relations with them were very beauti- 
ful; but always there went with him the 
sorrow of his life. It made all things, 
even his fame, seem unsure. Young 
children, however sweet, cannot make a 
home, and Thackeray was driven back to 
the clubs for friends and companionship. 
Presently—it is hardly to be wondered at 
—he began to select his characters from 
the people he saw there, and from the 
club windows. 

In 1849 he wrote ‘‘Pendennis,’’ and 
then ‘‘ Esmond ”’ and ‘‘ The Newcomes.”’ 
‘‘Pendennis ’’ fairly wrote itself, but for 
‘‘Esmond ”’ he saturated his mind with 
the history and literature of Queen Anne’s 
time. It was while he was at work on 


lack of instant popularity, and then said, 
‘‘ Well, after all, Esmond is a prig!’’ 

In 1857 Thackeray was a candidate for 
a seat in parliament, standing for Oxford, 
and coming within fifty votes of an elec- 
tion; but it was his great good fortune 
that he missed it. He was not made for 
official work. He was anything but 
methodical, and how he would have de- 
spised the British legislator when he saw 
him daily at close range! His home was 
in the Bohemia he loved, and in the soci- 
ety of the men who had come through it 
with him. The every day commonplace 
was always intolerable to him. 

Two years later he undertook the great 
work of his life in the editorship of 
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the Cornhill Magazine. ‘Thackeray had 
name enough, now, to give éclat to any- 
thing with which he was connected. He 
associated with himself such people as 
Alfred Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Charles 
Iever, Anthony Trollope, John Ruskin, 
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into his stories places that he knew. 
The Osbornes’ house in Russell Square, 
Becky Sharp’s little house in Curzon 
Street, the haunts of Pendennis and War- 
rington, the ‘‘back rooms ’’ in the dingy 
byways around Fleet Street where they 
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Matthew Arnold, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Ritchie. He kept the editorship for only 
two years, but he continued to write for 
the Cornhill up to the day of his death, 
on Christmas Day, 1863. He found editor- 
ial work too tedious and confining. 

He took a great deal of pains with his 
own novels, in the way of hunting up 
local color, and verifying his ideas of 
places and scenes, but this was more play 
than work to him. He enjoyed putting 


worked or made merry with their fellow 
knights of the quill—all these were places 
he could see not only in his mind, but 
with his bodily eye. And then, too, 
under all of his stories ran that sermon 
which he felt it was his mission to preach : 


Methinks the text is never stale, 
And life is every day renewing 

Fresh comments on the old, old tale 
Of folly, fortune, glory, ruin. 


Anna Leach. 



































THE CHRISTIAN.” 


BY HALL CAINE. 


Mr. Caine is one of the strongest writers of the day, and “ The Christian” is 
the strongest story he has ever written—stronger than “The Manxman,” stronger 
than “The Deemster.” It is designed by its author to be a dramatic picture of 
what he regards as the great intellectual movement of our time in England and 
in America—the movement toward Christian socialism. 






































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE central figures of the story are John Storm and Glory Quayle, and its opening scene is 
laid in the Isle of Man. John Storm is the only son of Lord Storm, and nephew of the Earl of 
Erin, prime minister of England. The two noblemen are estranged through jealousy, both having 
loved John’s mother. Lord Storm brings up his son for a career in public life, and is bitterly dis- 
appointed when the young man decides to enter the church. 

Near Lord Storm’s place in the Isle of Man is the house of Parson Quayle, whose only son mar- 
ries a Frenchwoman, the daughter of an actress. Both the young people die, leaving a little girl, 
Glory, to the care of her grandfather. At twenty Glory determines to earn her own living, and 
when young Storm, whom she has known since she wasa baby, goes to London to his curacy at All 
Saints’, Belgravia, she accompanies him and obtains a position as hospital nurse. In London Glory 
forms associations which cause Storm much uneasiness. Polly Love, an associate of hers at the 
hospital, comes to grief through Lord Robert Ure, whose friend Drake proves to have been Glory’s 
playmate years ago. The directors dismiss Polly, but ignore Lord Robert’s complicity, in spite of 
John Storm’s emphatic protest. The utter worldliness of Canon Wealthy, the vicar of All Saints’, 
is a severe shock to the earnest young curate, Disillusioned and sorely distressed at his apparent 
inability to accomplish any good in such an environment, he resigns and enters a conventual in- 
stitution known as the Society of the Gethsemane. But even here he fails to find the spiritual refuge 
he seeks. A lay brother, Brother Paul, is tormented by fears as to the fate of his sister, Polly 
Love. When these are confirmed by an incautious admission of John Storm, he goes to the father 
superior and begs to be allowed to make an effort to reclaim the erring girl. His petition is re- 
fused. John Storm, who has been made guardian of the gate, cannot endure the sight of Brother 
Paul’s suffering, and in defiance of the monastic rule he lets Brother Paul out at night, telling him 
to go to the hospital and inquire for Glory, who will direct him to his sister. 

But meanwhile, on learning of John Storm’s determination to enter the monastery, Glory breaks 
the hospital rules in a fruitless attempt to see him, and is dismissed in consequence. She bravely 
resolves to win a place for herself yet, and seeks the assistance of Drake. ‘The latter misinterprets 
her motives, however, and she flees from him in grief and shame. She tries to obtain an engage- 
ment to sing or recite, but her attempts to gain a footing on the stage end in nothing but humili- 
ation. Glory is finally persuaded by Agatha Jones, a young woman with whom she has become 
acquainted, to try the cheap foreign clubs, where entertainments are given. Here her efforts 
meet with frantic applause, but the shame and humiliation of it all overcome her, and when an 
encore is demanded she breaks down. Fortunately Carl Koenig, a composer and the organist 
at All Saints’, who has heard Glory’s voice at the hospital and has been looking for her, chances 
to be in the house, and he takes the girl under his protection. Glory is installed at his own 
home in care of his wife, and the musician not only secures an engagement for her to sing at All 
Saints’, but also arranges to bring her out at the fashionable houses as a social entertainer. 

In the morning after Brother Paul’s departure from the monastery, he is still missing, and John 
confesses all to the father superior, who tells him Paul’s tragic life story. John Storm learns with 
horror that another sister of the missing lay brother had been wronged and that Paul had slain her 
betrayer. To show his unshaken faith in John Storm, in spite of his recent lapse, the father reap- 
points him guardian of the gate. Early the following morning Paul returns to the monastery. He . 
has failed to find either his sister or Glory Quayle, but brings John the tidings of the latter’s dis- 
missal from the hospital. Maddened by preying doubts and fears, John, at his own urgent 
request, is confined in his cell under the rule of silence and solitude. His cell adjoins that of 


*Copyright, 1897, by Hall Caine.—This story began in the November, 1896, number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. , 
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Brother Paul, who is dying of consumption, and after several weeks of this solitary confinement, 
he yields to the temptation and exchanges signals with Paul by knocking on the adjoining partition. 
With but this pitiful apology for companionship the time passes, until finally, one night, Paul, who 
under the monastic rule is left in strict seclusion, is seized with delirium, in which he reénacts the 
awful scene of his crime. Compelled to listen, John is overwhelmed with pity, and regardless of 
the rules goes to the unfortunate man and soothes him. 





XXXIX (Continued). 


EXT day, when Brother Andrew 

came to John’s cell with the food, 

he began to sing as if to himself while he 
bustled about the room. 

‘‘ Brother Paul is sinking—he is sink- 
ing rapidly—Father Jerrold has confessed 
him—he has taken the sacrament—and is 
very patient.’’ 

This, as if it had been a Gregorian chant, 
the great fellow had hit upon as a means 
of communicating with John, without, as 
he supposed, breaking rule and commit- 
ting sin. 

John did not lock his door on the fol- 
lowing night. On going to bed he list- 
ened for the noises he had heard before, 
half fearing and yet half wishing that he 
might hear them again. But he heard 
nothing ; and towards midnight he fell 
asleep. Then something made him shud- 
der, and he awoke with the sensation of 
moonlight on his face. The moon was 
indeed shining, and its sepulchral light 
was on a figure that stood by the foot of 
the bed. It was Paul, with a livid face, 
murmuring his name in a voice almost as 
faint as a breath. 

John leapt up and put his arms about 
him. 

‘‘You are ill, brother—very ill.’’ 

*‘T am dying.”’ 

‘‘Help! Help!’ cried John, and he 
made for the door. 

‘Hush, brother, hush! ’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t care for rule. Rule is 
nothing in a case like this. It was mon- 
strous to leave you alone. Help! ’’ 

‘‘I implore you, I conjure you,’’ said 
Paul in a voice strangled by weakness. 
‘‘Let them leave us alone a little longer. 
I have something to say to you, some- 
thing to confess. I have to ask your 
pardon.’’ 

In two strides John had reached the 
door, but he came back without opening it. 

‘‘Why, my poor lad, what have you 
done to me? ”’ 


‘When you let me out of the house to 
go in search of my sister-——”’ 

‘«That was long ago—we’ll not talk of 
it now, brother.’’ 

‘‘But I cannot die in peace without 
telling you. You remember that I had 
something to say to her?’”’ 

ks Sal 

‘It was a threat. I was going to tell 
her that unless she gave up her way of 
life, I should find the man who had been 
the cause of it and follow him upand kill 
him.” 

‘“‘It was only a temptation of the 
devil, brother, and it is passed, and 
now——’”’ 

‘*Don’t you see what I was going todo? 
I was going to bring trouble and disgrace 
upon you also as my comrade and ac- 
complice. That’s what a man comes to 
when Satan——’’ 

‘But God willed it otherwise, brother— 
let us say no more about it.” 

‘‘You forgive me, then? ”’ 

‘‘Forgive? It is I who ought to ask 
for your forgiveness, and perhaps if I told 
you everything——”’ 

‘‘There is something else. Listen! The 
Almighty is calling me. I have no time 
to lose.’’ 

‘‘But you are so cold, brother. Lie 
on the bed and I’ll cover you with the 
bed clothes. Oh, never fear—they 
shan’t separate us again. If the father 
were at home—but no matter. There, 
there! ”’ 

‘‘You will despise and hate me—you 
who are so holy and brave hearted, and 
have given up everything, and conquered 
the world, and even triumphed over love 
itself.’’ 

‘‘ Don’t say that, brother.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s true, isn’t it? Everybody knows 
what a holy life you live.’’ 

‘‘Hush!” 

‘‘But I have never lived the religious 
life at all, and I only came to it as a ref- 
uge from the law and the gallows, and if 
the father hadn’t—-”’ 
























‘¢ Another time, brother. ’’ 

‘‘ Yes, the story I told the police was 
true, and I had really———’’ 

‘‘Hush, brother, hush! I won’t hear 
you. What you are saying is for God’s 
ear only, and whatever you have done 
God will judge your soul in mercy. We 
have only to ask Him——’’ 

‘* Quick, then ; the last sands are run- 
ning out,” and hestrove to rise and kneel. 

‘‘Tjie still, brother; God will accept 
the humiliation of your soul.’’ 

‘‘No, no, let me up; let me kneel be- 
side you. The prayer for the dying—say 
it with me, Brother Storm; let us say it 
together. ‘O Lord, save——’ ” 

‘‘O Lord, save Thy servant.’’ 

‘“« Which putteth his trust tn Thee.”’ 

‘« Send him help from Thy holy place.’’ 

“« And — evermore — mightily defend 
him.”’ 

‘‘ Let the enemy have no advantage over 
him.”” 

‘* Nor the—wicked——”’ 

‘‘ Be unto him, O Lord, a strong tower.” 

‘* From the-——”’ 

‘*O Lord, hear our prayers.”’ 

66 Ako" 

‘Paul! Paul! Speak tome! Speak! 
Don’t leave me. We shall console and 
support each other. You shall come to 
me, I shall goto you. No matter about 
the religious life. One word! My lad, 
my lad!’’ ; 

But Brother Paul had gone. The cap- 
tured eagle with the broken wiug had 
slipped its chain at last. 

In the terrible peace which followed, 
the air of the room seemed to become 
empty and void. John Storm felt chill 
and dizzy, and a great awe fell upon him. 
The courage which he had built up in 
sight of Brother Paul’s sufferings ebbed 
tapidly away, and his old fear of rule 
flowed back. He must carry the lay 
brother to his cell; he must be ignorant 
of his death; he must conceal and cover 
up everything. The moon had gone by 
this time, for it was near to morning, and 
the shadows of night were contending 
with the leaden hues of dawn. 

He opened the door and listened. The 
house was still quite silent. He walked 
on tiptoe to the end of the corridor, paus- 
ing at every cell. There was no sound 
anywhere, except the sonorous breathing 
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of some heavy sleeper and the ticking of 
the clock in the hall. 

Then he returned to the chamber of 
death, and, lifting the dead in his arms, 
carried it back to the room which it had 
left as a living man. The body was light 
and he scarcely felt its weight, for the limbs 
under the cassock had dried up like 
withered twigs. He stretched them out 
on the bed that they might be fit for 
death’s composing hand, and then closed 
the eyes and laid the hands together on 
the breast, and took the heavy cross that 
hung about the neck and put it as well as 
he could into the nerveless fingers. By 
this time the daylight had overcome the 
shadows of the fore dawn, and the ruddy 
glow of morning was gliding into the 
room. ‘Traffic was beginning to stir in 
the sleeping city, and a cart was rattling 
down the street. 

One glance more he gave at the dead 
brother’s face, and going down on his 
knees beside it he said a prayer and 
crossed himself. Then he rose and left it, 
stole back to his room, and shut the door 
without a sound. 

There was a boundless relief when this 
was done, and partly from relief and 
partly from exhaustion he fell asleep. He 
slept for a few minutes only, but sleep 
knows no time, and a moment in its gar- 
den of forgetfulness will wipe out the 
bitterness of a life. When he awoke he 
stretched out his hand as he was: accus- 
tomed to do and rapped three times on the 
wall. But the tide of consciousness re- 
turned to him even as he did'so, and in the 
dead silence that followed his very heart 
grew cold. 

Then the father minister began to 
awaken the household. His deep call 
and the muffled answer which followed it 
rose higher and higher and came nearer 
and nearer, and every step as he ap- 
proached seemed to beat upon John 
Storm’s brain. He had reached the top- 
most story—he was coming down tlie 
corridor—he was standing before the door 
of the dead man’s cell. 

“ Benedtcamus Domino,’ he called, but 
no answer came back to him. Hercalled 
again, and there was a short and terrible 
silence. 

John Storm held his breath and listened. 
By the faint click of the lock he knew 
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that the door had been opened and that 
the father minister had entered the room. 
There was a muttered exclamation and 
then another short silence, and after that 
there came the click of the lock again. 
The door had been closed and the father 
minister had resumed his rounds. When 
he called at the door of John Storm’s cell 
not a tone of his voice would have told 
that anything unusual had taken place. 

The bell rang and the brothers trooped 
down the stairs. Presently the low, 
droning sound of their voices came up 
from the chapel where they were saying 
lauds. But the service had scarcely ended 
when the father minister’s step was on 
the stair again. This time another was 
with him. It was the doctor. They 
entered the brother’s room and closed the 
door behind them. From the other side 
of the wall John Storm followed every 
movement and every word. 

‘* So he has gone at last, poor soul.’’ 

‘‘Is he long dead, doctor ?” 

‘‘Some hours, certainly. Was there no- 
body with him, then ?’’ 

‘‘He didn’t wish for anybody. And then 
you told us that nothing could be done. 
We thought prayer was the only way we 
could help him at last.” 

** Still, a dying man, you know—— But 
how strangely composed he looks! And 
then the cross on his breast as well !"’ 

‘‘ He was very devout and penitent. He 
made his last devotion yesterday with an 
intensity of joy such as I have rarely 
witnessed. ’’ 

‘‘ His eyes closed, too! You are sure 
there was nobody with him ?”’ 

‘* Nobody whatever.’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
the doctor said, ‘‘ Well, he has shipped his 
anchor at last, poor soul.”’ 

‘*- Yes, he has launched on the ocean of 
the love of God. May we all be as ready 
when our call comes !’’ 

They came back to the corridor, and 
John heard their footsteps going down 
stairs. Then for some minutes there were 
unusual noises below. Rapid steps were 
coming and going, and the hall bell was 
ringing and the front door was opening 
and shutting. 

An hour later Brother Andrew came 
with the breakfast. He was obviously 
excited, and, putting down the tray, he 


began to busy himself in the room and to 
sing as before his pretense of a Gregorian 
chant : 

‘‘ Brother Paul is dead—he died in the 
night—there was nobody with him—we 
are sorry he has left us, but glad he is at 
peace—God rest the soul of our poor 
Brother Paul.” 

It was Easter Day. At midday service 
in the church the brothers sang the Easter 
hymn, and a mighty longing took hold of 
John Storm for his own resurrection from 
his living grave. 

Next day there was much coming and 
going between the world outside and the 
adjoining cell, and late at night there 
were heavy and shambling footsteps, and 
even some coarse and ribald talk. 

‘‘ Bear a ’and, mate.’’ 

‘* Well, they won’t have their backs 
broke as carry this one down stairs. He 
ain’t a Danny Lambert, any way.”’ 

‘‘No, they don’t feed ye on Bovril in 
places symie as this. I'll lay ye odds yer 
own looking glass wouldn’t know ye 
arter three months hard on religion and 
dry tommy.”’ 

‘“‘It pawses me ’ow people tyke to it. 
Gimme my pint of four half and my own 
childring to foller me.’’ 

Early on the following morning a 
stroke rang out on the bell, then another 
stroke, and again another. ‘‘It is the 
knell,’’ thought John. 

A group of the lay brothers came up 
and passed into the room. ‘‘ Now,” said 
one, as if giving a signal, and then they 
passed out again with the measured steps 
of men who beara burden. ‘‘ They are 
taking him away,’’ he thought. 

He listened to their retreating footsteps. 
‘* He has gone,’’ he murmured. 

The passing bell continued to ring out 
minute by minute, and presently there 
was the sound of singing. ‘‘It is the 
service for the dead,’’ he told himself. 

After a while both the bell and the sing- 
ing ceased, and then there was no sound 
anywhere except the dull rumble of the 
traffic in the city outside—the deep mur- 
mur of the mighty sea that flows on for 
ever. 

‘‘ What am I doing ?’’ he asked himself. 
‘‘ What bolts and bars arekeeping me? I 
am guilty of afolly. I am degrading 
myself.’’ 

















At midday Brother Andrew came with 
his food. ‘‘ Brother Paul is buried,’’ he 
sang; ‘‘the coffin was beautiful—it was 
covered with flowers—we buried him in 
his cassock, with his beads and psalter— 
we left the cross on his breast—he loved it 
and died with it in his hands—the father 
has come home—he said mass this morn- 
ing.” 

John Storm could bear no more. He 
pushed the lay brother aside and made 
straight for the superior’s room. 

The father was sitting before the fire, 
looking sad and low and weary. He rose 
to his feet with a painful smile, as John 
broke into his cell with blazing eyes, and 
cried in a choking voice— 

‘‘ Father, I cannot live the religious life 
any longer. I have tried to—with all my 
soul and strength I’ve tried to, but I 
cannot, I cannot. This life of prayer and 
penance and meditation is stifling me, and 
corrupting me, and crushing the life out 
of me, and I cannot bear it. Forgive me, 
father. I am your son, and I shall love you 
and honor you and revere you always ; but 
I must break my obedience and leave you, 
or I shall be a hypocrite and a liar and a 
cheat.’’ 


XL. 


THE dinner party at the home secre- 
tary’s took place on the Wednesday of 
Easter week. It had rained during the 
day, but cleared up towards night. Glory 
and Koenig had taken an omnibus to 
Waterloo Place, and then walked up the 
wide street that ends with the wide steps 
going down to the park. Two lines of 
lofty stone houses go off to right and left, 
and the house they were going to was in 
one of them. 

There was red baize on the street and 
an awning from the curb to the door. 
They passed up to the hall. A footman 
received them with somber but easy fami- 
liarity. The artistes? Yes. They were 
shown into the library, and light refresh- 
ments were brought in to them on a.tray. 
Three other members of the choral com- 
pany were there already. Glory was 


seeing it all for the first time, and Koenig 
was describing and explaining everything 
in broken whispers. 

A band was playing in the well of the 
circular staircase, and a second footman 
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stood in an alcove, behind an outwork 
of hats and overcoats, ticketing them 
with numbers. The first footman re- 
appeared. Were the artistes ready to go 
to the drawing room ? 

They followed him up stairs. 

The band had stopped, and there were 
the distant hum of voices and crackle of 
plates. Waiters were coming and going 
from the dining room, and the butler 
stood at the door giving instructions. At 
one moment there was a glimpse within 
of ladies in gorgeous dresses, and a table 
laden with silver and bright with fairy 
lamps. When the door opened the voices 
grew louder, when it closed the sounds 
were deadened. 

The upper landing opened on to a salon 
which had three windows down to the 
ground, and half of each stood open. Out- 
side there was a wide terrace lit up by 
Chinese and Moorish lanterns. Beyond 
was the dark patch of the park, and farther 
still the towers of the Abbey and the clock 
of Westminster, but the great light was 
not burning tonight. 

‘‘De House naivaire sits after six 
o’clock on Vednesdays,’’ added Koenig, 
who was giving Glory these details. 

They passed into the drawing room, 
which was empty. The standing lamps 
were subdued by coverings of yellow silk 
lace. There was a piano and an organ. 

‘«Ve’ll stay here, ’’ said Koenig, opening 
the organ, and Glory stood by his 
side. 

Presently there were ripples of laughter, 
sounds of quick, indistinguishable voices, 
waves of heliotrope and the rustle of silk 
dresses on the stairs. Then the ladies 
entered. Two or three of them who were 
elderly leaned their right hands on the 
arms of younger women, and walked with 
ebony sticks in their left. An old lady 
wearing black satin and a large brooch 
came last. Koenig rose and bowed to 
her. Glory prepared to bow also, but the 
lady gave her a side inclination of the 
head as she sat in a well cushioned chair 
under a lamp, and Glory’s. bow was 
abridged. 

The ladies sat and talked, and Glory 
tried to listen. There were little nothings, 
punctuated by trills of feminine laughter. 
She thought it rather silly. More than 
once the ladies lifted their lorgnettes and 
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looked at her. She set her lips hard and 
looked back without flinching. 

A footman brought tea ona tray, and 
then there was the tinkle of cup and 
saucer, and more laughter. The lady in 
satin looked round at Koenig, and he 
began to play the organ. He playeda 
solo superbly, but nobody seemed to lis- 
ten. When he finished there was a pause, 
and everybody said, ‘‘Oh, thank you; 
we're all—er——’’ and then the talk be- 


gan again. The vocal soloist sang some. 


ballad of Chopin or Schumann, and as 
long as it lasted an old lady with an ear 
trumpet sat at the foot of the piano, and 
a young girl spoke into it. When it was 
over, everybody said, ‘‘ Ah, that dear old 
thing!’’ Then there was an outbreak 
of deeper voices from the stairs, with lus- 
tier laughter and heavier steps. 

The gentlemen appeared, talking loudly 
as they entered. Koenig was back at the 
organ and playing it as if he wished it 
were the 'cello and the drum and the 
whole brass band. Glory was watching 
everything ; it was beginning to be very 
funny. Suddenly it ceased to be so. One 
of the gentlemen was saying in a tired 
drawl, ‘‘Old Koenig again! How the old 
boy lasts! Seem to have been hearing 
him since the Flood, don’t you know.”’ 

It was Lord Robert Ure. Glory caught 
one glimpse of him, then looked down at 
her slipper and pawed at the carpet. He 
put his glass in his eye, screwed up the 
left side of his face, and looked at her. 

An elderly man with a leonine head 
came up to the organ and said, ‘‘ Got 
anything comic, Mr. Koenig? All had 
had the influenza last winter, you know, 
and lost our taste for the classical.’’ 

‘* Vith pleasure, my lord, ’’ said Koenig, 
and then turning to Glory, he touched 
her wrist. ‘‘ How’sdepulse? Ach Gott! 
beating same like achild’s. Now is your 
turn.”’ 

Glory made a.step forward, and the talk 
grew louder as she was observed. She 
heard fragments of it. 

‘* Who is she ?"’ 

‘*Is she a professional ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no—a lady.’’ 

‘* Sing, does she, or is it a whistle ?”’ 

‘* No, she’s a professional ; we had her 
last year; she does conjuring.’’ 

And then the voice she had heard before 
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said, ‘‘ By Jove, old fellow, your young 
friend looks like a red standard rose!’’ 

She did not flinch. There was a nervous 
tremor of the lip,a scarcely perceptible curl 
of it, and then she began. 

It was ‘‘ Mylecharaine,’’ a Manx ballad 
in the Anglo Manx, about a farmer who 
was amiser. His daughter was ashamed 
of him because he dressed shabbily and 
wore yellow stockings; but he answered 
that if he didn’t the stockings wouldn't 
be yellow that would be forthcoming for 
her dowry. 

She sang, recited, talked, acted, lived 
the old man, and there was not a sound 
until she finished except laughter and the 
clapping of hands. Then there was a 
general taking of breath and a renewed 
outbreak of gossip. 

‘Really, really! How—er—natural ?”’ 

‘‘ Natural—that’s it, natural. I never 
— — ed . 

‘* Rather good, certainly ; in fact, quite 
amusing.’’ 

‘* What dialect is it?’’ 

‘* Trish, of course.’’ 

‘‘Of course, of course,’’ with many 
nods and looks of knowledge and a buzz 
and a flutter of understanding. 

‘* Hope she’ll do something else.’’ 

‘‘Hush ! she’s beginning.’’ 

It was ‘‘Ny Kiree fo Niaghtey,’’ a 
tugged old wail of how the sheep were 
lost on the mountains in a great snow- 
storm; but it was full of ineffable melan- 
choly. The ladies dropped their lorgn- 
ettes, the men’s glasses fell from their 
eyes and their faces straightened, the 
noisy old soul with the ear trumpet sit- 
ting under Glory’s arm was snuffling 
audibly, and at the next moment there 
was a chorus of admiring remarks. 

‘Pon my word, this is something 
new, don’t you know !”’ 

‘‘ Fine girl, too!” 

‘‘Fine! Irish girls often run to it.’’ 

‘‘ That old miser—you could see him !’’ 

‘‘What’s her next piece ?>—something 
funny, I hope.’’ 

Koenig’s pride was measureless, and 
Glory did not get off lightly. He cleared 
the floor for her, and announced that with 
the indulgence, etc., of my lord and lady, 
etc., the young artiste would give an 
imitation of common girls singing in the 
street. 























The company laughed until they 
screamed, and when the song was finished 
Glory was being overwhelmed with con- 
gratulations and inquiries. 

‘‘Charming! All your pieces are 
charming! But really, my dear young 
lady, you must be more careful about our 
feelings. Those sheep now—it was really 
quite too sad.”’ 

The old lady with the ear trumpet 
asked Glory whether she could go on for 
the whole of the afternoon, and if she felt 
much fatigued sometimes, and didn’t 
often catch cold. 

But the lady in satin came to her re- 
lief at last. ‘‘ You will need some re- 
freshment,’’she said. ‘‘ Let me see now 
if I cannot ’? and she lifted her glass 
and looked round the room. At the next 
moment a voice that made a shudder pass 
over her said: 

‘‘Perhaps / may have the pleasure of 
taking Miss Quayle down.’’ 

It was Drake. His eyes were as blue 
and boyish as before, but Glory observed 
at once that he had grown a mustache, 
and that his face and figure were firmer 
and more manlike. A few minutes af- 
terwards they had passed through one of 
the windows on the terrace and were 
walking to and fro. 

It was cool and quiet out there after the 
heat and hubbub of the drawing room. 
The night was soft and still. Hardly a 
breath of air stirred the leaves of the trees 
in the park below. The rain had left a 
dewy moistness in the air, and a fra- 
grant mist was lying over the grass. 
The stars were out, and the moon had 
just risen behind the towers of West- 
minster. 

Glory was flushed with her success. 
Her eyes sparkled and her step was light 
and free. Drake touched her hand as it 
lay on his arm and said: 

‘« And now that I’ve got you to myself 
I must begin by scolding you.” 

They looked at each other 
smiled. 

‘‘Have I displeased you so much to- 
night ?’’ she said. 

‘‘It’s not that. 
all this time?” 

“Ah, if you only knew!’’ She had 
stopped and was looking into the dark- 





and 
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ness. 
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‘‘T want to know. Why didn’t you 
answer my letter?’’ 

‘* Your letter?’’ She was clutching at 
the lilies of the valley in her bosom. 

He tapped her hand lightly and said, 
‘* Well, we'll not quarrel this time, 
only don’t do it again, you know, or 
else——’’ 

She recovered herself and laughed. Her 
voice had a silvery ring, and he thought 
it was an enchanting smile that played 
upon her face. They resumed their 
walk. 

‘* And now about tonight. 
had a success, of course.”’ 

‘* Why of course ?”’ 

‘‘Because I always knew you must 
have.”’ 

She was proud and happy. 
to be grave and severe. 

‘* But the drawing room after dinner is 
no proper scene for your talents. The 
audience is not in the right place or the 
right mood. Guests and auditors—their 
duties clash. Besides, to tell you the 
truth, art is a dark continent to people 
like these. ’’ 

‘‘ They were kind to me, at all events, ”’ 
said Glory. 

“ Tonight, yes. The last new man— 
the last new monkey——”’ 

She was laughing again and swinging 
along on his arm as if her feet hardly 
touched the ground. 

‘‘ What is the matter with you ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing—I am only thinking how 
polite you are,” and then they looked at 
each other again and laughed together. 

The mild radiance of the stars was dying 
into the brighter light of the moon. A 
bird somewhere in the dark trees below 
had mistaken the moonlight for the dawn, 
and was making its early call. Theclock 
at Westminster was striking ten, and 
there was the deep rumble of traffic from 
the unseen streets round about. 

‘« How beautiful!’’ said Glory. ‘It’s 
hard to believe that this can be the same 
London that is so full of casinoes and 
clubs and—monasteries.’’ 

‘‘Why, what does a girl like you know 
about such places ?’’ 

She had dropped his arm and was look- 
ing over the balcony. The sound of 
voices came from the red windows behind 
them. Then the soloist began to sing 
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again. His second ballad was the ‘ Erl 
King ’’: 

Oh, come and go with me, thou loveliest child ; 
By many a gay sport shall thy time be beguiled ! 

‘‘Any news of John Storm?’’ said 
Drake. 

‘* Not that I know of.”’ 

‘‘T wonder if you would like him to 
come out again—now.’’ 

‘*T wonder !”’ 

At that moment there was a step behind 
them, and a soft voice said, ‘‘ I want you 
to introduce me, Mr. Drake.’’ 

It was a lady of eight or nine and 
twenty, wearing short hair brushed up- 
wards and backwards in the manner of a 
man. 

‘‘Ah, Rosa—Miss Rosa Macquarrie,’’ 
said Drake. ‘‘ Rosais a journalist, anda 
great friend of mine, Glory. If you want 
fame, she keeps some of the keys of it, 
and if you want friendship—but I’ll 
leave you together.’’ 

‘« My dear,’’ said the lady, ‘‘I want you 
to let me know you.”’ 

‘« But I’ve seen you before—and spoken 
to you,’’ said Glory. 

‘‘ Why, where?’’ 

Glory was laughing awkwardly. 
‘‘Never mind now. Some other time, 
perhaps.”’ 

‘‘The people inside are raving about 
vour voice. ‘ Where does it come from ?’ 
they are saying—‘ from a palace or Rat- 
cliff Highway ?’ But I think / know. It 
comes from your heart, my dear. You have 
lived and loved and suffered—and so have 
I. Here we are in our smart frocks, dear, but 
we belong to another world aitogether 
and are the only working women in the 
company. Perhaps I can help you alittle, 
and you have helped me already. I may 
know you, may I not?”’ 

There was a deep light in Glory’s eyes 
and a momentary quiver of her eyelids. 
Then without a word she put her arms 
about Rosa’s neck and kissed her. 

‘‘T was sure of you,’’ said Rosa. Her 
voice was low and husky. ‘‘ Your name 
is Glory, isn’t it? It wasn't for nothing 
you were given that name. God gave it 


you!”’ 
The party was breaking up and Koenig 
came for ‘‘his star.’’ ‘‘I vill give you 


an engagement for one, two, tree year, 
upon my vord I vill,’’ he said as they 


went down stairs. While the butler took 
him back to the library to sign his receipt 
and receive his check Glory stood wait- 
ing by the billiard table in the hall, 
and Drake and Lord Robert stepped up to 
her. 

‘‘Until when ?’’ said Drake, with a 
smile, but Glory pretended not to un- 
derstand him. ‘‘I dare say you thought 
me cynical tonight, Glory. I only meant 
that if you are to follow this profession I 
want you to make the best of it. Why 
not look for a wider scene? Why not go 
directly to the public? ”’ 

‘‘But de lady is engaged to me for tree 
year,’’ said Koenig, coming up. 

Drake looked at Glory, who shook her 
head, and then Koenig made an effort at 
explanation. It was an _ understood 
thing. He had taught her, taken her 
into his house, found her in a Sun- 
day—— 

But Drake interrupted him. If they 
could help Miss Quayle to a better market 
for her genius, Mr. Koenig need be no 
loser by the change. Then Koenig was 
pacified, and Drake handed Glory down 
to a cab. 

‘‘We’re good friends again, aren’t 
we ?’’ he said, touching her hand lightly. 

** Yes,’’ she answered. 

There was a letter from Aunt Rachel 
waiting for her at the Priory. Anna 
didn’t like these frequent changes, and 
she had no faith in music or musicians 
either, but the parson thought Anna too 
censorious, and as for Mr. Koenig's Sun- 
day evening companies, he had no doubt 
they were of Germans chiefly, and that 
they came to talk of Martin Luther, and 
to sing hishymn. Sorry to say his in- 
firmities were increasing; the burden of 
his years was upon him and he was look- 
ing feeble and old. 

Glory slept little that night. On going 
to her room she threw up the window 
and sat in front of it, that the soft night 
breeze might play on her hot lips and 
cheeks. The moon was high and the 
garden was slumbering under its gentle 
light. Everything around was hushed, 
and there was no sound anywhere except 
the far off rumble of the great city as of 
the wind in distant trees. She was 
thinking of a question which Drake had 
put to her. 



























‘“‘I wonder if I should?” she mur- 
mured. 

And through the silence there was the 
unheard melody of the German song : 


Oh, come and go with me, thou loveliest child ; 
Bv many a gay sport shall thy time be beguiled ! 


XLI. 


The Priory— May Day. 

DEAR AUNTIE RACHEL—The great evening is 
over! Such dresses, such diamonds—you never 
saw the like! The smart folks are just like other 
human beings, and I was not the tiniest bit 
afraid of them. My own part of the program 
went off pretty well, I think. Mr. Koenig had 
arranged the harmonies, accompaniments, and 
symphonies of some of our old Manx songs, so I 
sang ‘‘ Mylecharaine,’”’ and they listened and 
clapped, and then ‘‘Ny Kirree fo Niaghtey,’’ 
and they cried (and so did I), and then I imitated 
some work girls singing in the streets, and they 
laughed and laughed until I laughed too, and 
then they laughed because I was laughing, 
and we all laughed together. It was over and 
done before I knew where I was, and everybody 
was covering me with—well, no, not kisses, as 
grandfather used to do, but the society equivalent 
—ices and jellies, which the gentlemen were 
rushing about wildly to get for me. 

But all this is as nothing compared to what is 
to happen next. I mustn’t whisper a word about 
it yet, so false face must hide what the false heart 
doth know. You'll Aave to forgive me if I suc- 
ceed, for nothing is wicked in this world except 
failure, you know, anda little sin must be a great 
virtue if it has grown to be big enough, you see ! 
There ! How sagacious of me! You didn’t know 
what a philosopher you had in the family, did 
you, my dears? 

It is to be on the 24th of May. - That will be 
the queen’s birthday over again; and when I 
think of all that has happened since the last one 
I feel as romantic as a schoolgirl and as senti- 
mental asa nursery maid. Naturally lam in a 
fearful flurry over the whole affair, and, to tell 
the truth, I have hied me to the weird sisters on 
the subject ; that is to say, I have been to a for- 
tune teller and spent a “‘ goolden ”’ half sovereign 
on the creature at one fellswoop. But she pre- 
dicts wonderful things for me, so I am satisfied. 
The newspapers are to blaze with my name, I 
am to have a dazzling success and become the 
idol of the hour, all of which is delightful and 
entrancing, and quite reasonable at the money. 
Grandfather will reprove me for tempting Provi- 
dence, and of course John Storm, if he knew it, 
would say that I shouldn’t do such things under 
any circumstances ; yet to tell me I oughtn’t to 
do this and I oughtn’t to do that is like saying I 
oughtn’t to have red hair and I oughtn’t to catch 
the measles. I can’t help it! I can’t help it! so 
what’s the good of breaking one’s heart about 
it? 

You must know, dear Aunt Rachel, that I met 
Mr. Drake at the house of the home secretary, 
and he introduced me toa Miss Rosa Macquarrie, 
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who is no longer very young or beautiful, but a 
dear for all that! And she, being a journalist, 
has bruited my praises abroad, with the result 
that all the world is ringing with my virtues. 
Listen, all men and women, while I sound mine 
own glory out of acolumn as long as the Duke 
of York’s: 

‘She is young and tall, and has auburn hair” 
(always thought it was red myself) ‘‘and large 
gray eyes, one of which seems at a distance to be 
brown ”’ (it squints) “‘ giving an effect of humor 
and coquetry and power rarely, if ever, seen in 
any other face. Her voice has startling varie- 
ties of tone, being at one moment soft, cooing, 
and liquid, and at another wild, weird, and 
plaintive, and her face, which is not strictly 
beautiful’’(oh!) “‘ but striking and unforgettable, 
has an extraordinary range of expression. She 
sings, recites, speaks, laughs, and cries (liter- 
ally), and some of her selections are given in a 
sort of Irish patozs’’ (oh, my beloved Manx!) 
‘that comes from her girlish lips with charm- 
ing vivacity and drollness.” All of which, 
though it is quite right, and no more than my 
due, of course, made me sob so long and loud 
that my good little hippopotamus came up 
stairs to comfort me, but, finding me lying on 
the floor, he threw up his hands and cried, 
“Ach Gott! I taught itvas a young lady, but 
vhatever is it?” 

Yet wae’s me! Sometimes I think how many 
poor girls there must be who have never had a 
chance, while I have had so many and such glo- 
rious ones ; who cannot get anybody to listen to 
them, while I am so pampered and praised; who 
live in narrow alleys and serve in little dark 
shops where men and men things talk to them 
as they can’t talk to their sisters and wives, 
while I am held aloft in an atmosphere of adrii- 
ration and respect; who earn their bread in 
clubs and casinoes, where they breathe the airs 
of the hotbeds of hell, while Iam surrounded by 
everything that ennobles and refines! O God, 
forgive me if I am a vain presumptuous creat- 
ure, laughing at everything and everybody, 
and sometimes forgetting that many a poor 
girl who is being tossed about in London is 
just as good a girl as I am, and as clever and as 
brave ! 

But hoot! ‘I likes to be jolly and I allus is.” 
So Aunt Anna doesn’t like this Wandering Jew 
existence? Well, do you know I always thought 
I should love a gipsy life? It has a sense of 
movement that must be delightful, and then I 
love going fast. Do you remember the days 
when Cesar used to take the bit in his teeth and 
bolt with me? Lo, there was little me, cross 
legged on his bare back, with nothing to trust to 
but Providence and a pair of rope reins ; but, oh 
my! I couldn’t breathe for excitement and de- 
light! Dear old maddest of created Cesars, I 
feel as if I were whacking at him yet! What do 
you think of me? But we ‘‘ that be females are 
the same craythurs alwis,’’ as old Chalse used to 
say, and what a woman is in the cradle she con- 
tinues to be tothe end. There again! I wonder 
who told you that, young lady ! 

But to tell you the truth at last, dear Aunt 
Rachel, there is something I have kept back 
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until now, because I couldn’t bear the thought of 
any of you being anxious on my account, espe- 
cially grandfather, who thinks of Glory so much 
too often as things are. Can’t you guess what it 
is? I conldn’t help taking up my life of Wan- 
dering Jew, because I was dismissed frow the 
hospital! Didn’t you understand that, my dears? 
I thought I was telling you over and over again. 
Yes, dismissed as unfit to be a nurse, and so I 
was, according to the order of the institution 
first, and human love and pity last. But all’s 
well that ends well, you know, and now that my 
wanderings seem to be over and I am in my 
right place at length, I feel like one who is com- 
ing out of a long imprisonment, a great peril, a 
darkness deeper even than John Storm’s cell. 
And if I ever become a famous woman, and good 
men will listen to me, I will tell them to be ten- 
der and merciful to poor girls who are trying to 
live in London and to be good and strong, and 
that the true chivalry is to band themselves to- 
gether against the men who are selfish and cruel 
and impure. Oh, this great, glorious, devilish, 
divine London! It must stand to the human 
world as the seething, boiling, bubbling waters 
of Niagara do to the world of Nature. Ejithera 
girl floats over its rapids like a boat, and in that 
case she draws her breath and thanks God, or she 
is tossed into its whirlpool like a dead body and 
goes round and round until she finds the vortex 
and is swallowed up! 

There! I have blown off my steam, and now 
to business. Mr. Drake is to give a luncheon 
party in his rooms on the 24th, in honor of my 
experiment, but the great event itself will not 
come off until nearly half past nine that night. 
By that time the sun will have set over the back 
of the sea at Peel, the blackbird will have given 
you his last ‘‘ guy smook,”’ and all the world will 
be dropping asleep. Now, if you’ll only remem- 
ber to say just then, ‘‘God bless Glory!” I'll 
feel strong and big and brave. 

Your poor, silly, sentimental girlie, 
GLorY. 


XLIT. 


SomE weeks had passed, and it was the 
morning of the last day of John Storm’s 
residence at Bishopsgate Street. After 
calling the Brotherhood, the father had 
entered John’s room and was resting on 
the end of the bed. 

‘‘You are quite determined to leave 
us ?’’ he said, 

John answered firmly but respectfully, 
‘* Quite determined, father.’’ 

‘‘You are of the same mind as at 
Easter ?”’ 

‘* Precisely the same.”’ 

‘« Then this is the last time I am to call 
you ?”’ 

“6 Yes. ” 

The father sighed deeply, and said in 
broken sentences, ‘‘ Our house is passing 


through terrible trials, my son. Perhaps 
we did wrong to come here. There is no 
cross in our foundations, and we have 
built on a worldly footing. ‘Unless the 
Lord build the house——’ It was good 
of you to delay at my request the execu- 
tion of your purpose, but now that the 
time has come——_I had set my heart on 
you, my son. I am an old man now, and 
something of the affection of the natural 
father——’’ 

John Storm had reached for the old 
man’s hand. ‘‘Father, if you only 
knew——”’ 

‘‘Yes, yes; I know, I know. You have 
suffered, and it is not for me to reproach 
you. The novitiate has its great joys, 
but it has its great trials also. Self has 
to be got rid of, faith has to be exerted, 
obedience has to be learned, and, above 
all, the heart has to be detached from its 
idols in the world—a devoted mother, it 
may be; a dear sister; perhaps a dearer 
one still.’’ 

There was silence fora moment. John’s 
head was down; he could not speak. 

‘‘It is not for me to probe the heart 
that does not reveal itself to its spiritual 
father. That you wish to return to the 
world only shows that you came before 
you heard the call of God. Some other 
voice seemed to speak to you, and you 
listened and thought it was God’s voice. 
But God’s voice will come to you yet, and 
you will hear it and answer it and not 
another. Have you anywhere to go to 
when you leave this house?” 

‘“Ves, the home of a good woman. I 
have written to her—I think she will re- 
ceive me.”’ 

‘‘All that you brought with you will be 
returned, and if you want money——” 

‘‘No, I came to you as a beggar—let me 
leave you as a beggar too.”’ 

‘‘There is one thing more, my son.’’ 

‘‘ What is it, father ?’’ 

The old man’s voice was_ scarcely 
audible. ‘‘You are breaking obedience 
by leaving us before the end of your 
novitiate, and the community must 
separate itself from you as from one who 
has violated his vow and cast himself off 
from grace. This will have to be done 
before you cross our threshold. It is our 
duty to the brotherhood ; it is also our 
duty to God. You understand that ?” 


























“Yes.” 

‘‘ And will be prepared for it ?’’ 

‘* Yes.” 

‘‘It will be in the church a few minutes 
before midday service.’’ 

‘* Yea.” 

The father rose to go. 
all ?’’ 

‘‘Yes, that is all.’’ 

The father’s voice was breaking. ‘‘Good 
by, my son.’”’ 

‘‘Good by, father—and God bless 
you!’’ 

A leather trunk which he had brought 
with him on the day he came to the 
brotherhood was returned to his room, 
containing the clothes he had worn in the 
outer world as well as his purse and 
watch and other belongings. He dressed 
himself in his habit as a secular priest 
and put the cassock of the society over 
it, for he knew that to remove that must 
be part of the ordeal of his expulsion. 
Then the bell rang for breakfast, and he 
went down to the refectory. 

The brothers received him in silence, 
hardly looking up as he entered. Never- 
theless, by their furtive glances he could 
plainly see that he was the only subject 
that occupied their thoughts. When the 
meal was over he tried to mingle among 
them that he might say farewell to as 
many as were willing that he should doso. 
Some gave him their hands with prompt 
good will, some avoided him, and some 
turned their backs upon him altogether. 

But if his reception in the refectory was 
chilling, his welcome in the courtyard 
was warmenough. At the first sound of 
his footstep on the paved way the dog 
came from his quarters under the syca- 
more. One moment the creature stood 
and looked at him with its sad and blood- 
shot eyes, then with a bound it threw its 
fore paws on his breast, and then plunged 
and pitched around him and uttered deep 
bays that were like the roar of thunder. 

He sat on the seat and caressed the dog, 
and his heart grew full and happy. The 
morning was bright with sunshine, the 
air was fragrant with the flowers of spring, 
and birds were singing and rejoicing in 
the tree. 

Presently, Brother Andrew came and 
sat beside him. The lay brother, like a 
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about all morning, and now in his feeble 
way he began to talk of his mother, and 
to wonder if John would ever see her. 
Her name was Pincher, and she was a 
good woman. She lived in Crook Lane, 
Crown Street, Soho, and kept house for 
his brother, who was a pawnbroker. 
But his brother, poor fellow, was much 
given to drinking, and perhaps that had 
been a reason why he himself had left 
home. John promised to call on her, and 
then Brother Andrew began tocry. The 
sprawling features of the great fellow 
were almost Iaughable to look upon. 

The bell rang for terce. While the 
brothers were at prayers John took his 
last look over the house. With the dog at 
his heels—the old thing seemed resolved 
to lose sight of him no more—he passed 
slowly through the hall and into the com- 
munity room and up the stairs and down 
the top corridor. He looked again at 
every inscription on the walls, though he 
knew them all by heart and had read 
them a hundred times. When he came 
to his own cell he was touched by a 
strange tenderness. Place where he had 
thought so much, prayed so much, suf- 
fered so much—it was dear to him after 
all! He went up on the roof. How often 
he had been drawn there as by a devilish 
fascination! The great city looked inno- 
cent enough now under its mantle of sun- 
light, dotted over with green; but how 
dense, how difficult! 

Then the bell rang for midday service, 
though it was not yet noon, and he went 
down to the hall. The brothers were 
there already, making ready to go into 
the church. The order of the procession 
was the same as on the day of his dedica- 
tion, except that Brother Paul was no 
longer with them—Brother Andrew going 
first with the cross, then the lay brothers, 
then the religious, then the father, and 
John Storm last of all. 

Though the courtyard was full of sun- 
shine, the church looked dark and 
gloomy. Curtains were drawn across the 
windows, and the altar was draped as for 
a death. As soon as the brothers had 
taken their places in the choir the father 
stood on the altar steps and said, 

‘Tf any member of this community has 
one unfaithful thought of going back to 
the outer world I charge him to come 'to 
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this altar now. But woe to him through 
whom the offense cometh! Woe to him 
who turns back after taking up the golden 
plow !”’ 

John was kneeling in his place in the 
second row of the choir. The eyes of the 
community were upon him. He hesitated 
a moment, then rose and stepped up to the 
altar. 

‘‘ My son,’’ said the father, ‘‘it it not 
yet too late. Isee your fate as plainly as 
I see you now. Shall I tell you what it 
is? Can you bear to hear it? I see you 
going out into a world which has nothing 
to satisfy the cravings of your soul. I 
see you foredoomed to failure and suffer- 
ing and despair. I see you coming back 
to us within a year with a broken and 
bleeding heart. I see you taking the vows 
of lifelong consecration. Can you face 
that future? ”’ 

** Seceayist. ’° 

‘‘There is no help for it,’’ said the 
father, and taking a book from the altar 
he read the awful service of the degrada- 
tion— 

‘« By the authority of God Almighty, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and by our 
own authority, we the members of the So- 
ciety of the Holy Gethsemane do take away 
Jrom thee the habit of our order and de- 
pose and degrade and deprive thee of all 
rights and privileges in the spiritual goods 
and prayers which, by the grace of God, 
are done among us.”’ 

‘‘Amen! Amen!’’ said the brothers. 

During the reading of the service John 
had been kneeling. The father motioned 
to him to rise, and proceeded to remove 
the cord with which he had bound him at 
his consecration. When this was done he 
signaled to Brother Andrew to take off 
the cassock. 

The bell was tolled. The father dropped 
to his knees. The brothers, hoarse and 
husky, began to sing /z exitu Israel de 
gypto. Their heads were down, their 
voices seemed to come up out of the 
earth. 

It was all over now. John Storm 
turned about, hardly able to see his way. 
Brother Andrew went before him to open 
the door of the sacristy. The lay brother 
was crying audibly. 

The sun was still shining in the court- 
yard, and the birds were still singing and 
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rejoicing. The first thing of which John 
was conscious was that the dog was lick- 
ing his rigid fingers. 

A moment later he was in the little 
covered passage to the street and Brother 
Andrew was opening the iron gate. 

‘* Good by, my lad.’’ 

He stretched out his hand, then remem- 
bered that he was an excommunicated 
man, and tried to draw it back, but the 
lay brother had snatched at it and lifted 
it to his lips. 

The dog was following him into the 
street. 

‘‘ Go back, old friend. ”’ 

He patted the old creature on the head, 
and Brother Andrew laid hold of it by the 
neck. A hansom was waiting for him 
with his trunk on the top. 

‘‘Victoria Square, Westminster,’’ he 
called. The cab was moving off when 
there was a growl and a lurch—the dog 
had broken away and was running after it. 

How crowded the streets were! How 
deafening was the traffic! The church 
bell was ringing for midday service. 
What a thin tinkle it made out there, yet 
how deep was its boom within! Stock 
Exchange men with their leisurely ac- 
tivity were going in by their seven door- 
ways to their great counting house in 
Capel Court. 

He began to feel a boundless relief. 
How his heart was beating! With what 
a strange and deep emotion he found him- 
self once more in the world! Driving in 
the dense and devious thoroughfares was 
like sailing on a cross sea outside a diffi- 
cult headland. He could smell the brine 
and feel the flick of the foam on his lips 
and cheeks. It was liberty, it was life ! 

Feeling anxious about the dog, he drew 
up the cab for a moment. The faithful 
creature was running under the driver’s 
seat. Before the cab could start again a 
line of sandwich men had passed in front 
of it. Their boards contained one word 
only. The word was ‘‘ Gloria.’’ 

He saw it, yet it barely arrested his 
consciousness. Somehow it seemed like 
an echo from the existence he had left 
behind. 

The noises of life were as wine in his 
veins now. He was burning with im- 
patience to overtake his arrears of knowl- 
edge, to see what the world had gone 





























through in his absence. Leaning over 
the door of the hansom, he read the names 
of the streets and the signs over the 
shops, and tried to identify the houses 
which had been rebuilt, and the thorough- 
fares which had been altered. But the 
past was the past, and the clock would 
turn back for no man. These men and 
women in the streets knew all that had 
happened. The poorest beggar on the 
pavement knew more than he did. 
Nearly a year of his life was gone—in 
prayers, in penance, in fasting, in visions, 
in dreams—dropped out, left behind and 
lost forever. 

Going by the Bank, the cab drew up 
again to allow a line of omnibuses to pass 
into Cheapside. Every omnibus had its 
board for advertisements, and nearly every 
board contained the word he had seen be- 
fore—‘‘ Gloria.’’ 

‘‘Only the name of some music hall 
singer,’’ he told himself. But the name 
had begun to trouble him. It had stirred 
the fibers of memory, and made him think 
of the past—of his yacht, of Peel, of his 
father, and finally of Glory—and again of 
Glory—and yet again of Glory. 

He saw that flags were flying on the 
Mansion House and on the Bank, and 
pushing up the trap of the hansom, he 
asked if anything unusual was going on. 

‘‘ Lawd, down’t ye know what day it is 
terday, sir? It’s the ole lydy’s birthday. 
That’s why all the wimming’s going 
abart in their penny carridges. Been 
through a illness, sir ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, something of that sort.’’ 

‘«Thort so, sir.’’ 

When the cab started afresh he began 
to tell himself what he was going to do in 
the future. Hewas going to work among 
the poor and the outcast, the oppressed 
and the fallen. He was going to search 
for them and find them in their haunts 
of sin and misery. Nothing was to be 
too mean for him. Nothing was to be 
common or unclean. No matter about 
his own honor! No matter if he was 
only one man ina million! The kingdom 
of heaven was like a grain of mustard 
seed. 

When he came within sight of St. Paul’s 
the golden cross on the dome was flashing 
like a fiery finger in the blaze of the mid- 
day sun. That was the true ensign! That 
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It was a mon- 


was the great example! 
strous and wicked fallacy, a gloomy and 
narrow formula, that religion had to 
do with the affairs of the eternal world 
only. Work was religion! Work was 
prayer! Work was praise! Work was 
the love of man and the glory of God! 
Glorious gospel! Great and deathless 
symbol ! 
XLITI. 


BEHIND Buckingham Palace there is a 
little square of modest houses standing 
back from the tide of traffic, and nearly 
always as quiet as acloister. At one angle 
of the square there is a house somewhat 
larger than the rest, but just as simple 
and unassuming. In the dining room of 
this house an elderly lady was sitting 
down to lunch alone, with the covers 
laid for another at the opposite side of the 
table. 

‘‘Hae ye the spare 
Emma ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,’’ said the maid. 

‘‘And the sheets done airing? And 
baith the pillows? And the pillow slips— 
and everything finished ?’’ 

The maid was answering ‘‘ Yes’’ to 
each of those questions when a hansom 
cab came rattling up to the front of the 
house, and the old lady leapt out of her 
seat. 

‘It’s himself,’’ she cried, and she ran 
like a girl to the hall. 

The door had been opened before she 
got there, and a deep voice was saying, 
‘‘Ts Mrs. Callender——”’ 

‘‘It’s John! My gracious! It’s John 
Storm! ’’ the old woman cried, and she 
lifted both hands as if to fling herself into 
his arms. ‘‘My goodness, laddie, but 
you gave poor auld Jane sic a start! Ex- 
pected ye? To be sure we expected you, 
and terribly thrang we’ve been all morn- 
ing making ready. Only my daft auld 
brain must have been a wee ajee. But,’’ 
smiling through her tears, ‘‘ has a body 
never a cheek that you must be kissing 
at her hand? And this is your dog?’’ 
looking down at the bloodhound. ‘‘ Wel- 
come? Why, of course it’s welcome. 


room ready, 


What was I saying the day, Emma? ‘I’d 
like fine to have a dog,’ didn’t I? and 
here it is to our hand. Away with ye, 
James, man, and show Mr. Storm to his 
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room, and then find a bed for the creature 
somewhere. Letters for ye, laddie? Let- 
ters enough, and you'll find them on the 
table up stairs. Only, mind ye, the lunch 
is ready, and your fish is getting cold.”’ 

John Storm opened his letters in his 
room. One of them was from his uncle, 
the prime minister : 

I rejoice to hear of your most sensible re- 
solution. Come and dine with me at Downing 
Street this day week at seven o’clock. I have 
much to say and much to ask, and I expect to be 
quite alone. 

Another of his letters was from his 
father : 

I am not surprised at your intelligence, but if 
anything could exceed the folly of going into a 
monastery it is the imbecility of coming out of 
it. The former appears to be a subject of com- 
mon talk in this island already, and no doubt 
the latter will soon be so. 

John flinched as at a cut across the face 
and then smiled a smile of relief. Ap- 
parently Glory was writing home, where- 
ever she was, and there was good news in 
that, at all events. 

‘‘Come your ways in, laddie, and let 
me look at ye again. Man, but your 
face is pale and your bonnie eyes are 
that sunken; but sit ye down and eat. 
They’ve been starving ye, I’m thinking, 
and miscalling it religion. It’s enough 
to drive a reasonable body to drink. 
Carnal I am, laddie, but I just want to 
put some flesh on your bones. Monks 
indeed! And in this age of the world 
too! Little Jack WHorners sitting in 
corners saying, ‘Oh, what a good boy 
am I!’” 

John defended his late brethren. They 
were holy men; they lived a holy life; 
he had not been good enough for their 
company. . 

‘‘But I feel like a sailor home from 
sea,’’ he said; ‘‘tell me what has hap- 
pened.”’ 

‘« Births, marriages, and deaths? I sup- 
pose ye’re like the lave of the men and 
think nothing else matters to a woman. 
But come now, more chicken? No? A 
wee bit? 
die! Weel, where can a body begin?” 

** The canon—how is he?” 

‘*Fine as fivepence. Good as ever in 
the pulpit? Yes, but it’s a pity he 


doesn’t bide there, for he’s nothing to be 
windy of when he comes out of it. 


Dea- 


Ay, but ye’re sair altered, lad- 
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con now, bless ye, or archdeacon, or 
some sec botherment, and his daughter is 
to be married to yon slip of a curate with 
the rabbit mouth and the heather legs. 
Weel, she wasna for all markets, you 
ken.”’ 

‘And Mrs. Mackray ?’’ 

‘‘Gone over to the angels. Dead? 
Nae, ye’re too expecting altogether. 
She’s got religion, though, and holds 
missionary meetings in her drawing room 
of a Monday, and gives lunches to actor 
folks of a Sunday, and nowa poor woman 
that’s been working for charity and 
Christianity all her days has no chance 
with her any way.’’ 

‘‘ And Miss Mackray ?’’ 

‘«Poor young leddy, they’re for marry- 
ing her at last! Yes, to that Ure man, 
that lord thing with the eyeglass. I 
much misdoubt but her heart’s been some- 
where else, and there’s one auld woman 
would a hantle rather have heard tell of 
her getting the right man than seeing the 
laddie bury himself in a monastery. She’s 
given in at last, though, and it’s to be a 
grand wedding, they’re telling me. Your 
Americans are kittle cattle—just the Jews 
of the west, seemingly, and they must 
do everything splendiferously. There are 
to be jewels as big as walnuts, and bou- 
quets five feet in diameter, and a rope 
of pearls for a necklace, and a rehearsal 
of the hale thing in the church. Yes, 
indeed, a rehearsal, and the deacon, hon- 
est man, in the middle of the magni- 
ficence.’’ 

John Storm’s pale face was twitching. 

‘‘And the hospital,’’ he said, ‘‘has 
anything happened there—— ?”’ 

‘* Nothing.”’ 

‘*No other case such as the one——”’ 
he faltered. 

‘* Not since yon poor bit lassie.’’ 

‘‘ Thank God.” 

‘‘It was the first ill thing I had heard 
tell of for years, and the nurses are good 
women for all that. High spirited, yes; 
but dear, bright, happy things, to think 
what they have to know and to be present 
at! Lawyers, doctors, and nurses see 
the worst of human nature, and she’d be 
a heartless woman who’d no make allow- 
ances for them, poor creatures !”’ 

John Storm had risen from the table 
with a fiushed face, making many ex- 
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cuses. He would step round to the hos- 
pital; he had questions to ask there, and 
it would be a walk after luncheon. 

‘‘Do,’’ said Mrs. Callender, ‘‘ but re- 
member dinner at six. And hark, ye, 
hinny, this house is to be your home until 
you light on a better one, so just sleep 
saft in it and wake merrily. And Jane 
Callender is to be your auld auntie until 
some ither body takes ye frae her, and 
then it’ll no be her hand ye’ll be kissing 
for fear of her wrinkles, I’m thinking.’’ 


The day was bright, the sun was shin-- 


ing, and the streets were full of thorough- 
bred horses in gorgeous carriages with 
coachmen in splendid liveries going to 
the drawing room in honor of the royal 
birthday. As John went by the palace, 
the approaches to it were thronged, the 
band of the Household Cavalry was play- 
ing within the rails, and officers in full 
dress uniform, clerical dignitaries in acad- 
emic robes, civil servants in court dress 
with swords and cocked hats, and ladies 
in gold and silver brocade with bouquets 
and white plumes were filing through the 
gates toward the Throne Room. 

The hospital looked strangely unfamil- 
iar after so short an absence, and there 
were new faces among the nurses who 
passed to and fro in the corridors. John 
asked for the matron, and was received 
with constrained and distant courtesy. 
Was he well? Quite well? They had a 
resident chaplain now, and being in 
priest’s orders, he had many advantages 
where death was so frequent. Was he 
sure he had: not been ill? John under- 
stood. It was almost as if he had come 
out of some supernatural existence. People 
looked at him as if they were afraid. 

‘‘T came to ask if you could tell me 
anything of Nurse Quayle? ’’ he said. 

The matron could tell him nothing. 
The girl had gone; they had been com- 
pelled to part with her. Nothing ser- 
ious? No, but totally unfit to be a 
nurse. She had some good qualities cer- 
tainly—cheerfulness, brightness, tender- 
ness—and for sake of these, and his own 
interest in the girl, they had put up with 
inconceivable rudeness and irregularities. 
What had become of her? She really 
could not say. Nurse Allworthy might 
know, and the matron took up her pen. 

John found the ward sister with the 


house doctor at the bed of a patient. She 
was short and even curt, said over her 
shoulder she knew nothing about the 
girl, and then turned back to her work. 
As John passed out of the ward the doc- 
tor followed him and said perhaps the 
porter might be able to tell him some- 
thing. 

The porter was difficult at first, but 
seeing his way clearer after a while he 
admitted to receiving letters for the nurse 
and delivering them up to her when she 
called. That was long ago, and she had 
not been there since New Year’s Eve. 
Then she had given him a shilling and 
said she would trouble him no more. 

John gave him five shillings and asked 
if anybody ever called for her. Yes, 
once. Who was it? A gentleman. Had 
he left his name? No, but he had said 
he would write. When was that? A 
day or two before she was there the last 
time. 

Drake! There could not be a shadow 
of a doubt of it. John Storm looked at 
the clock. It was 3.45. Then he but- 
toned his coat and crossed the street to 
the park with his face in the direction of 
St. James’ Street. 

Horatio Drake had given a luncheon in 
his rooms that day in honor of Glory’s 
first public appearance. The performance 
was to come off at night, but in the course 
of the morning there had been a dress 
rehearsal in the salon of the Corinthian 
Club. Twenty men and women, chiefly 
journalists and artists, had assembled 
there to get a first glimpse of the débu- 
tante, and cameras had lurked behind por- 
tiéres and in alcoves to catch her poses, 
her expressions, her fleeting smiles and 
humorous grimaces. Then the company 
had adjourned to Drake’s chambers. The 
luncheon was now over, the last guest 
had gone, and the host was in his dining 
room alone. 

Drake was standing by the chimney 
piece, holding at arm’s length a pencil 
sketch of a woman’s beautiful face and 
lithe figure. ‘‘ Like herself, it’s alive to 
the finger tips,’’ he thought, and then he 
propped it against the pier glass. 

There was a sound of the opening and 
closing of the outer door down stairs, and 
Lord Robért entered the room. He looked 
heated, harassed, and exhausted. Shak- 
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ing out his perfumed handkerchief he 
mopped his forehead, drew a long breath, 
and dropped into a chair. 

‘« T’ve done it,’’ he said ; ‘‘ it’s all over.’’ 

Polly Love had lunched with the com- 
pany that day, and Lord Robert had 
returned home with her in order to break 
the news of his approaching marriage. 
He gave his version of what had occurred. 
While the girl had been removing her 
hat and jacket he had sat at the piano 
and thumbed it, hardly knowing how to 
begin. All at once he had said, ‘‘ Do 
you know, my dear, I’m to be married on 
Saturday?’’ She had said nothing at 
first, and he had played the piano furi- 
ously. Heavens, what a frame of mind 
to be in! Why didn’t the girl speak? 
At last he had looked round at her, and 
there she stood smiling, grinning, gasp- 
ing, and white as a ghost. Suddenly she 
had begun to cry. Good God, such cry- 
ing! Yes, it was all over. Everything 
had been settled somehow. 

‘«But I'll be in harder condition before 
I tackle such a job again,’’ said Lord 
Robert. 

There was silence for a moment. Drake 
was leaning on the mantelpiece, his legs 
crossed, and one foot beating on the 
hearthrug. The men were ashamed, and 
they began to talk of indifferent things. 
Smoke? Didn’t mind. Those Indian 
cigars were good. Not bad, certainly. 

At length Drake said in a different 
voice, ‘‘Cruel but necessary, Robert — 
necessary to the woman who is going to 
be your wife, cruel to the poor girl who 
has been.’’ 

Lord Robert tossed his head and snorted 
like a colt, rose to his feet impatiently, 
stretched his arm and shot out his striped 
cuff and walked to and fro across the 
room. 

‘*’Pon my soul I believe I should have 
stuck to the little thing but for the old 
girl, don’t you know. She’s made such 
a good social running lately—and then 
she’s started this evangelical craze too. 
No, Polly wouldn’t have suited her book 
anyhow.”’ 

Silence again, and then further talk on 
indifferent things. 

‘‘Wish Benson wouldn’t sweep the 
soda water off the table.’’ 
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‘Ring for it.” 

‘‘The little thing really cares for me, 
don’t you know. And it isn’t my fault, 
is it? Ihad to hedge. Frank, dear boy, 
you’re always taunting me with the tread- 
mill we have to turn for the sake of 
society, but with debts about a man’s neck 
like a millstone, what could a man do?”’ 

‘‘IT don’t mean that you’re worse than 
others, old fellow,’’ said Drake, ‘‘ or that 
sacrificing this one poor child is going to 
mend matters much——’”’ 

‘* No, it isn’t likely to improve my style 
of going, is it ?’’ 

‘* But that man John Storm was not so 
far wrong, after all. For this polygamy 
of our lavender glove tribe the nation it- 
self will be overtaken by the judgment of 
God one of these days.”’ 

Lord Robert laughed derisively. 

‘Go on,’’ hecried. ‘‘ Goon, dear boy! 
It’s funny to hear you, though—after to- 
day’s proceedings too,’’ and he glanced 
significantly around the table. 

Drake brought down his fist with a 
thump on the mantelpiece. ‘‘Hold your 
tongue, Robert. How often am I to tell 
you this is entirely different? Because I 
discover a creature of genius and try to 
help her to the position she deserves i 

‘‘You hypocrite, if it had been a man 
instead of a charming little woman with 
big eyes, don’t you know——”’ 

But there had been a ring at the outer 
door, and Benson had come in to say that 
a clergyman was waiting down stairs. 

‘Little Golightly again! ’’ said Lord 
Robert wearily. ‘‘ Are these everlasting 
arrangements never i 

The man stopped him. It was not Mr. 
Golightly ; it was a stranger; would not 
give his name; looked like a Catholic 
priest; had been there before, he thought. 

‘‘Can it be—talk of the devil——” 

‘‘ Ask him up,’’ said Drake. And while 
Drake bit his lip and clenched his hands, 
and Lord Robert took up a scent bottle 
and sprayed himself with eau de cologne, 
they saw a man clad in the long coat of a 
priest come into the room—calm, grave, 
self possessed, very pale, with hollow and 
shaven cheeks, dark and sunken eyes 
which burned with a somber fire, and 
head so closely cropped as to seem to be 
almost bald. 








(To be continued.) 
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THREE NEW SENATORS. 

Senator Boies Penrose, Don Cameron’s 
successor as the representative of the second 
State of the Union, is one of the youngest 
men in the ‘‘upper house’ of Congress. A 
lawyer by profession, he has practised but 
little, having devoted most of his time and at- 
tention to politics and office holding. His life 
has hitherto been uneventful, or eventful 
only in his rapid promotion from municipal 
politics to the national arena. [lis career there 
lies before him, and it may, as his friends 
predict, prove a distinguished one. 

He is undoubtedly a man of ability. He 


BOIES PENROSE, 





was trained at Harvard, where he graduated 
in 1881, andin Wayne MacVeagh’s law office. 
At Harrisburg, where he first went as a mem- 
ber of the Legislature when he was only 
twenty four, he speedily made his mark as a 
clever speaker and as a leader of his party. 
Still more striking testimony to his powers is 
the fact that Senator Quay, whio is a judge of 
men, selected Mr. Penrose as one of his most 
trusted lieutenants. He has, of course, owed 
much to the influence of the older politician, 
Two years ago it was expected that he would 
be nominated for mayor of Philadelphia. 
Apparently he hada clear field before him, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


From a photograph by Lemer, Harrisburg. 
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but at the last moment, while Senator Quay 
was catching tarpon in Florida, a combina- 
tion was effected which brought about his 
defeat. Mr. Quay is understood to have been 
deeply chagrined, and to have determined 
that Mr. Penrose should receive a vindication. 
This was amply secured by his election to the 
Senate, to the complete discomfiture of those 


less multitude of generals and colonels, Judge 
Earle and Congressman John Allen of Mis- 
sissippi are probably the only Confederate 
privates who have achieved the distinction of 
seats in the national legislature. 

Senator Earle does not lack experience of 
public life, having served as attorney general 
of South Carolina, asa circuit judge, and in the 





JUDGE JOSEPH H. EARLE, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM SOUTH CAROLINA, 


From a photograph by Reckling, Columbia. 


who were urging the nomination of John 
Wanamaker. 

While Pennsylvania’s two Senators may be 
counted upon to act together in political 
matters, the situation is different with South 
Carolina’s representatives. Judge Earle, the 
new Senator from the Palmetto State, gained 
his seat after a bitter fight with the faction led 
by his colleague, Mr. Tillman, of ‘‘ pitchfork’’ 
fame, and the two men have been political 
antagonists for years. Senator Earle is a 
typical Southerner, a member of an old South 
Carolina family. Like the vast majority of 
the men who make our laws, he is a lawyer. 
When his State seceded from the Union, he 
was too young toreceivea commission, but 
he entered the ranks as a private, and carried 
amusket throughout the war. Amid a count- 


State Assembly. He is a finished speaker, 
and is likely to prove an acquisition to the 
Southern wing of the Senate. 

While Senator Earie, a boy of fifteen, was 
fighting for the Confederacy, another of the 
newly elected Senators, who was just three 
years younger, entered the Federal service as 
a telegraph messenger at Rolla, Missouri. 
His name was George Turner, and after half 
a dozen years as messenger and operator he 
went to Mobile, to study law in his brother's 
office, and to make a career for himself in 
the South. He became a Republican leader 
in Alabama, but left the State in 1884 to ac- 
cept a place, offered him by President Arthur, 
upon the supreme bench of Washington Ter- 
ritory, as it was then. When his term 
expired he settled at Spokane, where he 
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GEORGE TURNER, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON. 


From a photograph by Maxwell, Spokane. 


practised law up to the time of his election to 
the Senate. 

Senator Turner was a member of the fa- 
mous ‘‘ 306’’ who fought so desperately for 
Grant’s third nomination at the Chicago con- 
vention in 1880. He takes no little pride in 
his ‘*306’’ medal, though he is now es- 
tranged from his former political associates. 
He stumped his State for Bryan last year, 
and is an earnest and outspoken champion of 
the unlimited coinage of silver. He also advo- 
cates government ownership of railroads and 
telegraphs. 


A BOSTON JOURNALIST AND POET. 
James Jeffrey Roche is an exemplar of the 
saying that poets are born, not made. He 
has been writing verses since he was old 
enough to write anything, and his literary 


tastes were inherited from his father, a noted 
Irish scholar in his day. Besides several 
volumes of verse, he has published a novel, 
a drama, anda ‘‘ Life of John Boyle O’Reilly,”’ 
and has done a variety of journalistic work. 
He was the poet on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the national monument at Gettys- 
burg. 

Mr. Roche succeeded John Boyle O’ Reilly as 
editor of the Boston /7/o/, tle oldest and one of 
the most important Catholic newspapers of the 
country. He was born about fifty vears agoin 
Queen's County, Ireland, but has spent most 
of his life in the New England metropolis. 
We are often told that Boston’s old time 
supremacy in American letters has passed to 
New York ; be this as it may, she still possesses 
a group of writers which is doing much for 
American literature, and of which Mr. Roche 
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From a photograph by Maxwell, Spokane. 
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vention in 1880. He takes no little pride in 
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saying that poets are born, not made. He 
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tastes were inherited from his father, a noted 
Irish scholar in his day. Besides several 
volumes of verse, he has published a novel, 
a drama, anda ‘‘ Life of John Boyle O’Reilly,”’ 
and has done a variety of journalistic work. 
He was the poet on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the national monument at Gettys- 
burg. 
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country. He was born about fifty vears agoin 
Queen's County, Ireland, but has spent most 
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is one of the best known and most popular 
members. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s appointment as assis- 
tant secretary of the navy takes from the field 
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the Assembly. He was badly beaten as a 
Republican candidate for the mayoralty of 
the metropolis, but made a good record as one 
of President Harrison’s civil service commis- 
sioners—which post he resigned two years 
ago to accept the thankless and difficult po- 


JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE, EDITOR OF THE BOSTON *““prvoeT.”’ 


From a photograph by James Notman, Boston. 


of New York’s municipal politics—tempora- 
rily, at any rate—one of its most interesting 
figures. 

Though Mr. Roosevelt is not quite forty, 
he has had fiftee years’ experience of public 
life: It began with his election to the New 
York Legislature in 1882, two years after he 
graduated from Harvard. Young as he was, 
in his second term at Albany he became the 
leader of his party, then the minority one, ii 





sition of president of the New York police 
board. 

A member of one of the oldest Knicker- 
bocker families, possessed of an adequate for- 
tune, owning a fine country home on Long 
Island and important business interests in the 
West, with a marked taste and talent for liter- 
ary work and a great fondness for, outdoor 
sports, Mr. Roosevelt has devoted himself to 
politics from public spirit rather than ambi- 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


From his latest photograph—Cepyright, 189 
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ROBERT TREAT PAINE, OF BOSTON. 
From a photograph by the Notman Photographic Company, Boston. 


tion. ‘‘There is always a satisfaction,’’ he 
said not long ago, ‘‘in doing any work that 
ought to be done. This police business is 
necessary and useful, and Iam glad I am in 
it. As to political honors, a man is a fool 
who bothers himself as to his chances of get- 
ting them. Just as soon as he begins to con- 
sider the possible effect of his actions upon 
his own political future, he loses his public 
usefulness.” 

It would be well if we had in the public 
service more men whose principles were as 
good, and as fearlessly carried into action, as 
Mr. Roosevelt’s. 


A PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPIST. 

Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, is a rich 
man who for twenty five years has made the 
practical study of charity the chief object of 
a busy life, and who has conie to be regarded 
as one of the highest living authorities on 
the subject. He recently visited Chicago, in- 
spected the methods in vogue with the benev- 


olent people of the Western metropolis, and 
good naturedly criticised some of them as un- 
scientific. He thinks that alms giving isa 
mistake. So long as food, clothing, and 
money are given away, so long, Mr. Paine 
declares, the country will have more than its 
share of tramps and professional beggars. 
He believes in finding work for the needy, 
and in teaching them self help and thrift. 
These are the lines on which Boston’s charity 
bureau is organized, its principle being to 
help the distressed, and at the same time to 
demand some return from those whom it 
serves. 

Mr. Paine is a namesake and direct de- 
scendant of the Robert Treat Paine whose 
signature stands between those of John 
Adams and Elbridge Gerry upon the Declara- 
tion of Independence. His own independ- 
ence was instanced in last year’s Presidential 
canvass, when he was one of the very few 
men who sallied forth from the classic slopes 
of Beacon Hill to make public speeches on 
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GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, OF MASSACHUSETTS, EX SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. f 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1805, by J. £. Purdy & Co., Boston. ij 
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FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


From a photograph by Parker, Morristown. 


behalf of Mr. Bryan. He is a prominent 
factor in Massachusetts Episcopalianism— 
though of course his charity recognizes no 
sect—and was a very close friend of the late 
Bishop Phillips Brooks. Like most true Bos- 
tonians, he is a Harvard man, and takes a 
warm interest in the affairs of his alma mater. 

A GRAND OLD MAN OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Since the death of William E. Russell 
there has been only one living Democratic 
Ex Governor of Massachusetts ; and that one 
is a statesman who, after his service as chief 
magistrate of the Bay State, became, amid 
the mutations of American politics, one of the 
founders of the Republican party, and for 
thirty years was a factor in its history and in 
that of the country. 

George S. Boutwell’s useful and eventful 
career began with an election to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature fifty four years ago. He 
served as Governor in 1850 and again in 1852, 


but two years later his strong convictions 
upon the slavery question drove him from his 
former political associations. He went into 
Congress as a Republican, and there made a 
national reputation as a legislator and de- 
bater. He took a leading part in the move- 
ment for President Johnson’s impeachment. 
Grant took him into the cabinet as head of 
the treasury department, from which he 
passed to the Senate as the successor of his 
friend Charles Sumner. 

For twenty years, since his term in the 
Senate, Ex Governor Boutwell, who recently 
passed his eightieth milestone, has lived in 
comparative retirement, though he has under- 
taken some important diplomatic missions for 
foreign governments—those of Chili, Hayti, 
and Hawaii. He is a lawyer, but has never 
actively practised. He is in great demand as 
an after dinner speaker, and is a most inter- 
esting talker when he cares to delve into his 
rich store of political reminiscences. His 
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home is in the historic Massachusetts town of 
Groton, though he generally avoids the rigors 
of the New England climate by wintering in 
the South. 


AN AMERICAN NOVELIST. 

Just how high a place in contemporary lit- 
erature should be assigned to Frank Stockton 
is a question upon which opinions may differ ; 
but it cannot be doubted that he has a niche 
which is all his own. He has won it entirely 
by the merit of his work, which is exceed- 
ingly original and individual, and thoroughly 
American, besides being faultless in style and 
delightful in flavor. 

Mr. Stockton is one of the veterans, 
though nobody would guess from his appear- 
ance that he isin his sixty fourth year. He 
has been a factor in the world of letters for 
more than a generation. He was educated 
for medicine, but preferred to take up wood 
engraving. Drifting into journalism, he had 
a versatile experience in Philadelphia and 
New York, as a reporter, an editor, and a 
contributor of stories and sketches. Gradu- 
ally his special field became more defined, 
and he devoted himself entirely to fiction. 
Like many other novelists, he matured late, 
and his best work has been done within the 
last twenty years. ‘‘ Rudder Grange’’ was 
the ‘book that stamped his reputation ; but 
nothing he ever did aroused such intense 
and wide spread interest as that striking and 
original little story, ‘‘The Lady or the 
Tiger?’’ For years Mr. Stockton was pes- 
tered with inquiries and reproaches from 
readers whom the abrupt ending of the brief 
narrative left unsatisfied as to the fate of its 
hero. Robert Browning gave his opinion as 
’ to the probable solution, and a wild tribe in 
Burmah eagerly asked a traveling missionary 
if the mystery had been cleared up since his 
last visit. 

Mr. Stockton lives and works in a pleasant 
country home near Morristown, and has 
found many of his characters among his New 
Jersey neighbors. Character drawing is his 
forte, and the opinions he expresses in an 
article published elsewhere in this magazine 
come with special force from the creator of 
Pomona aud Enoch Bultripple. 





PRESIDENT MCKINLEY. 

All Washington is beaming under the influ- 
ence of the cordial attitude of the new Presi- 
dent. Mr. McKinley bids fair to become the 
most popular chief magistrate since Grant, 
who canie to the citizens of the capital clothed 
as a hero, and who touched elbows with them 
as a familiar friend. 

One of the President’s first acts was to re- 
move the police stationed about the White 


House. His predecessor had three squads of 
eight men each placed about the mansion. 
Unsightly ‘‘ peep boxes’’ dotted the grounds, 
and held guardians of the peace in readiness 
to stop any intruder whose appearance they 
might regard as suspicious. Washington 
takes it as a compliment that these precau- 
tions are no longer considered necessary. 

Mr. McKinley’s face, whether it is like 
Napoleon's or not, is one that bespeaks cour- 
age and confidence. Unattended by guards, 
accompanied only by his secretary or some 
other friend, he strolls about the neighbor- 
hood of the White House, down Penusylva- 
nia Avenue, or out along Connecticut Avenue 
or Sixteenth Street, nearly every afternoon. 
This is a custoin that reminds old residents of 
General Grant. The government clerks, 
wearied by their heavy task of killing time 
from nine to four, used often to meet the 
general as they came out of the departments. 
Cigar iu mouth, and hands crossed reflectively 
behind his broad back, the general would 
pass them, always bowing to those who 
bowed to him. Courtesy finally established 
the rule that it was better not to recognize 
him, as his walk was more like work than 
pleasure, so continually was he called upon 
to return salutations. 

Thrice a week, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
President McKinley is accessible to all -cali- 
ers, and eager throngs have gone to the 
White House to shake his hand. 





There are only two living Ex Presidents— 
Mr. Cleveland and General Harrison—but 
there are a good many sons of former chief 
magistrates. Robert: T. Lincoln, who was 
secretary of war under Garfield and Arthur, 
and minister to England—the post had not 
then been raised to the rank of ambassador— 
under Harrison, is the most conspicuous. 
He is practising law in Chicago, and has no 
ambition to enter the political arena. In fact, 
he has more than once positively refused to 
coine forward as a candidate for the highest 
office in the gift of the people. Politicians 
and some statesmen have been known to pre- 
tend that they are trving to escape thie Presi- 
dential lightning while secretly doing every- 
thing in their power to attract it; but it is 
generally admitted that Mr. Lincoln was ab- 
solutely sincere. 

The death of Mr. Lincoln’s only son, who 
was named after his illustrious grandfather, 
and who died while his father was stationed 
in London, was a blow from which he has 
never entirely recovered. 

Two of General Grant’s sons, Jesse and 
Ulysses, are living in California. The former 
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is reported to have recently obtained from the 
Mexican government mining concessions in 
Lower California, which may make him rich. 
The latter is ranching, and is said to be doing 
well. He is more like his father in personal 
appearance than either Colonel Fred Grant, 
the New York police commissioner, or Jesse. 
* * * * 

Garfield’s two sons, James R. and Henry, 
are living in Cleveland. Both are lawyers. 
James appears to have inherited some of his 
father’s taste for politics. He was elected to 
the Ohio State Senate a year ago, and is said 
to be in training for a Congressional career. 
He resembles his father slightly, but is not 
nearly so tall. 

* * * * 

The two Hayes boys, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Jr., and Webb C. Hayes, also make their head- 
quarters in Cleveland. Neither has ever 
evinced the slightest ambition to enter the 
political arena. They have never even 
sought:an appointive office, which is perhaps 
remarkable. General Hayes left a consider- 
able estate, and his children are financially 
independent. 

* * * * 

Chester Alan Arthur is a lawyer, but he is 
said to have an ambition to be the represent- 
ative of the United States at some foreign 
capital. His father wished him to enter the 
army, but the young man’s tastes did not lie 
in that direction. 

Russell Harrison is looking after the man- 
agement of some street railway interests in In- 
diana, and is said to be prospering. 

* * * * 

Colonel John Jacob Astor—‘‘colonel’’ by 
grace of an appointment on Governor Mor- 
ton’s staff—believes that a flying machine 
that will fly is among the possibilities, or 
rather the probabilities, of science. Several 
years ago he wrote a book which told about a 
journey to the planet Mars on a flying 
machine. He was immediately overwhelmed 
with invitations to inspect models of flying 
machines, which ‘‘ could be perfected by the 
expenditure of a comparatively trifling sum 
of money.’’ It is hardly necessary to say 
that the offers were declined. But he has 
faith that a machine will be invented some 
day which will solve the problem of aérial 
navigation. 

Colonel Astor has a mechanical turn of 
mind. While on a trip to the Atlanta Expo- 
sition, a couple of years ago, he gave a prac- 
tical demonstration of his ability. The engine 
that was taking Governor Morton and his 
staff southward broke down between stations, 
and the break proved beyond the capacity of 
the regular engineer of the train to repair. 
Young Mr. Astor crawled in under the en- 
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gine, found out what the trouble was, ard 
corrected it in a very few minutes. 
* * * * 

Several years ago a well known editor in- 
vited Colonel Astor to write an article for his 
publication. Nothing was said about the 
price to be paid for the article, but when it 
arrived the editor sent the millionaire author 
a check for five hundred dollars. He was 
astonished, the next day, to receive a note re- 
turning the check, and saying that Colonel 
Astor could not accept more than a hundred 
dollars for his contribution, as that was all he 
believed it was worth. 

The editor was several weeks in recovering 
from the shock caused by an incident so 
totally unprecedented in all the annals of 
journalism. 

* * * * 

An American journalist who has been sta- 
tioned as a correspondent in Berlin for twenty 
five years, and who recently spent a holi- 
day in his native land, commented severely 
upon the misrepresentations in which our 
newspapers indulge regarding people and 
things across the Atlantic. 

‘The recent story that the Kaiser is losing 
his mind is utter nonsense,’’ he said. ‘‘ There 
was no sort of foundation for the report, 
though it was printed all over the country. 
The facts about his ‘withered arm’ have 
been grossly overstated. His left arm is a 
little shorter than the other, but it is by no 
means useless or ‘withered.’ He can guide 
and hold a horse with it, he uses it to rest 
his gun in shooting, and indeed the defect 
would not be noticed unless you watched 
him closely. The Kaiser enjoys excellent 
health, and is very careful to preserve it. 
His diet and exercise are regulated by a 
strict routine. He drinks beer and light 
wines, but no spirits, and he smokes a pipe 
in preference to cigars.’’ 

% * * * 

From the same source comes a personal 
description of Herr Krupp, the great iron 
master, whose cannons are his loud mouthed 
advertisement. With the possible exception 
of the Kaiser, he is by far the richest man in 
Germany, his wealth being estimated at a 
hundred million dollars. He is probably the 
largest single employer of labor in the world, 
having more than thirty thousand people 
working for him. With all his money antl in- 
fluence, he isabsolutely modest and unassum- 
ing. He has refused all offers of titles, and 
dresses almost as plainly as Mr. Russell Sage. 
Once, when he had bought a pair of gold 
sleeve buttons, he had them washed over with 
silver to make them less conspicuous. He 
gives away millions of marks every year in 
charity. 
































HER FRIENDSHIP AND HER 
LOVE. 


THROUGH many sunsets they had stood to- 
gether there. It was on that hill they had 
first met. Again and again they had watched 
the colors fading from the roofs and steeples 
of the village far beneath them—had watched 
the shadows creeping up the steep and rocky 
height—had stayed to see the going of the 
azure from the sky, to see the red glow vanish 
and the stars appear. Too often they had 
been together there, and they knew that this 
would be the last time. 

“The last time!’’ he said. ‘‘It has been 
very pleasant here, has it not?’’ He stood 
looking away over the lower hills beyond the 
village, and at the motionless white clouds 
that hung beyond. ‘‘I shall miss you—need 
Isay how much? Is it better left unsaid? 
You have made your country beautiful for 
me.”’ 

His words turned her thought to the future, 
and she glanced up at him, half afraid. Yet 
her very fears and weakness made her bold for 
a moment. She put her hand upon his 
arm, 

‘*Teave me?’ she cried in a low voice. 
‘*Why should this be our last sunset?” 

He turned and looked into her eyes. No 
more plainly could he have said, ‘‘I love 
you.”’ 

“It would be pleasant to stay,’’ he said. 
‘‘Never have I passed such pleasant days as 
here.”’ 

‘“You _ need not go,’’ she answered. 
‘Duty does not call you. Honor does 
not call you. You mistake if you think 
they do. Wecan be as good friends as ever 
—and the days will go quickly. These have 
been pleasant days, my friend !’’ 

‘“You know,”’ he said, ‘‘ that my wife still 
holds my name and home. Across the ocean, 
and perhaps she does not love me—but she is 
my wife.’’ 

Yet she did not take her hand away, but 
glanced up at him as if to say he had not 
understood. Steadily he looked into her 
beautiful eyes, and his own were not less 
bright and clear. 

“You know,’’ he went on slowly, ‘‘ you 
know that I like you—better than I should.”’ 
He spoke with a calmness that was belied by 
blazing eyes and a flushed face. 

She clasped her little hands about his arm, 
and something like the, glow of sunset dyed 


Still she looked at him with 


her cheeks. 
honest, womanly glance. 
‘‘ Always we can be friends,’’ she said be- 


seechingly. ‘‘Weneed not part. Just as we 
have been—oh, such friendship is beautiful 
and good! I have no other friend like you. 
We have been /iving, have we not? We need 
not change.’’ 

He bent gravely and kissed her forehead, 
and she hid her face upon his arm. 

‘‘Friends!’’ he said, ‘‘friends! Oh, noble 
little woman—we try to be friends! Have 
we not honestly tried to be only friends? And 
I, at least—how I have failed !”’ 

‘*But your love was pure and we were 
happy—and can still be so. Did I not know 
it before—long ago? Yet all was well. And 
now we are but the stronger because of our 
understanding. Our friendship is but better 
and firmer. Why should your speaking part. 
us—your telling me of what I have long 
known ?”’ 

‘* Because you like me more than I deserve,”’ 
he answered. 

‘‘Therefore you will stay,’’ she said. ‘‘ You 
cannot leave me; you would be as lonely 
then asI. We can be happy just as we have 
been, and speak of everything except of 
love. Ah, I know that I can trust you to be 
my friend.”? She looked upon him frankly, 
admiringly, unfalteringly, because of her con- 
viction. 

‘* Therefore I will go,” he said tenderly, 
‘before it is too late. I have stayed too 
long, too long already.” 

Tremblingly and with sudden tears she 
moved back from his side. 

‘*- You do not care for me’’—a great pain was 
in her voice—‘‘or you would never, never 
go ! ” 

‘* Not care for you!’’ he said. 

“Or is it that you are too weak, like all 
the others,’’ she said with sudden maidenly 
scorn, ‘‘and cannot trust your nobler self? 
Oh, I had thought you strong; it was your 
strength that I had loved. I had thought 
you a man—and such a man! ”’ 

He had stepped away a pace and was look- 
ing past her, away over the hills at the 
glowing western sky, and perhaps he did not 
hear. Onlya moment he stood so. Then he 
turned to her kindly and offered her his 
arm, as was his wont when they went down 
the rough hill path. 

‘Let us go,’’ he said in a low voice, ‘‘ be- 
fore the twilight comes.”’ 
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A sudden feeling of submission, of renewed 
respect, came over her as she took his arm. 
The west was still crimson, and the shadows 
lay only in the valleys as they started down 
the hill. He held her slender little hands 
between his strong ones for a moment before 
they parted. 

‘*Some day,’’ he said, ‘‘ perhaps you may 
understand, sweet friend, how much I love 
you. You may see then, dear, that I love you 
better than I love my happiness, better than 
I love my life.”’ 

Three years had passed, and of late a man 
had stood often on thelonely hill, watching 
the sunsets. But this evening, as he stood 
there, a woman stepped up behind him. 
She, too, had come to watch the sunset ; but 
when she saw the man she stopped, and her 
hands trembled and her cheeks grew pale. 
He had heard her footsteps. He turned 
quickly, and a great joy came into his 
face. 

‘‘T have been waiting long for you!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘I did not know. I thought—I hoped 
you might be here. You must have heard 
of it, did you not?—when she died? And 
since then I have tried so hard to reach you 
—for so long.”’ 

A little cry burst from her lips, and she 
turned away. He went forward and caught 
her hands in his. 

‘*What is it?’’ he asked. ‘‘Do you not 
care for me—do you not love me any more? 
Oh, it has been lonely without you, dear one— 
dear one !”’ 

Again she turned from him, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

He stood looking at her with a half formed 
fear. The ruddy glow of health and the red 
flush of sudden joy went from his face as he 
waited for her to answer. 

‘*T did not love you then,”’ she said at last, 
not looking up as she spoke ; ‘‘ not until long 
after we had parted.”’ 

‘* And now !”’ he cried joyously. His arms 
were about her, holding her passionately. 
His kisses burned her cheeks and lips. His 
eyes sought hers. 

A little sob shook her, and she put his arms 
aside. 

‘“*This,’’ she said. Gently she bent his 
head till she could kiss his forehead—her last 
kiss, her kiss of truest love. ‘‘ Then,’’ she 
went on quietly, ‘1 did not love you asI 
might have loved, my friend, oh, my noble 
friend—not as you loved me. And now—and 
now—I am married.”’ 

And presently she said farewell—on the 
hill where they had met, where they had 
stayed so often through the twilight. Quietly 
she said good by, and left him standing there 
with the last sunset glow upon his face. She 
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passed from his life forever. Alone she wan- 
dered down the hill ; and the evening shadows 
met her, one by one. 

J. Benedict Cunningham. 


HER IDEAL. 

HE glanced out of the window at the 
gleaming avenue, and watched the snow- 
flakes hurrying to find their places there, 
only to be relentlessly trodden under foot by 
passing pedestrians; and then he looked 
back again to the bright, girlish face opposite 
him. 

‘*Tdeals are very well in their way,’’ he ven- 
tured lazily. ‘‘ They afford pleasure, I sup- 
pose, to the person who indulges in them, un- 
doubted amusement to him who has to hear 
of them; and, besides this, they have two 
other advantages, their harmlessness, and 
their convenient submission to being twisted 
about to suit all circumstances.”’ 

She looked at him as he finished speaking, 
and he smiled at the indignant flash of her 
eyes. 

‘Do you not agree with me, Miss Louise ?”’ 
he asked good naturedly. 

** You know I do not,’’ she exclaimed with 
warmth. ‘‘ You are only airing some of your 
wretched cynicisms because you know how I 
despise them; as for ideals, I believe in 
them, and do not understand your assertion 
that they will bear twisting about.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps I am wrong there ; but, to illus- 
trate, I believe most girls have their ideal 
lover.’’ 

He paused. 

‘* Well, go on,’’ she said coolly. ‘‘ You 
don’t expect me to answer for more than one 
girl, do you?”’ 

‘*Certainly not,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ but don’t 
they generally declare that, if that paragon 
neglects to appear on the scene, they will 
never marry ?”’ 

‘* They may.”’ 

‘* Now do you think this ideal ever comes?” 

‘‘Of course I do,’’ she answered earnestly. 
‘* What would life be worth if it did not ?”’ 

‘‘ Has yours?’’ he queried softly. 

**T don’t see what that has to do with the 
matter,’’ she retorted, with dignity and pink 
cheeks. ‘‘ Let us keep to the subject, please.”’ 

‘*Certainly. Well, granted that some do 
appear at the proper time and in the proper 
place, you know that that is the exception. 
Now for the point of my explanation : it is 
very easy, is it not, toecause your ideal to 
undergo a change—gradually, of course— 
until it becomes a reality in a form less per- 
fect, perhaps, but more human than before?’’ 

‘*Some people may find it so, but not many, 
I think.” 

** Would not you?”’ he asked quickly. 
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‘* Since you insist on being personal, I may 
as well admit that nothing would induce me 
to alter my ideal.’’ 

“‘T see there is no use trying to convert 
you.”’ 

‘Not the slightest.” 

‘‘The least you can do, then, it seems to 
me,’’ he continued, ‘‘ is to introduce the gen- 
tleman tome. Iam quite ready to listen to 
a lengthy description.”’ 

‘‘ Are you so much in need of amusement, 
then,’’ she asked reproachfully, “‘ after all my 
efforts to entertain you?”’ 

“Go on,’’ he commanded, with a wave of 
his hand. ‘‘I am waiting.’’ 

‘* Well, where shall I begin?’’ 

‘“First, what does he look like?’’ 

‘*T thought that was a girl’s question,’’ she 
suggested mischievously. ‘‘ Really, I have 
not thought much about his personal appear- 
ance, except that he must not be handsome. 
Handsome men are always so conceited.”’ 

‘* Miss Louise, excuse a personal question, 
and one that has nothing whatever to do with 
the subject, but did you ever hear any one 
accuse me of being—well, passably good 
looking ?’’ 

‘“YVes, indeed,’’ she replied promptly. 
‘‘Edith Harland assured me that you were 
by far the handsomest man at the ball the 
other night, and Alice Barnett admires you 
more than Mr. Courtenay, and you know how 
everybody raves over him; and Marie——”’ 

‘‘ That will do. Proceed.”’ 

‘“Well, he must be tall.’’ 

‘‘ Would six feet two suit you?” 

‘* Oh, no,’’ she responded cheerfully, ‘‘ that 
is too tall. Six feet is quite enough for me ; 
and then, I prefer light hair and brown eyes, 
and——’”’ Just then a pair of gray ones met 
her own, and she stopped abruptly. 

‘‘ What is the matter ?”’ 

‘*Qh, I think you have heard enough.”’ 

“Ves, I believe I have ; now! want you to 
listen to me for a few minutes. Did you ever 
guess that in spite of all my talking I, too, 
had my ideals? ’”’ 

‘‘Impossible,’’ she murmured. 

‘‘ And,’’ he continued, ‘‘ what is more re- 
markable, I have found mine.”’ 

‘* Indeed ! ”’ 

‘Shall I describe her?”’ 

‘“‘T would rather not—that is, it isn’t nec- 
essary.’’ 

‘‘No, I don’t think it is, but do you believe 
there is any hope for me?”’ 

Her face was on fire, and the hand which 
held her needle trembled nervously, but he 
persisted. 

‘*Ts there?’’ he repeated gently. 

She raised her head and whispered softly, 
‘* Perhaps.”’ 
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‘But, Louise,”’ he protested, ‘‘ my eyes are 
gray.” 

‘‘Are they?’’ she asked in affected sur- 
prise. 

‘*And I thought you preferred light hair.”’ 

‘* So I do—for girls.”’ 

‘*T measure six feet two.”’ 

‘*You don’t look a bit over six feet.’’ 

‘‘And then, handsome men are so dread- 
fully conceited.” 

‘*Did I ever say I thought you handsonie ?”’ 
she retorted. 

Gertrude H. Macpherson. 





JEAN LESPALIER, WINE FOR 
SALE. 


THE village newspaper had printed thi 
death notice: Delphine Lespalier, age twenty 
three, wife of Jean Lespalier ; and Delphine, 
infant daughter of Jean and Delphine. Deaths 
were rare in the little village, so the baby 
that had hardly lived an hour was honored 
with a separate line. The editor’s sympathy 
for the bereaved husband was expressed in a 
paragraph or two. But there was not much 
to say about the dead, not much to say to the 
living. These isolated dots in the California 
hills had lived solely for one another, and 
had made little impression on the outside 
world. : 

In the white cottage perched on the rocky 
hilltop there was the silence that comes only 
when life has gone. The dead woman lay on 
her bed, in her arms the tiny object for which 
she had given her life. Jean Lespalier had 
not spoken for hours, not since the agonized 
‘* Adieu !’’ had left his lips when he had felt 
his wife’s last faint fluttering breath. The 
priest who had come to save the infant soul, 
and to hold the crucifix before the dying 
mother’s eyes, had murmured words of syin- 
pathy and exhortation, but Jean had heard 
them not, had answered them not. A neigh- 
bor had come in to prepare Delphine for her 
last resting place, but Jean had seemed un- 
aware of the woiman’s presence. 

The next morning he rose from the chair 
where he had spent the night, and dressed 
himself in his white holiday shirt. All the 
days on whicli he had not worked had been 
holidays for Delphine and himself, and now 
there was no more work to be done—ever. 
So, by force of habit, he put on the ruffled 
cambric shirt. Then, with hardly a glance at 
the bed and its cold little occupant, he went 
out and sat gown on the doorstep. 

Before him stretched his vineyard, which 
he and Delphine had made, and in which 
they had worked together. Patches of red 
and yellow leaves mingled here and there 
with the dominant green, and everywhere 
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purple bunches of grapes were pushing 
through the foliage, offering their fragrance 
and sweetness to the sunlit air. Chaparral 
and stunted oaks, with an occasional lofty fir 
or pine, completely surrounded the little 
clearing, and far in the distance rose the dim 
blue cone of Loma Prieta, that lifts itself 
above its neighboring peaks as if to gain a 
more extended view of the sunshiny summer 
land and the sapphire sea lying at its feet. 
Bees buzzed and droned about the hive that 
stood near the door; doves cooed on the 
shingle roofs ; from the chaparral came the 
tinkle of a cow bell; but there was no hu- 
man sound in all the mountains round about. 

A hawk shot out from its nest in a high 
fir tree, and Lespalier’s eyes followed it me- 
chanically as it circled round and round in 
the hazy atmosphere; but his thoughts were 
far away; far, even, from the little wife lying 
so peacefully under the snowy coverlet. They 
were back in his boyhood’s home, in sunny 
France, in the vineyard where he had grown 
to manhood ; where Delphine had blossomed 
into womanhood by his side; where their 
love, born of the soft summer days and 
languid passionate nights, had grown 
into a strong bond welding them together 
into one perfect whole. He remembered how 
eagerly she had entered into his plans, how 
willingly she had left home and friends for 
this venture, alone with him, into a new, un- 
known land. In the years that followed, 
full though they had been of grinding 
toil, of exhausting failures and despairs, 
her hope had never failed, her courage had 
never flagged. There had come bitter trials 
and disappointments, but her smiles, her 
ready laugh, had made of each and every one 
only a passing fact in a passing day ; there 
had been no lasting regret, no enduring 
sorrow. 

Even when her babies, one after another, 
had opened their tiny eyes, given a little cry 
of pain, and smiled their greeting to the 
angels waiting for them, she had sighed for 
an instant, but then she had raised her eyes 
to Jean and smiled. 

‘“‘ The good God knows best,’’ she had said. 
“It isnot right, perhaps, that we should keep 
them. It will be all in His good time, my 
Jean. He will bring us prosperity, and 
then——’’ She raised the baby fingers to her 
lips as if it were not good by. 

This year had brought great good fortune 
to the little hilltop vineyard. The crop had 
never been so good, the prices had never 
been so high. Delphine, leaning on her hus- 
band’s arm, had walked between the vines, 
touching the leaves and fruit with caressing 
fingers. Smiling at him, she had said : 

“TI told you, my Jean, my little Jean, that 


He knew best. The little one will live this 
time, now that we are ready for him.”’ 

Lespalier’s eyes still followed the circling 
hawk; it was only a dot on the cloudless blue 
sky, but it held his gaze. No muscle of his face 
moved, no moan escaped his lips ; he was as 
impassive as the dead girl in the cottage. Step 
by step, scene by scene, his life with Delphine 
passed through his mind, up to the instant of 
agony that had ended it. He heard again 
the little new born cry, the gasping sob with 
which Delphine gave up her life, and then, 
with a crashing blow, all sound, all thought, 
life itself, seemed to stop. After a little, with 
a dull persistence and in a dogged, determined 
way, his mind went back again to the begin- 
ning of all things in the old French vineyard, 
and in a steady routine he lived it all over. 

He did not know how many times he had 
done this, how many times he had felt that 
dull blow that seemed to end his life; but it 
had been all through the night and all 
through the day, and now it was night again. 
There was no variation. The same scenes 
always presented themselves, the same merry, 
jesting smiles, the same sweet, hopeful words. 
It was as if his mind were traveling round 
and round inacircle. If there had been any 
change in the routine, there might have been 
some hope. If he could have remembered 
some different place, recalled some different 
words or glance, he might have roused him- 
self ; but he could not. 

Night came slowly up the hills, and reached 
at last the little vineyard on the summit. 
Lespalier rose from the doorstep and went 
into the house. Mechanically he gathered 
together a few articles of clothing, and tied 
them into a bundle. In his mind, then, was 
the village church where he and Delphine 
had been married, and the perfume of roses 
and jessamine brought a renewed wave of 
love for the beautiful bride by his side. He 
went out, closing the door softly, and down 
the path that led through the vineyard to the 
county road. He cast no backward glance 
toward the house, but he closed the gate 
noiselessly because the stillness of death was 
upon him. He turned down the road, and, 
in the darkness, wandered past the neighbor- 
ing farms, through the village, and out into 
the world, oblivious of everything around 
him, conscious only of the treadmill of 
thought in his own brain. 

Early the next day the neighbors gathered 
for the funeral. They waited for Jean Lespa- 
lier, but he did not come. 

‘‘His grief is too great,’’ said the priest. 
‘“He cannot bear that we should see it. He 
cannot endure these last rites.”’ 

Accustomed to managing the affairs of his 
parishioners, he went on with the ceremony, 
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and Delphine was laid in the churchyard with 
no mourners following her thither, with no 
tears falling on the sods. The only man who 
loved her was tramping over a dusty road, 
holding, in imagination, the hand of the little 
wife who had come with him to this country, 
and babbling to her of the home they would 
make on one of these vine clad hills. 

After the funeral, some of the neighbors 
went up to the little white cottage, led partly 
by sympathy, partly by curiosity. Finding 
no trace of Jean, they locked the doors and 
went away, leaving the place alone. Weeks 
passed, and the grapes dried on the vines; it 
was no one’s business to gather them. Winter 
came, and another summer, and another, and 
yet another. The unpruned vines straggled 
from prop to prop, and gave their vintage to 
the air and to the soil. Curious, heedless 
children sometimes played on the doorstep of 
the deserted home, but there was a gruesome 
air about the place. 

Over the gateway still hangs the sign: 
‘Jean Lespalier, Wine For Sale,’’ and behind 
the broken window panes flutter the white 
curtains brought by Delphine from her child- 
hood’s home in France. And sometimes, on 
the country roads, or high on a forest path- 
way through the hills, an old young man is 
seen who asks for food or shelter or alms. 
He always asks in the name of Delphine. 

‘*Food, bread, for Delphine,’’? he says, 
‘‘for Delphine who—who is waiting.”’ 

Kathryn Jarboe. 


AT THE HOTEL BERGEN. 

‘“ WEAR some of the roses down to lunch,”’ 

said Catharine. 
“Oh, I don’t know,’’ said Mrs. Ter- 
hune, faintly frowning; but her maid 
tucked a spray into her bodice, and to dis- 
tract attention from the deed busied herself 
with Mrs. Terhune’s heavy hair. Her 
hair was not lustrous, and her eyes were dark 
and heavy lidded rather than brilliant. Men 
who had looked to her for dash and piquancy 
had been known to lose, after a brief ac- 
quaintance with her, all their taste for dash- 
ing and piquant women. 

Mrs. Terhune, pausing before the glass, 
pulled the roses out. ‘‘I don’t sike them 
with this gown,’’ she said, and Catharine 
looked at her with an understanding so 
astute that it seemed to prick through her 
proper silence. 

Mr. Metcalf sent roses almost every day, 
but Mrs. Terhune did not wear them. He 
had given her his photograph, in a solid gold 
frame; but she seldom glanced at the frame 
or at the side whiskered, robust, middle aged 
face it held. 

She cast another careless look into the 
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mirror, and went down to lunch. On the 
stairs somebody overtook her. She knew 
who it was before she saw him. Nobody else 
overtook her, and waited for her, and waylaid 
her, so often as Mr. Irwin did. 

In so limited an establishment as the ex- 
clusive little Hotel Bergen it was noticeable. 
A wave of observation, of comprehension, 
swept through the dining room as the two 
entered it. 

‘It is rather absurd,’’ a spinster at a corner 
table remarked, postponing her bouillon to 
scan them. ‘‘She must be older than he.’’ 

‘*She doesn’t look it,’ said her neighbor. 
‘‘She is too handsome ever to grow old.’’ 
And the spinster drank her bouillon. 

A week ago Mr. Irwin’s place had been at 
a distant table, but by some ingenious con- 
trivance he had transferred himself to make 
a sixth at Mrs. Terhune’s. The other four— 
what did it matter who they were? By her 
gracious warmth she welded them into har- 
mony and congeniality, till all the wit, all 
the mirthfulness in the room seemed concen- 
trated there. 

She drifted with the sparkling stream she 
had created. Her fine reserve, her softness, 
yielded after a fashion unwonted. The red 
mounted in her cheeks, her eyes looked 
starry. Robert Irwin watched her openly 
and honestly, with warm admiration and 
without shame. She was conscious of him 
alone, but she disguised it with a woman’s 
delicate dissimulation. She saw the fervor in 
his eyes. She knew his admiration for her 
had grown and deepened, till now he trembled 
at the very verge of something tenderer, 
something more vital. 

The unimportant four finished lunch and 
departed ; Mrs. Terhune and Mr. Irwin lin- 
gered over some smiling theme, and then 
went out together. In the hall they met a 
girl hurrying in from the street. 

She was young and slender and sweet 
faced. She was quaint and artistic, with her 
round black hat set on her roughened yellow 
hair, a smudge of charcoal on her chin, and 
a large water color box under her arm. 

‘* Always in a hurry, Miss Hoyt,’’ Mrs. Ter- 
hune cried. 

‘“‘And always late. Is there any lunch 
left?’’ the girl answered with an effort at 
gaiety. But she looked full at the two before 
her, and across her face, which had the fresh 
rosiness of youth, there quivered something 
like a spasm of pain; like a flash of truth 
from her inmost self, that had pierced her 
proud and pitiful concealment. She ran up 
the stairs. ; 

‘* A lovely girl,”’ said Mrs. Terhune. 

‘““Yes,’? Robert Irwin answered, and his 
gaze faltered a little before hers. 
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‘“‘T think I have heard rumors,’’ Mrs. Ter- 
hune murmured, whimsically smiling. ‘‘I 
think there was a time when the admiring 
interest of a certain young man a 

‘It was before he knew you,”’ he answered, 
and he met her eyes boldly enough now. She 
turned away, laughing. 

But she felt an odd unrest. She could 
hardly fathom its cause. She lounged and 
yawned among her sofa cushions for an hour, 
with a book she could not read. 

‘* Catharine,’”’ she said, ‘‘ come and rub my 
head for a little.”’ 

But it was not a headache. She drew 
away from Catharine’s soothing hands. She 
sat at the window and looked out unseeingly ; 
she walked the room. 

She was filled with rebellion against her- 
self. Why should she think? Why should 
she reason? He had a fine manliness; he 
pleased her. She felt that she might care 
for him—if that were yet of her determining ; 
if she did not care for him now. She had 
not loved the husband she had lost, but he 
had loved her, and she looked upon him with 
a wondering wistfulness and envied him his 
happiness. Love brought happiness, and 
love was within her grasp. Why should she 
not take it? 

She was not many years older than he, and 
her charm had blinded him to it. If it was 
not a barrier in his eyes, what did it matter? 
She was in the strong tide of health, and of 
that serene consciousness of her power which 
inspires a woman to seem almost what she 
will. She had turned him from his admira- 
tion of a younger girl. 

She remembered her first involuntary sur- 
prise that she should have so turned him ; she 
had thought it, with gentle amusement, one 
of the aberrations to which men are liable. 
The artist was a rare embodiment. Hun- 
dreds of women had beauty, scores of them 
had genius, but she had also a sweetness of 
nature wherein a man might sink himself 
and pity the world of men who did not know 
her. She had shown no spite towards the 
lover who had slipped away from her, no re- 
sentment. She had sought instinctively to 
hide her hurt, but by no cheap device of 
affected indifference. Her love was too high 
a thing for that, and her nature too sincere ; 
her bruised heart had spoken out. Mrs. Ter- 
hune saw her face still, as che had run up the 
stairs, bravely smiling. 

Why must she see Miss Hoyt’s face? Why 
should she think of her? Women grasped at 
love, they gathered it to themselves at what- 
ever cost. They did not reason on it, they 
did not compare and weigh, with critical 
sternness.. Had she less than the right of other 
women, that cold judgment must rule her? 





Why should she thrust that girl between 
herself and the happiness she had glimpsed ? 
Happiness! Would it prove to be that? 
She might blind herself to all she would not 
see, but if there was a penalty, had she power 
to avert it? Could she escape the eternal 
truths that were stronger than any woman? 

Somebody tapped at the door; and Cath- 
arine came with a note. ‘‘ Will you go with 
me for a drive?’’ it said. ‘I am waiting be- 
low for your answer.”’ 

It was signed with Robert Irwin’s initials ; 
it was not addressed. There was a sugges- 
tion of subtle intimacy in that ; Mrs. Terhune 
divined it, and smiled slowly. She kept the 
note in her hand. 

‘*T will see Mr. Irwin,”’ she said. 

She found him below, poised on the edge 
of his chair, impatiently waiting. He rose 
eagerly to meet her. 

‘* You will go? It is so beautiful out, and 
I—you——”’ 

He stammered under her direct regard. It 
confused him. It was kind, but it caused him 
to gaze at heras if he had not seen her before. 

‘“‘Let me thank you,’’ Mrs. Terhune an- 
swered. ‘‘But there is a mistake. Your 
note was brought to me. You meant it for 
Miss Hoyt.”’ 

‘“No,’’ he said. 

‘* You meant it for her,’’ said Mrs. Terhune, 
and smiled upon him steadily. ‘‘ You did 
not know it, but I do. There is no harm 
done ; it is not too late. I will send the note 
to her, just as itis. I may?” 

The color surged into his face. He replied, 
not to her words, but to what she had not 
spoken. 

‘‘But—we were no more than friends. I 
have not been dishonorable. There was noth- 
ing between us——”’ 

‘*No, but there will be. She is the loveli- 
est of girls. Your invitation is hers, not 
mine. May I send it up to her?”’ 

She put her hand to the bell, with that vivid 
smile, unconquerable and compelling. 

“You mean,” he began with a flash of 
pride, ‘‘ that you——”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered. 

He said no more. An unnamed hope had 
struggled within her; but she saw that the 
dissent in his eyes was not from the soul—no 
strenuous sorrow was there. She saw it with 
a quivering pang ; and she pressed the bell. 

A second servitor appeared from the farther 
drawing room, in the long mirrors a tripled 
vision of gray cloth and brass buttons. ‘‘ Mr. 
Metcalf, madam,’’ he announced. And Mrs. 
Terhune went forward graciously. 

But the man saw with gaping amazement 
the warm tears in her eyes. 

Emma A, Opper. 
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AN AMERICAN’S NIGHTMARE. 


(After a surfeit of haggis and oatmeal 
literature.) 
I dreamed that I dwelt in a birk theekit cot, 
With a gillie in kilts by my side. 
I asked him in English, as true as I knew, 
A question. The Scotchman replied : 


‘‘Hoot, mon, but ye munna talk sic lingo 
here! 
Toots, mon, but ye munna talk so! 
Wheest, mon, dinna ken thot yer ‘ yes’ must 
be ‘ aye,’ 
And always a ‘na’ for a ‘no’? 


Thot in Skutland yer English is twisted and 
thrawn 
Richt awa’ to its primeval stem ? 
Yer ‘she’s’ and yer ‘ he’s’ and yer ‘it’s’ are 
all wrang ; 
And yer porritge mun allus be ‘them.’ 


Losh, dinna ye greet for yer saft Lunnon 
lingo ; 
Gin the thocht o’ it come, gar it flee. 
On yer tongue be it nippet, from your memory 
swippet ; 
Noo fashion yer speechin’ by me.”’ 


And then, in my dreaming, I suddenly cried, 
‘* Away with linguistic defection ! 

I want but my mother tongue trippingly told 
With the strength of authentic inflection !’’ 


And a voice in the room spoke out through 
the gloom, 
‘“He’s daft on his mother tongue’s 
glories. 
These Scotian atrocities addle his head ; 
He’s dreaming of dialect stories !”’ 





CONCERNING POESY. 

Most poets are born, but some acquire 
poesy, and others, we are fain to believe, have 
poesy thrust upon them. We cannot lay 
down any fixed rule for acquiring the art; 
but it appears that the most unpromising 
trifles sometimes bring about the desired re- 
sult. We have in mind a large collection of 
assorted rhymes composed by a waiter in a 
café. This highly original genius owes his 
success to the musical clatter of mixed crock- 
ery. Through the stirring lines is distinctly 
caught the erratic rhythm of falling dishes, 
and the jingle of many knives and forks. 

Another writer of rhymes courts his muse 
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to the inspiring rumble of car wheels. He is 
a gripman on a cable car, and his verses are 


constructed accordingly. He has one great 
advantage over common bards; he needs 
merely to let Pegasus and the car loose to- 
gether, and the car, bumping over the rail 
butts, jolts each line nicely into place. So 
greatly does this plan of work facilitate mat- 
ters that he has produced one complete poem 
every day for a number of years. 

No aspiring poet need despair. Let him 
get a Dutch clock or a jig saw, and the lines 
will fall in to the clack of the one or the 
clatter of the other. 





LITERARY DIPLOMATS. 

It used to be the opinion of most of the 
world that literary men and women were un- 
fitted by the visions that they saw for the 
business roads of life. This old saw has 
been utterly disproved by the success which 
some of our foremost litterateuars have 
made as ambassadors to foreign powers. 
Washington Irving served as minister to 
Spain; Bayard Taylor was one of our best 
representatives at Berlin, and so was James 
Russell Lowell in England. When John 
Hay was minister at Madrid he wrote his 
book, ‘‘ Castilian Days,’? which today is 
ranked among the best books of travel. 
Colonel Hay is now our ambassador in Lon- 
don, and it remains to be seen whether his 
literary talent will be crushed by his political 
ambition, or his political life be weakened 
by his literary tendencies. 

By some critics he is considered superior 
to Harte in dialect verse. Of his ‘‘ Jim 
Bludsoe’”’ and ‘‘ Little Breeches,’’? we are 
hearing a great deal since his appointment, 
and these are but a couple of the clever 
poems collected under the title of ‘‘ Pike 
County Ballads.’’ But Colonei Hay prides 
himself on being something more than a 
writer of dialect. Here is a sample of his 
more serious work, which seems to strike a 
more responsive chord than anything of the 
‘* Jim Bludsoe’’ order : 

A WOMAN’S LOVE. 
A sentinel angel sitting high in glory 
Heard this shrill wail ring out from purgatory : 
‘‘Have mercy, mighty angel, hear my story! 


‘*T loved—and, blind with passionate love, I fell. 

Love brought me down to death, and death to 
hell. 

For God is just, and death for sin is well. 
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I do not rage against His high decree, 
Nor for myself do ask that grace shall be ; 
But for my love on earth who mourns for me. 


Great spirit! Let me see my love again 
And comfort him one hour, and I were fain 
To pay a thousand years of fire and pain.”’ 


Then said the pitying angel, ‘‘ Nay, repent 
That wild vow! Look, the dial finger’s bent 
Down to the last hour of thy punishment !’’ 


But still she wailed, ‘‘I pray thee, let me go! 
I cannot rise to peace and leave him so, 
Oh, let me soothe him in his bitter woe !”’ 


The brazen gates ground sullenly ajar, 
And upward, joyous, like a rising star, 
She rose and vanished in the ether far. 


But soon adown the dying sunset sailing, 
And like a wounded bird her pinions trailing, 
She fluttered back, with broken hearted wailing. 


She sobbed, ‘‘I found him by the summer sea 

Reclined, his head upon a maiden’s knee— 

She curled his hair and kissed him. Woe is 
me!” 


She wept, ‘‘ Now let my punishment begin ! 
I have been fond and foolish. Let mein 
To expiate my sorrow and my sin.’’ 


The angel answered, ‘‘ Nay, sad soul, go higher ! 
To be deceived in your true heart’s desire 
Was bitterer than a thousand years of fire!” 


A good deal of Colonel Hay’s literary rep- 
utation rests on his biography of Lincoln, 
written in collaboration with John G. Nico- 
lay, who was the martyred President’s private 
secretary while Hay was his assistant secre- 
tary. The two men spent nearly twenty five 
years on the work; they began taking notes 
when they were at Lincoln’s side, jotting 
down conversations and making records of 
daily happenings at the White House. Col- 
onel Hay has a diary of those eventful years 
which fills three large manuscript volumes, 
and the most interesting portions of it have 
never been published. 

Colonel Hay’s residence in Washington is 
one of the finest in the city. He is consid- 
ered a rich man, having received a very 
considerable fortune from his father in law, 
Amasa Stone, of Ohio. For his share in the 
profits of the ‘‘ Life of Lincoln ”’ he is said to 
have realized fifty thousand dollars. He will 
now take up his residence in Carlton House 
Terrace, one of the most ‘‘ swagger ’’ corners 
of London, where William Waldorf Astor 
will be his neighbor. Two London publish- 
ers are meeting the demand for his dialect 
poems by bringing out editions of them. 
The English papers are full of ‘Little 
Breeches”’ and ‘‘ Jim Bludsoe,’’ and no doubt 


the British capital will regard their author as 
a lion with a big, vibrating roar. 





FROM ‘ OLE VIRGINIA.”’ 

Too many authors, when they have once 
scored a success that makes the reading pub- 
lic look eagerly for new stories from their 
pens, decline to think of stopping because 
they have nothing more to say. They grind 
out tales in which there is merely a shriveled 
kernel for a story, and end by making the 
long suffering public forget their master- 
pieces in the face of the daubs they manufac- 
ture for the sake of the almighty dollar. 

To this class we have an exception in the 
person of Thomas Nelson Page, of ‘‘In Ole 
Virginia ’’ fame; he who charmed us more 
than a decade ago with ‘‘ Marse Chan ’’ and 
‘*Meh Lady.’’ We have had no new story 
from him for about four years. Some have 
attributed his long silence to his marriage to 
the widow of the late Henry Field, of Chi- 
cago, believing that Mr. Page’s wealthy wife 
has brought him too much into the social at- 
mosphere of luxury—an atmosphere calcu- 
lated to smother desire for the penning of pa- 
thetic stories of humble life. But such is not 
the case. Mr. Page is an exceedingly con- 
scientious writer. No author is more careful 
of his reputation. Having told all he had to 
tell, he waited until some new story, full of 
life, should come to him. One has come, 
and Mr. Page is now busily engaged in writ- 
ing it. While doing this work he might keep 
himself before the public by publishing some 
of the many stories he has by him ; but this 
he will not do, because he does not think 
them worthy of him. 

When seen at his handsome house in 
Washington, a few days before he sailed to 
spend the summer abroad, Mr. Page said that 
his new book would be a novel founded on 
the Reconstruction period. No name has 
been chosen for it as yet. Many titles have 
come to the author, but he fears that if he 
should announce one, at the last moment he 
might change his mind. 

Mr. Page is rather slight in stature, and of 
aruddy, healthy complexion. Even a stranger 
who meets him takes away the feeling that 
the clever delineator of old time Southern life 
pictures no more in the gentlemen of Virginia 
than he carries in his own person. 





BOSTON’S AUGUSTAN AGE. 

Mrs. James T. Fields, in her ‘“‘ Authors and 
Friends,’’ has given a treasure house of de- 
light to those people who have always looked 
upon Boston as the literary Mecca of the 
United States. She makes us think that the 
gods are still there, in influence, if not in 
fact. Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, Haw- 
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thorne, Celia Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, and all 
the rest of that great company, are made to 
talk and act before us, through a hundred 
new incidents and anecdotes. 

No one ever had a better chance of seeing 
the great literary men and women of her day 
under favorable circumstances than Mrs. 
Fields. Her husband, James T. Fields, was 
publishing the best books of America at that 
time, and he made friends of all the authors 
who were worth knowing. This would have 
been impossible had it not been for the clever- 
ness and tact of his wife. Men like Holmes 
and Longfellow, women like Celia Thaxter 
and Lady Tennyson, became her intimate 
friends. The doors of every house of distinc- 
tion were thrown open to the Fieldses, both 
here and abroad. 

Mrs. Fields is able to give new ideas and 
character sketches of these people as not 
even their own families could do. Her chap- 
ter on Dr. Holmes is delightful, almost as 
full of wit and humor as if the Autocrat had 
written it himself. 

KIPLING AS A WAR CORRESPONDENT. 

Rudyard Kipling has taken his pen and 
his life in his hand, and gone to the scene of 
the Greeco-Turkish war, at the behest of the 
London Zimes. ‘They are giving him, we 
are told, a thousand pounds a month, and 
every possible assistance. By this time the 
world probably knows whether he was worth 
his hire or not—to the 7imes. Itis certain, 
beyond any question, that he will be worth it 
to the world generally. Wittingly or un- 
wittingly, the ‘‘ Thunderer’’ is making a gift 
to the great multitude of story readers. Whe- 
ther Mr. Kipling’s war correspondence is 
good or not, the Zzmes will have paid him 
five thousand dollars a month to go into the 
east and gather material for his imaginative 
work, But as a war correspondent we have 
our doubts of Mr. Kipling. 

The inspiration for the name of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s last book, ‘‘ The Seven Seas,’’ has been 
discovered in ‘‘Omar Khayyam.” He tells 
us that the phrase otyjts in Fitzgerald’s 
translation, the third « - “ion, forty seventh 
quatrain : 'es 
When you and I behind the veil are passed, 

Oh, but the long, long while the world shall last ! 

Which of our coming and departing heeds 
As the seven seas should heed a pebble cast. 





KIPLING AND THE ‘‘ AMERICAN INFLUENCE.”’ 

In the columns of arecent paper is sounded 
the cry that Rudyard Kipling is a plagiarist. 
The eagle eyed critic has discovered that 
‘* Bill "Awkins ”’ ‘‘ shows unmistakable traces 
of the American influence.’’ Then he goes 
on to prove, by the deadly parallel, that six 
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lines from that poem jingle to the same sort 
of rhythm as a negro melody he heard long 
ago in New Orleans. 

The fact is that there is no room for the un- 
happy poet to put his foot down without 
treading on the impress of some other man’s 
paces, Yet a man must walk somewhere. 
Is he to sit at home because the whole earth 
is appropriated? Is it plagiarism to walk, if 
one walks on his own feet? 

When the gentleman of the eagle eye will 
demonstrate to us that Mr. Kipling’s work, 
his originality of theme, his striking freedom 
of movement, his boldness of expression, his 
whole unique individuality—that all these are 
only copied from a pattern devised by some 
one else, we shall concur in this charge of 
plagiarism ; but just now the accusation rests 
on no more substantial datum than the acci- 
dental, but inevitable, falling of a single pace 
within the contour of some long forgotten 
footprint. ‘ 





‘“TROOPER PETER.”’ 

In ‘‘ Trooper Peter Halket,’’ of which we 
made brief mention in the April MUNSEY’s, 
Olive Schreiner has given us a vivid and 
startling glimpse of the British South Africa 
Company in its attitude toward the native 
tribes of its wide territory. Miss Schreiner 
tells her story in a simple and unpretentious 
manner, but in this quiet way she introduces 
into the book a very emphatic statement of 
the existing condition of. affairs in her native 
part of the world. Time after time she turns 
her weapon upon Mr. Cecil Rhodes, until 
there are no vulnerable parts untouched. 
Her satire is like the needle gun; it makes 
little noise, its missile is a tiny thing the 
touch of which is hardly felt; but it spits 
forth a hundred fold the venom of the blus- 
tering muzzle loader. Miss Schreiner’s 
powder makes no smoke of epithet or exple- 
tive, and her aim is all the deadlier. We 
are not disposed to accept all the charges 
which have been laid at Mr. Rhodes’ door, 
but her frank and outspoken denunciation 
carries with it the strength of her conviction. 

We are told—for the truth of the statement 
we cannot vouch—that there is a personal 
reason for the bitterness with which this 
clever and eccentric novelist attacks the for- 
mer premier of Cape Colony; that some 
years ago she might have become Mrs. Cecil 
Rhodes, but for a misunderstanding which 
seems, on her side at least, to have turned 
honey into gall. 

There is a feature of Miss Schreiner’s book 
whereon we hesitate to touch, an element that 
jars. She has done what others have essayed 
to do, and she has not done it well. A 
trooper, Peter Halket, sits alone by his camp- 
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I do not rage against His high decree, 
Nor for myself do ask that grace shall be ; 
But for my love on earth who mourns for me. 


Great spirit! Let me see my love again 
And comfort him one hour, and I were fain 
To pay a thousand years of fire and pain.” 


Then said the pitying angel, ‘‘ Nay, repent 
That wild vow! Look, the dial finger’s bent 
Down to the last hour of thy punishment !’’ 


But still she wailed, ‘‘I pray thee, let me go! 
I cannot rise to peace and leave him so, 
Oh, let me soothe him in his bitter woe !”” 


The brazen gates ground sullenly ajar, 
And upward, joyous, like a rising star, 
She rose and vanished in the ether far. 


But soon adown the dying sunset sailing, 
And like a wounded bird her pinions trailing, 
She fluttered back, with broken hearted wailing. 


She sobbed, ‘‘I found him by the summer sea 

Reclined, his head upon a maiden’s knee— 

She curled his hair and kissed him. Woe is 
me !’’ 


She wept, ‘“‘ Now let my punishment begin ! 
I have been fond and foolish. Let mein 
To expiate my sorrow and my sin.” 


The angel answered, ‘‘ Nay, sad soul, go higher ! 
To be deceived in your true heart’s desire 
Was bitterer than a thousand years of fire!” 


A good deal of Colonel Hay’s literary rep- 
utation rests on his biography of Lincoln, 
written in collaboration with John G. Nico- 
lay, who was the martyred President’s private 
secretary while Hay was his assistant secre- 
tary. The two men spent nearly twenty five 
years on the work ; they began taking notes 
when they were at Lincoln’s side, jotting 
down conversations and making records of 
daily happenings at the White House. Col- 
onel Hay has a diary of those eventful years 
which fills three large manuscript volumes, 
and the most interesting portions of it have 
never been published. 

Colonel Hay’s residence in Washington is 
one of the finest in the city. He is consid- 
ered a rich man, having received a very 
considerable fortune from his father in law, 
Amasa Stone, of Ohio. For his share in the 
profits of the ‘‘ Life of Lincoln ”’ he is said to 
have realized fifty thousand dollars. He will 
now take up his residence in Carlton House 
Terrace, one of the most ‘‘ swagger ’’ corners 
of London, where William Waldorf Astor 
will be his neighbor. Two London publish- 


ers are meeting the demand for his dialect 
poems by bringing out editions of them. 
The English papers are full of ‘Little 
Breeches”’ and ‘‘ Jim Bludsoe,”’ and no doubt 
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the British capital will regard their author as 
a lion with a big, vibrating roar. 





FROM “OLE VIRGINIA.”’ 

Too many authors, when they have once 
scored a success that makes the reading pub- 
lic look eagerly for new stories from their 
pens, decline to think of stopping because 
they have nothing more to say. They grind 
out tales in which there is merely a shriveled 
kernel for a story, and end by making the 
long suffering public forget their master- 
pieces in the face of the daubs they manufac- 
ture for the sake of the almighty dollar. 

To this class we have an exception in the 
person of Thomas Nelson Page, of ‘‘In Ole 
Virginia ’’ fame; he who charmed us more 
than a decade ago with ‘‘ Marse Chan ”’ and 
‘*Meh Lady.’’? We have had no new story 
from him for about four years. Some have 
attributed his long silence to his marriage to 
the widow of the late Henry Field, of Chi- 
cago, believing that Mr. Page’s wealthy wife 
has brought him too much into the social at- 
mosphere of luxury—an atmosphere calcu- 
lated to smother desire for the penning of pa- 
thetic stories of humble life. But such is not 
the case. Mr. Page is an exceedingly con- 
scientious writer. No author is more careful 
of his reputation. Having told all he had to 
tell, he waited until some new story, full of 
life, should come to him. One has come, 
and Mr. Page is now busily engaged in writ- 
ing it. While doing this work he might keep 
himself before the public by publishing some 
of the many stories he has by him ; but this 
he will not do, because he does not think 
them worthy of him. 

When seen at his handsome house in 
Washington, a few days before he sailed to 
spend the summer abroad, Mr. Page said that 
his new book would be a novel founded on 
the Reconstruction period. No name has 
been chosen for it as yet. Many titles have 
come to the author, but he fears that if he 
should announce one, at the last moment he 
might change his mind. 

Mr. Page is rather slight in stature, and of 
aruddy, healthy complexion. Even a stranger 
who meets him takes away the feeling that 
the clever delineator of old time Southern life 
pictures no more in the gentlemen of Virginia 
than he carries in his own person. 





BOSTON’S AUGUSTAN AGE. 

Mrs. James T. Fields, in her ‘‘ Authors and 
Friends,’’ has given a treasure house of de- 
light to those people who have always looked 
upon Boston as the literary Mecca of the 
United States. She makes us think that the 
gods are still there, in influence, if not in 
fact. Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, Haw- 
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thorne, Celia Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, and all 
the rest of that great company, are made to 
talk and act before us, through a hundred 
new incidents and anecdotes. 

No one ever had a better chance of seeing 
the great literary men and women of her day 
under favorable circumstances than Mrs. 
Fields. Her husband, James T. Fields, was 
publishing the best books of America at that 
time, and he made friends of all the authors 
who were worth knowing. This would have 
been impossible had it not been for the clever- 
ness and tact of his wife. Men like Holmes 
and Longfellow, women like Celia Thaxter 
and Lady Tennyson, became her intimate 
friends. The doors of every house of distinc- 
tion were thrown open to the Fieldses, both 
here and abroad. 

Mrs. Fields is able to give new ideas and 
character sketches of these people as not 
even their own families could do. Her chap- 
ter on Dr. Holmes is delightful, almost as 
full of wit and humor as if the Autocrat had 
written it himself, 


KIPLING AS A WAR CORRESPONDENT. 

Rudyard Kipling has taken his pen and 
his life in his hand, and gone to the scene of 
the Greeco-Turkish war, at the behest of the 
London Zimes. They are giving him, we 
are told, a thousand pounds a month, and 
every possible assistance. By this time the 
world probably knows whether he was worth 
his hire or not—to the Zimes. Itis certain, 
beyond any question, that he will be worth it 
to the world generally. Wittingly or un- 
wittingly, the ‘‘ Thunderer’’ is making a gift 
to the great multitude of story readers. Whe- 
ther.Mr. Kipling’s war correspondence is 
good or not, the Zimes will have paid him 
five thousand dollars a month to go into the 
east and gather material for his imaginative 
work. But as a war correspondent we have 
our doubts of Mr. Kipling. 

The inspiration for the name of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s last book, ‘‘ The Seven Seas,’’ has been 
discovered in ‘‘OQmar Khayyam.’’ He tells 
us that the phrase occurs in Fitzgerald’s 
translation, the third edition, forty seventh 
quatrain : ‘6 
When you and I behind the veil are passed, 

Oh, but the long, long while the world shall last ! 

Which of our coming and departing heeds 
As the seven seas should heed a pebble cast. 





KIPLING AND THE ‘‘ AMERICAN INFLUENCE.”’ 

In the columns of a recent paper is sounded 
the cry that Rudyard Kipling is a plagiarist. 
The eagle eyed critic has discovered that 
‘* Bill ’Awkins”’ ‘‘ shows unmistakable traces 
of the American influence.”’ Then he goes 
on to prove, by the deadly parallel, that six 


lines from that poem jingle to the same sort 
of rhythm as a negro melody he heard long 
ago in New Orleans. 

The fact is that there is no room for the un- 
happy poet to put his foot down without 
treading on the impress of some other man’s 
paces, Yet a man must walk somewhere. 
Is he to sit at home because the whole earth 
is appropriated? Is it plagiarism to walk, if 
one walks on his own feet? 

When the gentleman of the eagle eye will 
demonstrate to us that Mr. Kipling’s work, 
his originality of theme, his striking freedom 
of movement, his boldness of expression, his 
whole unique individuality—that all these are 
only copied from a pattern devised by some 
one else, we shall concur in this charge of 
plagiarism ; but just now the accusation rests 
on no more substantial datum than the acci- 
dental, but inevitable, falling of a single pace 
within the contour of some long forgotten 
footprint. : 





‘“TROOPER PETER.”’ 

In ‘‘ Trooper Peter Halket,’’ of which we 
made brief mention in the April MUNSEY’s, 
Olive Schreiner has given us a vivid and 
startling glimpse of the British South Africa 
Company in its attitude toward the native 
tribes of its wide territory. Miss Schreiner 
tells her story in a simple and unpretentious 
manner, but in this quiet way she introduces 
into the book a very emphatic statement of 
the existing condition of. affairs in her native 
part of the world. Time after time she turns 
her weapon upon Mr. Cecil Rhodes, until 
there are no vulnerable parts untouched. 
Her satire is like the needle gun; it makes 
little noise, its missile is a tiny thing the 
touch of which is hardly felt; but it spits 
forth a hundred fold the venom of the blus- 
tering muzzle loader. Miss Schreiner’s 
powder makes no smoke of epithet or exple- 
tive, and her aim is all the deadlier. We 
are not disposed to accept all the charges 
which have been laid at Mr. Rhodes’ door, 
but her frank and outspoken denunciation 
carries with it the strength of her conviction. 

We are told—for the truth of the statement 
we cannot vouch—that there is a personal 
reason for the bitterness with which this 
clever and eccentric novelist attacks the for- 
mer premier of Cape Colony; that some 
years ago she might have become Mrs. Cecil 
Rhodes, but for a misunderstanding which 
seems, on her side at least, to have turned 
honey into gall. 

There is a feature of Miss Schreiner’s book 
whereon we hesitate to touch, an element that 
jars. She has done what others have essayed 
to do, and she has not done it well. A 
trooper, Peter Halket, sits alone by his camp- 
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fire at night, and a figure approaches. The 
stranger introduces himself as a Jew from 
Palestine, and it soon appears that he is none 
other than the Man of Galilee. The trooper 
and the divine personage converse for a time, 
Peter narrating with startling frankness the 
licentiousness of the South African soldiery ; 
the Galilean, answering, pleads with quiet 
dignity. The result is that Peter sets out up- 
on an altogether new line of action, and 
manfully atones to the black race for his part 
in their wrongs. 

The introduction of the personality of the 
Man of Galilee into any novel is a task of 
thankless impertinence ; and into this self 
imposed obligation Miss Schreiner has 
pitched pell mell. Page after page she de- 
votes to the fictitious utterances of the Gali- 
lean. The matchless assurance of a writer 
who can assume such a character for the pur- 
pose of her work commands a certain sort of 
admiration, but the passages themselves are 
verbose and at times trivial, and the disson- 
ance of the whole episode is trying. Miss 
Schreiner is a clever woman, but it is no dis- 
courtesy to remind her that her intellectual 
plane is not so lofty as was that of the char- 
acter she attempts to set before us, and her 
effort to reach up to this higher level is too 
palpable to be pleasant. 





THE HORRIBLE IN LITERATURE. 

We cannot lay down Miss Schreiner’s book 
without a protest against its frontispiece. 
This is a picture of an execution—not a fancy 
sketch, but a record of fact. It is a photo- 
graph taken on the spot, and it shows up the 
horrible details with all the grim precision of 
the camera. Three Africans are seen hang- 
ing from the boughs of a great tree, beneath 
which cluster a number of unkempt idlers. 
The whole group seem to have been posed 
for the picture. 

There are people of such morbid taste that 
they haunt a jail where the death penalty is 
to be paid, and clamor for admittance to the 
scene of death. No doubt they will take 
great pleasure in the frontispiece of Miss 
Schreiner’s book. But healthy minded human 
beings do not buy novels to gloat over the 
tortures of criminals. They wish to be 
amused, entertained, instructed, but never to 
be taken into the realm of things ghastly and 
horrible. Miss Schreiner has a lesson to 
teach, but her plea is telling enough without 
help of this melancholy picture of violence. 

This frontispiece is not a single instance of 
the intrusion of the horrible into the repu- 
table literature of the day. In ‘‘ The White 


Rose of Arno,’’ of which we gave a review 
last month, the author paints a vivid word 
picture of the ‘‘drawing and quartering ”’ 
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process. The episode is not essential to the 
narrative, but is quite gratuitous. 

We might multiply such instances of the 
ill advised introduction of gory scenes and 
inhuman deeds, dragged in to smudge and 
blot a clean page. We take them to indicate 
a craving, on the part of a certain class of 
book buyers, for little entr’actes of violence 
and blood between the chapters of the story ; 
but this is not the healthy minded class, nor 
the class to which a writer of high purposes 
would cater. A writer, of whatever standing, 
loses caste when he bids for such patronage. 





““McLEOD OF THE CAMERONS.”’ 

It is easy to understand that the author of 
‘*McLeod of the Camerons’’ might wish to 
conceal her identity under the nom de 
guerre of ‘*M. Hamilton.’”’ The story might 
have been a good sensational one of the 
‘*penny dreadful ’’ order, but the workman- 
ship is so crude, the handling of the plot 
so poor, and the movement at times so slug- 
gish, that lovers of that sort of literature 
would drop the book long before the climax 
had been reached. 

The elements of the story are these : a girl, 
Christina, daughter of Sir Frederick Lorri- 
mer, secretly married to George Stoddart, 
naval engineer, much her inferior in rank, 
who leaves her on their wedding day and 
goes to China; Andrew McLeod, who is in 
no sense of the word the hero of the book, 
but merely the pivot upon which swing the 
fortunes of the heroine, and who is secretly 
haunted by the knowledge that he is going 
mad ; there is added a liberal sprinkling of 
vulgar low life and more vulgar high life. The 
scene of the story is Malta, whither Christina 
has gone to join her husband. McLeod is 
one of her fellow passengers on the ship. 
Che ‘stina’s literary ambition is frowned upon 
by her husband, who does not consider it 
“‘ ladylike ’’—a word which is most offensive 
to her. McLeod encourages her in her work, 
and very soon they are mutually interested in 
each other. The author, however, does not 
work out this affinity upon the conventional 
lines. McLeod gees mad, and attempts to 
kill Christina, but she is rescued. The mad- 
man is confined in the military hospital, 
while his intended victim goes home to Eng- 
land. Here she hears of McLeod’s death. 
She is overwhelmed by the belief that he 
killed himself with some morphine which, at 
his entreaty, she had procured for him. She 
nearly loses her mind, but on learning that 
McLeod did not take the poison, but threw 
himself overboard when he was being brought 
home on a transport ship, she recovers to 
such an extent that she becomes, to all ap- 
pearances, reconciled to the common and 
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bourgeois character of her husband and his 
family. 

The setting of this story is poor, the style 
at times atrocious. The author, an English 
woman, makes use of the expression: ‘‘She 
wants to get to know a man ’’—a phrase that 
has been considered a Texas provincialism. 
A little further on Christina says: ‘‘ Papa 
wouldn’t let mamma have almost any one to 
stay that winter.’’ This may bé an acceptable 
form of speech among the English landed 
aristocracy, but it is new to us. 

The first question that arises when the book 
has been read from cover to cover is, why was 
it ever written? This is perhaps answered by 
the old copybook aphorism about Satan and 
idle hands. The second question is, why was 
it ever published? And this query we can 
only refer to the Appletons, who brought it 
out. The name of M. Hamilton has appeared 
once before on the title page of a book— 
‘‘ Self Denying Ordinances.’’ 





‘““THE DEVIL TREE OF EL DORADO.”’ 

While the boundaries of British Guiana are 
still in dispute, and the wavering Schom- 
burgk line is yet an uncertainty, Mr, Frank 
Aubrey has staked out boundaries of his own, 
and taken over the mountain of Roraima as 
his own, by right of first occupancy. He has 
established his claim in a work of much 
interest, ‘‘ The Devil Tree of El Dorado.”’ 

This mysterious mountain, which towers 
precipitously to a height of some nine thou- 
sand feet, is scarcely more accessible than the 
North Pole, though, according to Mr. Aubrey, 
it is a vastly more profitable locality. 
Roraima stands at the point of junction of 
Brazil, Venezuela, and British Guiana, and 
while its strategic value is problematical, be- 
cause no one can get near it, yet it is part of 
the disputed territory over which diplomats 
have been at loggerheads for generations. Mr. 
Aubrey chooses for the scene of his weird 
romance the summit of the mountain, where 
the creatures of his imagination are secure 
from inquisitive intruders unless they come 
by balloon. The author takes us among the 
wild forests of British Guiana, and the transi- 
tion from the field of legitimate travel to the 
realm of fiction is so gradual that the reader 
carries with him throughout the book a con- 
viction that he has not altogether left the 
ground of sober truth. 

Upon the summit of Roraima Mr. Aubrey 
shows us the long lost El Dorado, and about 
this ancient city and its picturesque inhabi- 
tants he weaves a strong and vivid romance, 
certain to thrill the average reader with its 
striking situations and stirring action. The 
conception of the ‘‘ Devil Tree’ itself is a 
bold one, founded, however, on the well 
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established fact that there exist plants which 
entrap and devour living insects. 

We congratulate Mr. Aubrey that he has 
not allowed his story to carry him beyond the 
lawful bounds of descriptive English. His 
book is not incumbered with superlatives and 
extravagant descriptives. It is a fascinating 
tale, told in plain and readable language. 





BLUE GOGGLES AGAIN. 

A follower of Dr. Max Nordau, M. lL. Lom- 
bard by name, has donned a pair of very blue 
goggles, taken a long and searching look at 
existing conditions, and noted his conclusions 
in a book which he calls ‘‘ The Observations 
of a Bachelor.’? His opinions are most de- 
pressing. We quote a few in brief: 


Systems of morality are created for utilitarian 
ends. 

Modesty is mostly a custom. 

Civilized men surpass savages in the refine- 
ment of torture. 

Standards of vice and virtue are the result of 
mental obtuseness. 

Men refrain from crime mostly through cow- 
ardice. 

Gratitude generally exists only in appearance. 

Students waste life’s energy to be praised as 
bookworms. 

Religious enthusiasts endure privations that 
their piety and humility may be commended. 

Criminals hazard everything the world holds 
dear to them that they may be branded as in- 
famous. 


In regard to books, Mr. Lombard has 
found out that the writer rarely writes what 
lie thinks, for fear of resentment, and that the 
publisher—worse yet!—is nothing but an 
‘‘advertisement coaxer.’”’ In regard to edu- 
cation, he announces from his lofty stand- 
point of superior wisdom that ‘‘ the training 
of the average boy in the higher branches is 
a mistake ; in the case of most girls, it is an 
egregious blunder.’’ Sad indeed is the dark- 
ness in which the world has been groping ; 
but now that Mr. Lombard has turned the 
searchlight of his mighty intellect upon civil- 
ization, let us hope that the path to better 
things will become visible. 

Having taken a comprehensive view of tlie 
unsatisfactory condition of things in general, 
our philosopher turns to discussing mar- 
riage. As heis a disciple of Dr. Nordau, per- 
laps we may be pardoned for remarking that 
the book itself degenerates into a desultory 
and inconclusive treatise on matrimony, the 
author still retaining his blue goggles. The 
work concludes with a chapter on ‘‘ How to 
Live.’”’ We think that if Mr. Lombard’s con- 
clusions are correct, we should much prefer 
not to live. 

Mr. Lombard’s observations themselves are 
not strikingly original or startling, but they 
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are advanced with an air of deep seated con- 
viction that makes them seem ominous. We 
cannot believe, however, that humanity is 
really going to pieces at this frightful pace. 
He is an earnest and able exponent of the 
unwholesome doctrine of degeneration ; but, 
fortunately for the continuance of human 
effort, most people take a more optimistic 
view of the purposes and tendencies of the 
race. The dissemination of the melancholic 
blue goggle theories only operates to degrade 
men’s opinions of themselves and their 
fellows. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox introduces Mr. Lom- 
bard to the reader in a unique preface, in 
which she describes him as a gentleman of 
elegant manners, and well proportioned. She 
further remarks that ‘‘it is difficult to imag- 
ine how so much talent, knowledge, energy, 
executive ability, and soul can be encompassed 
in so small a body ’’—for Mr. Lombard, she 
tells us, is but one inch above five feet in 
height. It being impossible by taking 
thought to add to one’s stature, we would 
suggest that when this sixty inch philosopher 
writes another book he should stand upon a 
step ladder, in order to get a wider and more 
cheerful view of his subject. 





A WOMAN, A PEN, AND NOTORIETY. 

We wonder who is to blame, when we see 
how easily a woman—it is usually a woman— 
with a pen in her hand, can give herself a 
notoriety which appears to answer, not only 
to her, but with the world generally, for 
fame. 

An instance in point is Gertrude Atherton. 
She is a Californian who came to New York a 
few years ago, and wrote a rather unpleasant 
fairy tale about a woman who was ugly, but 
who inherited a fortune and made herself 
beautiful by art. It was weakly and stupidly 
immoral, and read like the day dreams of a 
shop girl. But it was in the days when ‘‘ The 
Quick or the Dead’ was considered a thrill- 
ing story, and ‘‘ Hermia Suydam ”’ was read 
by the mass of commonplace people who 
read books of which the literary world hears 
little. 

Mrs. Atherton’s name was not known ex- 
cept as that of Albert Ross is known. But 
she had kept her eyes open, and had learned 
that if you once get your name before the 
public it matters little how. She began a 
systematic course of correspondence. No 
question came up but her pen was busy sign- 
ing her name to a communication upon the 
subject, which some obliging newspaper 
would print. Then she went to England 
and wrote ‘‘scathing”’ criticisms. of the 
American man and the English woman. She 
nevet received any answers to her epistles over 


here, and doubtless wrote them in the same 
philanthropic spirit that influenced the Apostle 
Paul when he wrote his long letter tothe Ephe- 
sians, expecting none; but in England there 
is a larger class of idle people who want to 
see themselves in print than there is in 
America. They wrote replies to Mrs. Ather- 
ton, and she became a personage in a way. 

Now she has brought out a new book, which 
is being reviewed in some places—but not 
here. For amazing ignorance, utter stupid- 
ity, and vulgarity so pure that any adjective 
is superfluous, this last effort of Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s is to be remarked. 





THE KING OF SWEDEN’S BOOK. 

It is not only the friends of royalty who 
write interesting books, nowadays; some- 
times kings can take the time to do it for 
themselves. His majesty of Sweden is the 
latest addition to the list of royal authors, 
which contains the Queens of England and 
Roumania. 

King Oscar’s subject is more interesting 
than his style, although he probably inherited 
them both. In his grandmother, Désirée 
Clary, he found a heroine who charmed 
everybody while she was alive, and left a 
romantic history of which her grandson 
knows all the ins and outs, and which he is 
not averse to telling. In the beginning, she 
was destined for the young Napoleon, who 
was afterwards to become the conqueror of 
Europe. The Corsican lieutenant failed to 
please her, and she snubbed and discarded 
him without the least ceremony, to marry 
Bernadotte, who was afterwards one of his 
marshals, and finally King of Sweden. 

The present king has written her life in 
the form of a novel. Besides all the docu- 
ments which he had at hand, he had personal 
reminiscences of his grandmother to aid him, 
as she did not die until 1860. She told him 
the story of her betrothal to Napoleon, and 
this scene is put into the book. The future 
emperor’s brother Joseph married Désirée's 
sister, Julie Clary. One day, when they were 
all sitting together, Napoleon said : 

‘‘The only happy marriages are where the 
husband and wife are complementary. You, 
Joseph, are accommodating, and so is Désirée, 
while Julie and I must have our own way. 
You would do well, therefore, to marry Julie, 
while as for Désirée, she shall be my wife.’’ 

She was only a child then, and he took her 
upon his knee and kissed her. The betrothal 
appears to have suited both families, and the 
two were to have been married when Désirée 
was sixteen ; but before that she had jilted 
her fiancé. Yet her grandson says that she 
never forgave Napoleon for marrying another, 
and was jealous of Josephine fifty years later. 
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There is one point in the family history 
which the king leaves untouched—the twelve 
years his beautiful grandmother spent at 
Napoleon’s court under the name of the 
Countess of Gothland, quite separated from 
her husband. Barras, in his memoirs, gives 
one of his characteristic flings at her char- 
acter, and all sorts of reasons have been sur- 
mised ; but if King. Oscar knows, he keeps 
the secret locked up in the closet with the 
other family skeletons. 





A QUEEN IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 

Mme. Adam is without doubt the best 
known literary woman in France. Her salon 
is famous, holding as it does all that is best 
in Paris, being the gathering place of the 
cleverest men and women of the capital. 
Mme. Adam is still a handsome woman, who 
makes it difficult to remember that she was 
the literary protégée of Georges Sand, and 
that she was already famous when she came 
into her own salon on the arm of Gambetta. 

She was driven to Paris and to her pen by 
the unhappiness of her first marriage. She 
left her husband, and went to Georges Sand, 
who assisted her, and presently her powers 
began to be felt. She obtained a divorce, 
and became the wife of M. Adam, who was 
then a senator, and very rich. Left a widow 
by his death, with her great means and intel- 
lectual talents, Mme. Adam has something 
more valuable than both in her tact and fine 
personality. She founded the Nouvelle Re- 
vue, and made it a power in the world of art 
and letters. She has a private theater at- 
tached to her house, where new pieces are 
often given by amateurs before they see the 
footlights in the regular playhouses. 

Mme. Adam has lived in the very thick of 
the events which have crowded French his- 
tory in the past fifty years. She is said to 
have given Daudet many of the ideas which 
he has utilized in his novels, particularly 
“Numa Roumestan,’’ the title character of 
which was taken from Gambetta. 





Life is short and art is long, and as litera- 
ture multiplies in volume how shall the 
average man or woman find time to read all 
that is worth reading, or even one per cent 
of it? Modern life is so complex, our in- 
terests are so many and so engrossing, that 
leisure is becoming almost a forgotten term. 
It puzzles us to meet our business engage- 
ments and social duties; and yet convention 
no less imperatively demands that we should 
be au courant with the literature of the day, 
as well as with the classics of the past. 

It is this that justifies the existence of the 
literary compendium, the treasury of quota- 
tions, the anthology of verse, and their kin. 
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These compilations can never replace a first 
hand acquaintance with the original masters 
—for the fortunate people who have time for 
it; but they fill a real need. It is character- 
istic of this practical country and generation 
that some of the most prominent American 
litterateurs of the day should be at work upon 
what is probably the best thing of the kind 
yet undertaken. This is a series of thirty 
volumes called the ‘‘ Library of the World’s 
Best Literature,’ of which Charles Dudley 
Warner is the chief editor, with such men as 
W. D. Howells, George Parsons Lathrop, 
Henry Van Dyke, and Andrew D. White 
among the contributors of critical matter. 
* * * * 

The Spaniards are being unkind enough to 
say that Mr. H. C. Chatfield Taylor knows 
nothing whatever about Spain, and that his 
book, ‘‘ The Land of the Castanet,’’ was con- 
ceived in ignorance. Sefior Valera has 
written an article about him in a prominent 
Spanish journal. He says that the very title 
of the book is an insult; that a Spaniard 
might as well come to this country and, 
ignoring all our great writers and thinkers 
and our best social life, might look at the 
stockyards of Mr. Taylor’s native Chicago, 
and call America the ‘‘ Land of the Hog.”’ 

Doubtless Mr. Taylor did not go very deep 
into Spanish life. No foreigner can do that ; 
but he wrote a fairly entertaining book, 
which was about all we asked of him. 

* * * * 

‘‘King Noanett,”’ by F. J. Stimson, whom 
some of us know better as ‘‘J.S. of Dale,”’ 
the author of ‘‘Greendale’’ and the incom- 
parable ‘‘Mrs. Knollys,’? has had what is 
called a ‘‘great success.”” About fifteen 
thousand copies have been sold, we are told, 
and the publishers are now arranging to print 
an édition de luxe which will be offered for 
one hundred dollars. It is said that twenty 
five of these have already been sold in Eng- 
land. The edition is limited to a hundred 
copies, and is made up almost.entirely of pic- 
tures. This is one of the first occasions upon 
which a book less than a year old has been 
brought out in such a form. 

% x * ~ 

Leslie Stephen,the son in law of Thackeray, 
and one of his successors in the editorship of 
the Cornhill Magazine, is one of the most 
wholesome forces in modern English litera- 
ture. His essays are strong, and are always 
directed against the cants and fads of the 
moment, not so much in word as by the in- 
fluence of strength. 

Mr. Stephen was one of James Russell 
Lowell’s intimate friends in England. He is 
best known in America for his ‘‘ Hours ina 
LAbrary.”’ 











A STAR IN ‘‘ THE SERENADE.”’ 


When the Bostonians were singing in San 
Francisco, in the fall of 1895, they found it 
necessary to revive ‘‘ Robin Hood.’’ But just 
at this time their company lacked a suitable 
Annabel, Mr. Barnabee decided to look about 
him for what he wanted, and to this end at- 
tended a performance at the Tivoli. Now, the 
Tivoli is to San Francisco what the Castle 
Square is to Boston—a theater where a varied 
repertoire of light and grand opera is presented 
at really popular prices. And here Mr. 
Barnabee found just the voice and talent he 
sought in Alice Nielsen, who had been a mem- 
ber of the Tivoli stock company for two years, 
and had sung a repertoire of a hundred and 
fifty parts, extending from Yum Yum on the 
one hand to Lucia on the other. 

Miss Nielsen is a Southerner, and inaugu- 
rated her musical career by joining, when 
very young, a so called Chicago Concert Com- 
pany, which traveled through the far West, 
amassing far more funny experiences than 
ducats. In this way she came to take up her 
abode in San Francisco, where she studied 
under Ida Valerga, and finally obtained an 
engagement at the Tivoli. 

After joining the Bostonians she sang iu 
“The Bohemian Girl,’’ was Ninette in 
‘*Prince Ananias,’’ and created Azita in 
**Mexico,’’ of unhappy memory. ‘Then, 
early this spring, came her creation of the 
rollicking réle of Yvonne in ‘‘ The Serenade,”’ 
which convinced the public that the Bos- 
tonians were in no danger of rusting out from 
lack of the right sort of new blood. 

Miss Nielsen is as vivacious off the stage as 
on it. She loves her work, particularly the 
bolero in the second act, and there is small 
likelihood of any one mistaking her for other 
than an American. Her present ambition is 
to go to Europe to give her voice further cul- 
tivation, but it is not improbable that she may 
soon sing in London with the Bostonians. 





THE NEW DEPARTURE IN COMIC OPERA. 

‘“The Wedding Day,” with Lillian Russell, 
Della Fox, and Jeff De Angelis in the cast as 
stars, revived more than old time memories 
of players at the Casino. The opera itself 
proved to be of an order of merit recalling 
“Falka,’’ ‘‘ The Merry War,” and ‘‘ Nanon,”’ 
the like of which we have not seen in many 
moons. The music is ambitious without be- 


ing dull, and some of the concerted numbers 
The story holds the 


reach real artistic value. 





interest, although in spots it is excessively 
complicated, and at one point in the third 
act quite absurd. But it would be difficult to 
find a better vehicle for displaying the 
peculiar talents of the three members of this 
triple alliance, which has won what the 
advertisements find joy in dubbing a “tri- 
triumph.”’ 

Miss Russell is permitted to look as hand- 
some as ever, and she certainly acts and 
sings with more spirit than when there was 
none to dispute the center of the stage with 
her: Della Fox has grown more slender of 
figure and more decorous in deportment than 
of yore, both of which count as decided 
acquisitions in her favor. She makes a very 
pretty bride, and you can hear a pin drop in 
the house when she kisses Lillian Russell, 
which she is called upon to do more than 
once. Jeff De Angelis makes us quite forget 
““The Caliph,” than which there can be no 
higher commendation. He is a capital fun 
maker whenever he has the material at hand, 
aud as the Paris baker who must call some- 
body else his wife on his wedding day, he 
does not lack for stock in trade. His 
‘* topicai ’’ dance of all nations in the second 
act is a refreshing novelty in this hard worked 
field. 

As first brought out, the opera ran to an 
inordinate length, but there are some utterly 
extraneous vulgarities the cutting out of 
which would spare both the blushes of the 
audience and their patience. It is past com- 
prehension why managers allow these affronts 
to the American public to be perpetrated, 
when experience must show them that they 
are obnoxious to an overwhelming majority. 





A LONDON START FOR AN AMERICAN 
PLAYER. 

Our portrait of Julie Opp shows an Amer- 
ican girl who has just entered upon a stage 
career which promises great things for her. 
She is a young woman of distinguished appear- 
ance, and although her height will confine 
her to a certain line of parts, she possesses 
the instincts and ambition that are calculated 
to make her an able exponent of them. 

Miss Opp is a New Yorker, and although 
she has acted often in private theatricals and 
has warm friends among the leading mem- 
bers of the profession, her first choice of a 
calling was that of a writer for the magazines, 
in which line she had already made a suc- 
cessful start when Mr. Daniel Frohman 




















ALICE NIELSEN. 


From a photograph by § 
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offered to find her an opening in his company 
as soon as he should produce a play having a 
suitable part. She accepted, and meantime 
went abroad. This was last summer, and in 
traveling on the continent she met George 
Alexander and his wife. 
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inaugurate her connection with the footlights 
in a foreign land instead of at home. Her 
role was a very brief one, but she also served 
asunderstudy to Julia Neilson’s Rosalind. The 
play ran for more than a hundred nights, and 
on one oceasion, late in the winter, when Miss 
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AS YOU LIKE IT.”’ 


From a photograph by Ellis, London. 


Mr. Alexander is not only one of the 
best known English actors, but manages 
the St. James, the favorite playhouse of 
fashionable London. He was then con- 
templating a presentation of ‘‘As You 
Like It,’’ became interested in Miss Opp, 
aud suggested that she take tle part of 
Hymen. After making suitable arrange- 
ments with Mr. Froliman, she decided to 


Opp was called upon to take Miss Neilson’s 
place, she scored a pronounced hit. Her 
resemblance to Mary Anderson has often 
been remarked, and in certain portraits of 
the two the similarity is striking. 

Miss Opp is at present appearing in the 
new comedy by Pinero, ‘‘ The Princess and 
the Butterfly,’? which was brought out at the 
St. James on March 25. It has little plot, 
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GRACE FILKINS. 
From her latest photograph—Copyrighted by J. Schloss, New York. 


but depends chiefly on brilliant dialogue and 
truthful reflections of the Mayfair set. Fay 
Davis, another American girl, has made a hit 
in a leading rdéle. 


THE CONTINUED DOMINATION OF THE 
‘* CONTINUOUS.” 

The ‘‘ stampede”’ to vaudeville is not ended 
yet. With Maurice Barrymore already en- 
rolled in the ranks, and Agnes Booth merely 
hesitating on the verge, the public is prepared 
to hear of Mansfield and Ada Rehan as the 
latest accession to the music halls. The new 
method of presenting themselves is certainly 


of value to the players from the monetary 
side ; they earn more and with greater ease 
than they could under other conditions. The 
audience is also the gainer, as these importa- 
tions from the legitimate do not, as a rule, 
descend to variety, properly so called, but 
carry with them plays from their own field. 
For instance, Barrymore is appearing in ‘‘A 
Man of the World,’’ by Augustus Thomas, 
the curtain raiser in which he scored such 
success some seasons ago at the old Madison 
Square Theater. It is Augustus Thomas, too, 
who has written the sketch, ‘‘ A Proper Im- 
propriety,’? used by Frederic Bryton, who 
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was one of the early leading men (in ‘‘ The 
Russian Honeymoon,’’ and other plays) at 
this same house, and latterly has become so 
widely known in ‘“ Forgiven.”’ 

Mr. Bryton is assisted by Grace Filkins, of 
whom we give a portrait, and who, a year 
ago, was Well in ‘‘ Shore Acres.’’. She played 
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limit. We refer to women who have acquired 
real standing on the playbills of the country. 
MUNSEY’'s has already portrayed a lengthy 
list of them, and this month we add another 
to the collection in the person of Jane Holly. 
During the present season Miss Holly has 
been leading lady with Tim Murphy (of 





JANE HOLLY. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


a take off on Calvé’s Carmen when the first of 
the reviews, ‘‘ The Passing Show,’’ was 
brought out at the Casino, and was also the 
Countess of Forget-Me-Not, a ‘ villainess,’’ 
in the same piece. 


A YOUNG FAVORITE IN ‘‘ OLD INNOCENCE.”’ 

Some four decades ago the mention of Cali- 
fornia was all that was necessary to conjure 
up visions of gold fields galore. Most of its 
mines of precious metal have been exhausted, 
‘but the State has found a new commodity, 
the supply of which appears to be without 








‘“ Texas Steer ’’ fame) in his new play, ‘‘ Old 
Innocence.’’ She has youth, beauty, and in- 
dividuality, and an apprenticeship ina San 
Francisco stock company gave her training 
upon versatile lines. That was accentuated 
by a season with Marie Wainwright, during 
which Miss Holly was called upon to take 
part in Shakspere, old English comedy, and 
modern society drama, 


MATRIMONY DEPLETING THE PROFESSION. 
Four well known names may possibly van- 
ish from the bills within a period of six 
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months through one and the same cause— 
marrying out of the profession. Olga Nether- 
sole is to wed at the close of the present sea- 
son with a physician who attended her in 
Australia ; Amy Busby was married in March 
to Eugene H. Lewis, a New York lawyer ; 
Dorothy Morton has plighted her troth toa 
Rochester man; and Fannie Bulkley, who 
leaped into the front rank in her first season, 
has already left the boards, owing to her en- 
gagement to Sherwood Hard, son of a stock- 
holder of the Lyceum Theater, and himself 
engaged in the insurance business. 

Miss Bulkley’s career, though brief, is full 
of interest. She was only eighteen years old 
last February, and comes by her musical abili- 
ties through inheritance, her father, Arthur 
T. Hills, now a widely known physician in 
New York, having been a charter member of 
the Boston Apollo Club, and her mother, 
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BULKLEY. 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1806, by G. G. Rockwood, New York. 


Anna Bulkley Hills, enjoying repute in the 
metropolis as a contralto church choir and 
oratorio singer. The daughter’s voice early 
showing signs of merit, careful attention was 
paid to its cultivation, and a grand opera 
career was mapped out for her. But her dra- 
matic instincts appeared to overbalance her 
musical inclinations, and she was placed in 
the chorus at the Metropolitan Opera House 
to acquire stage experience. 

Fred Whitney, the manager, took a special 
interest in her progress, and a year ago last 
month arranged for her to sing the part of 
Flora MacDonald in ‘‘ Rob Roy ”’ for a single 
night in Brooklyn. Though she had never 
had a regular rehearsal, she had often prac- 
tised the music, and got through it beauti- 
fully. Had there been a part adapted to her 
in ‘* Brian Boru,’’ she would have had it. As 
it was, the rdle of a nurse maid in the last act 
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CHARLES WALCOT. 


From a photograph by Marceau, San Francisco. 


of ‘‘ Lost, Strayed or Stolen ’’ was offered her 
for its original production in Chicago, but 
she was rapidly advanced to the godmother 
part, in which she made such a hit. Miss 
Bulkley is herself much prettier than her 
photographs make her appear. 


MR. AND MRS. WALCOT. 

Amid all the changes that have taken place 
at the Lyceum, the Walcots stand forth, 
happy links between past and present. They 
both had parts in ‘‘The Wife,’”? which in- 
augurated the present management, Novem- 
ber 1, 1887, and an idea of the esteem in 
which these sterling actors are held by Mr. 
Frohman may be obtained from an indorse- 
ment on the document relating to the busi- 


ness arrangements between them, which 
reads: ‘‘ This contract is renewed until Charles 
Walcot cancels it.”’ 

Mr. Walcot is fifty seven years old, and a 
native of Boston. His father was an actor 
before him, and the son began as an amateur 
when he was seventeen and a student at St. 
John’s College, Fordham. He went on the 
professional stage as soon as he graduated, 
and has played so many different parts that 
he has never tried to set down the sum of 
them. While at Laura Keene’s theater in 
New York, thirty four years ago, he was 
married to Isabella Nickinson, daughter of 
the comedian, John Nickinson. She was 
only sixteen at the time, having been on the 
stage six months. Although many people 
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suppose Mrs. Walcot to be English, she is a 
native New Yorker. Husband and wife have 
acted together ever since, except for a brief 
period when the latter appeared at the Grand 
Opera House under Mr. Daly’s management. 
For sixteen years they were members of the 
stock company at the Walnut Street Theater, 
Philadelphia, where Mr. Walcot was leading 
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leading juvenile tragedy, leading juvenile 
comedy, chambermaid (now more properly 
termed soubrette), burlesque, and boys. 
During their long career the Walcots have 
taken part in some memorable performances. 
In 1864 they played Cassius and Calphurnia 
respectively in the New York production of 
‘‘Julius Ceesar,’’ containing in its cast the 





MRS. 


CHARLES WALCOT. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New Vork. 


man, and Mrs. Walcot has appeared in a list 
of parts ranging from Zopsy to Amy Robdsart, 
which latter character she was the first to 
play in this country. 

In those days, membership in astock troupe 
meant the hardest kind of work. Sometimes 
the bill was changed every night in the week, 
and besides having to learn the new parts, 
Mrs. Walcot looked after her own and her 
husband’s costumes, many of which she made 
herself, sitting up to sew into the small hours 
of the morning after the performance. When 
she joined the Lyceum, nearly ten years ago, 
she signed for the line of parts technically 
known as ‘‘grand dame.’’ When she went 
to the Walnut Street her contract called for 
her to assume any one: of these five types : 





three Booths—Edwin, Junius Brutus, and 
John Wilkes. Soon afterwards, they were 
the Horatio and Ophelia in Edwin Booth’s 
record breaking hundred night run of ‘‘ Ham- 
let’? at the Winter Garden. Mrs. Walcot 
was the Lydia Languish the first time Mrs. 
John Drew would consent to play old women’s 
parts, when she appeared at a benefit per- 
formance at the Arch Street Theater, Febru- 
ary 22, 1879, as Mrs. Malaprop in ‘The 
Rivals.’’ 

The Walcots are sterling artists, both. 
There is a rugged strength to their method of 
acting that makes the most trifling part con- 
vincing. Mrs. Walcot’s J/rs. Bickerdyke in 
‘““The Late Mr. Castello’? was as clear cut 
as a cameo, and one of the most thoroughly 
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VIRGINIA EARLE AS ‘‘MOLLIE SEAMORE’”’ IN ‘‘ THE GEISHA.’’ 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 


artistic and amusing impersonations of the 
kind the metropolitan stage has seen in many 
aday. There was no part for her in either 
‘* The First Gentleman of Europe ”’ or ‘‘ The 
Mayflower.’’ Mr. Walcot’s country baronet 
in the first named, although it gave him but 
a single appearance, was the most enjoyable 
portion of the performance, and was so ad- 
judged by many of the newspaper critics. 
PROMOTION OF VIRGINIA 
EARLE. 

When the world heard that Augustin Daly 
had gone to the Casino to recruit his com- 
pany, amazement and horror were equally 
mingled. Now that Virginia Earle has com- 


THE QUICK 


pleted lier first season in her new environ- 
ment, all are ready to commend Mr. Daly’s 
discernment. Miss Earle has proved one of 
the most valuable acquisitions his theater has 
gained in many years. She was engaged to 
take Violet Lloyd’s place as Mollie Seamore 
in ‘‘The Geisha,’? and not only did she 
accomplish this with ready skill, but she 
made a second hit as /Vora in ‘‘Meg Mer- 
rilies.’? Nor did old comedy daunt her, for 
as still another Vora, maid to Ada Rehan in 
‘The Wonder,”’ her work was much praised 
by the critics. She crowned her success in 
Shakspere, winning new laurels with her 
Ariel in ‘‘ The Tempest.”’ 

To all these impersonations, her readiness 
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in song has been of service, but her vivacity 
counts for much; indeed, she possesses a 
magnetic influence over her audiences that is 
difficult to analyze. Sarah Bernhardt took a 
fancy to her some years ago, when she was 
only Zags in ‘The County Fair,’’ and pre- 
dicted a great future for her. Notwithstand- 
ing this, we fancy Miss Earle herself would 
have been incredulous had any one told her 
last August, when she was Prince Rouge et 
Noir in ‘‘Gay New York,”’ that within ten 
months she would be a principal in Shakspere 
at Daly’s. 

After an apprenticeship in ‘‘ Evangeline ’”’ 
and her experience as Zags, she took Della 
Fox’ part in a road company doing 
‘“‘Wang,”’ but first attracted notice in the 
metropolis two years ago in ‘‘The Merry 
World,’’ in which review she doubled the 
roles of Vaseline and Little Billee. Then 
came her impersonation of the name part in 
“The Lady Slavey,’’ which brought her to 
the front with a rush. 





‘““THE MYSTERIOUS MR. BUGLE.” 

One of the brightest offerings of the entire 
dramatic season just closed was Madeleine 
Lucette Ryley’s farce, constituting the sup- 
plementary ‘‘ proceedings’’ at the Lyceum. 
It might well serve as a model in play con- 
structing. There are no ‘‘blind’’ leads, and 
there is almost as much for the eye to see as 
for the ear to listen to, although a playwright 
who can produce dialogue as clever as Mrs. 
Ryley’s might be pardoned for permitting it 
to predominate. 

The play was acted by an admirable com- 
pany, headed by Annie Russell and Joseph 
Holland. - Miss Russell’s work was a positive 
revelation. Hitherto she had been associated 
only with ‘‘ whiny ”’ réles, bearing a burden 
upon her soul, a droop to the eye, and impos- 
ing a lachrymose effect upon the audience. 
In ‘Mr. Bugle” she is pretty as a picture, 
and develops a capacity for light comedy work 
that one must go far to match. 

Mrs. Ryley can now drive a spike team of 
star successes—her ‘‘ Christopher, Jr.’’ for 


John Drew; ‘‘An American Citizen’’ for Nat: 


Goodwin, and ‘‘ The Mysterious Mr, Bugle ’”’ 
for Annie Russell. 





THE MATTER OF PLAYS. 

There has been much discussion in London 
this spring over the difficulty of obtaining 
new plays. The Stage, the leading organ of 
the profession in England, published a series 
of editorial articles on ‘‘ The Dramatic Sup- 
ply,’? and suggestions of many kinds were 
offered as a solution of the dilemma. As the 
matter stands, managers are inclined to ac- 
cept plays only. from men whose reputations 
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have already been made, and are loath to risk 
their money in the attempt to make reputa- 
tions for new men. Yet new men must have 
their turn, for playwrights are no more im- 
mortal than the rest of us, and it is only a 
question of time when their working days 
shall be over. 

Still another incentive to hasten the broad- 
ening of the source of supply was furnished 
when, in the very height of the discussion, 
new pieces by Henry Arthur Jonesand A. W. 
Pinero were put forth (‘‘The Physician’’ 
and ‘‘The Princess and the Butterfly’’) and 
proved disappointments from the box office 
point of view. For the coming summer, 
the American market is to be largely drawn 
on. ‘Secret Service,’’? ‘‘ Lost, Strayed or 
Stolen,’’ ‘‘The Serenade,’’ ‘‘ The County 
Fair,’’ ‘* Never Again,’’ and ‘‘ El] Capitan ”’ are 
half a dozen successes in ‘‘ the States ’? which 
will probably be tried by the Thames before 
autumn. 

A glance at these names will show that © 
none is by a new hand, so that the difficulty 
of England is the difficulty of America also. 
‘* My Friend from India ’’ is the one piece of 
recent production that brings a hitherto un- 
known name to the bills. And investigation 
reveals the fact that Mr. Du Souchet is con- 
nected with the staff of a great metropolitan 
daily, and thus had a way bridged for him 
to the attention of the players, with one of 
whom, moreover, he had been for years on the 
closest intimacy. 

It is to the theater itself that the theater 
niust look for help in the emergency. Play 
writing is, after all, more a matter of the stage 
thanof the study. In England Arthur Pinero 
and R. C. Carton were actors before they were 
authors, and Murray Carson and Henry V. 
Esmond are actors still. In our own country 
we have Gillette, and Belasco, who began as 
acall boy. Then the dramatizer of ‘‘ Tess,’’ 
Lorimer Stoddard—who is the son of Richard 
Henry Stoddard, the veteran New York poet, 
not of John L,., the lecturer—has been a 
Thespian for several years, starting in the 
smallest capacity at Daly’s. His first part of 
any note was Herbert with a road company 
in ‘‘ Young Mrs. Winthrop,’’? and the next 
season he created Lord Arthur Trelawney 
in ‘‘ The Henrietta.’’ He was in this for two 
years, and it was during this period—in 1888— 
that he began to try his hand at plays. The 
first to be produced was a curtain raiser 
entitled ‘‘ Her First Love,’’ brought out by 
Augustus Pitou in 1891. He has written 
more than twenty plays altogether, and is now 
at work on a new one. Duse has asked per- 
mission to have an Italian version made of 
‘"Fess;2’ 

Mr. Stoddard has played Lord Tweenwayes 
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in ‘‘The Amazons.’’ Last season he was 
Marty Jones, the stenographer, in Crane’s 
‘‘ Governor of Kentucky.’’ The stage appar- 
ently possesses a fascination for him which 
writing for it does not wholly gratify, for he 
has already returned to the boards in 
‘*Pharaoh’s Daughters.’’ 





PULPIT AND PLAYHOUSE. 

Every now and again a clergyman takes it 
upon himself to denounce the theater and all 
connected therewith ; also at periodic inter- 
vals, other members of the cloth step forward 
to the defense of the stage, and preach ser- 
mons on the subject. But the first mentioned 
class does about as little to injure the drama 
as the latter does to aid it. The time for 
looking upon the playhouse as a portal to 
Hades has gone by. Less than half a century 
ago the novel was regarded with horror by 
vast numbers of otherwise sensible people ; 
today the novel is universally hailed as one 
of the great vehicles for the inculcation of 
truths beneficial to mankind. And the stage 
is in the same line of progress. 

In a recent sermon on the press, Dr. Charles 
H. Eaton, of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity (Universalist), after deprecating many 
features to be found in the sensational news- 
papers of the day, remarked, ‘‘ The pulpit, 
theater, and press rise and fall upon the 
shoulders of the people.’’ 

One such frank recognition of the playhouse 
as an intelligent factor in the education of 
public taste, is worth twenty whole discourses 
of a defensive nature, and any number of 
‘“‘clergymen’s matinées.”’ 





The continuous show is continuous not only 
as regards the day, but the seasons of the year 
as well, and competition with it has proved 
too much for the type of variety set forth in 
metropolitan roof gardens. But these aérial 
performances never will be missed; New 
York is well rid of them. Olympia is quite 
sufficient for the Gothamite and his visi- 
tors, and it looks at this writing as if 
Olympia’s glass covered attic would be the 
nearest approach to ‘‘elevated entertain- 
ment’’ vouchsafed in 1897 to Manhattan 
stay-at-homes. 

* * * * 

Dan Frohman declares that he has done 
with curtain raisers. At the opening of the 
season he announced his intention of produc- 
ing a series of them. He began with ‘‘ The 
Wife of Willoughby,’’ a serious romance 
which was discussed at length by the review- 
ers, but treated with scant courtesy by the 
public, who were anxious to get to the com- 
edy billed to follow it. Later he tried a 


comedietta, which the critics scorned as being 
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too slight for notice, so the next time the 
Lyceum put on a short play Mr. Frohman 
scheduled the performance to begin at 8.30. 

In London a large number of theaters use 
curtain raisers for the special delectation of 
the pit. The occupants of the stalls plan 
their arrival for the piece de résistance of the 
bill, the time for commencing which is always 
specified in the advertisements. 

* * * * 

It may be easier to write a burlesque for a 
special type of audience than for the public 
at large, but this is no reason why an amateur 
entertainment should be superior to at least 
three professional ‘‘shows”’ of similar type 
on view in the metropolis at the same period. 
To be sure, the music of ‘‘ The Envoy ”’ (pro- 
duced by Company I of the Seventh Regiment 
during April at the Berkeley Lyceum) was 
all selected, but the book was wholly original 
with Guy Wetmore Carryl, whose ‘‘ Poisoner 
of Zenda’’ was presented by the same com- 
pany last year. The lyrics are especially 
clever. 

At this rate the big variety houses would 
better seek librettos at the armories or 
among the colleges. Both ‘‘The Envoy”’ 
and ‘‘Cleopatra,’’ the latter written by 
Charles Chapin Sargent, Jr., for Columbia 
boys, received more praise from the press 
than did a couple of extravaganzas lauded by 
their music hall producers as ‘‘ stupendous 
successes.”’ 

*% * * * 

H. A. Du Souchet should consider himself 
afortunate fellow. He has scored two suc- 
cesses within the compass of a single season. 
‘The Man from Mexico’’ has not so many 
situations as ‘‘ My Friend from India,’’ but its 
briskness of repartee imparts a swiftness of 
movement that carries each act to a laughing 
climax. It is based on a French theme, but 
its merits are chiefly confined to the clever 
adaptation —and to Willie Collier’s happy im- 
personation of the name part. 

* * * * 

Daintiness is the atmosphere of ‘‘ The 
Geisha ;’’ dash that of ‘‘ The Circus Girl.’’ 
Nothing but praise was heard of the former 
on its production here last September, whereas 
the consensus of press opinions on ‘‘ The Cir- 
cus Girl’’ implies that a bigger hit might 
have been made with a company better 
adapted to this class of work. Daly’s people 
are at home in the light, graceful touches 
necessary to bring out the points of the Jap- 
anese love story, and for this very reason lack 
the snap that goes with the ringmaster’s 
whip. At least so agreed the critics on the 
morning of April 27; when this meets the 
reader’s eye he will be able to judge whether 
the public is of the sane mind. 

















OPERA FOR NEXT WINTER. 

The question of grand opera for next winter 
is still hanging in the balance. It is toler- 
ably certain that we shall have opera of some 
sort, but itis doubtful if Mr. Grau, who has 
a lease of the Metropolitan until 1900, will 
bring over the high priced artists to whom 
America has grown accustomed, and give the 
regular performances there. But Colonel 
Mapleson promises us Italian opera, and 
doubtless Mr. Damrosch will be again in the 
field; and it will be for Mr. Grau to de- 
cide whether the Metropolitan shall be given 
over to them. It probably will be, as fifty 
two thousand dollars a year is a large rent to 
pay for a house that is standing idle. 

Then we hear of a new opera company, 
which contains John A. Mackay as a promi- 
nent subscriber. Mr. Mackay is a great per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Grau, beside being a man 
who is at all times ready to open his purse in 
behalf of any artistic project of which he ap- 
proves. Theobald Chartran, the portrait 
painter, who seems to be identifying himself 
with New York, is another large subscriber. 

Everybody concedes that there must be 
some change in our operatic system. The 
singers who have been coming here demand 
such exorbitant rates that they appear to have 
killed the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
The de Reszkes, with their comparatively 
small salaries in Europe and their great sal- 
aries here, have done more tokeep us from hav- 
ing opera next winter than anybody else. 
They protest their moderation and disinter- 
estedness, but the fact remains that they were 
toogreedy. There is a limit beyond which it 
is dangerous to go. They may have argued 
that they would make more in a few years by 
charging inflated prices, and they are both 
growing old. A tenor of fifty six cannot ex- 
pect to have any salary many years longer, 
and perhaps he is wise to get in all the hay 
he can while the golden sun is shining. 

Colonel Mapleson told a story, the other 
day, of the first great price that was paid 
to an opera singer. It was to Christine 


Nilsson. At that time Mapleson was in Lon- 
don. Nilsson was singing in this country, 


when her agent telegraphed to Mapleson that 
she was positively going to be married and 
retire from the stage, and that if he chose to 
pay for it he might engage her for two or 
three performances. ‘‘ But,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
price will be high.’’ 

“How high?’ the colonel telegraphed 
back. 





‘‘Two hundred pounds a night,’’ was the 
answer. 

This was a figure unheard of in those days, 
but Patti was singing in London, Mapleson 
was ready for a new attraction, and he cabled 
the Swedish nightingale tocome. When Patti 
heard that Nilsson was getting more money 
than herself, she sat down in her manager’s 
room in tears, and refused to sing a note until 
the old order of precedence was restored. 
Her manager gave her two hundred guineas, 
and from that point her price never moved 
except to go higher. But even she never ex- 
celled the gentlemen from Warsaw in her 
demands. 

It is likely that the past three seasons will 
be spoken of for a good many years to come 
as the great seasons in opera. We had to- 
gether such a number of great singers as has 
seldom been brought together at one time, 
and they were so expensive that they bank- 
rupted the management. But that was not all. 
They are not so young as they were, and there 
appears to be nobody, at the moment, to take 
their places. 





MELBA IN ENGLAND. 

Mme. Melba is to sing in concert in Lon- 
don—the first time she has ever done so—and 
will then go into the English provinces. Next 
year she will probably be in America with 
Walter Damrosch, and after singing with his 
company for a short season will make a con- 
cert tour. 

English people are not so critical as Am- 
ericans in regard to opera singers, but they 
delight in Melba, even though Queen Victoria 
refuses to hear her. This attitude of the 
queen’s is one which, to a foreigner, touches 
the sense of the ludicrous. She denies herself 
the pleasure of hearing what is probably the 
most magnificent voice of this generation, 
because she does not personally esteem Mme. 
Melba, we are told. Upon whom, we might 
inquire, does she consider that the punish- 
ment falls? But then it can be no great de- 
privation to the queen. Mme. Albani is her 
favorite singer, whom she has chosen to sing 
‘*God Save the Queen”’ at the Jubilee com- 
memoration concert. 





NEW OPERAS IN EUROPE. 

Herr Humperdinck has made so much 
money out of ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel ’’ that he 
has decided to give up musical criticism in 
Frankfort, and retire to the beautiful estate 
which he has purchased, on the Rhine, where 
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he will devote his time entirely to original 
work. The occasion of his leaving the city 
on the Main was marked by the production, 
as a farewell, of his new opera, ‘‘ The King’s 
Children.’’ The music is said to be beauti- 
ful, even more so than ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel,’’ 
that charming little opera which we hardly 
knew howto place over here, perhaps because 
it was produced in a theater. The libretto of 
the new opera is said to be very poetic at 
times, but on the whole rather tiresome, and 
too long. 

Several other new operas have been heard 
in Europe lately, but none that ranks in the 
first class. In ‘‘ Dolores,’’ which Mme, Patti 
sang, she interpolated two or three bits of 
her own composition, and they were said to 
be the only parts which really showed her 
voice to advantage. Her popularity—in 
Nice, at least—does not seem to have waned, 
as the house was packed at eight dollars a 
seat. 

Munich has lately had some presentations 
of prize operas. As the prizes were given by 
the prince regent, the opera that won the 
principal one, ‘‘ Theuerdank,’’ was given 
upon his birthday, and it was made a gala 
performance. ‘The libretto told the story of 
the first Maximilian of Bavaria, and was pro- 
nounced quite Wagnerian in style. It was 
written by Ludwig Thuille, a professor in the 
conservatory at Munich. 

Monte Carlo heard a new Irish opera this 
season, the ‘‘ Morna’’ of Isidore de Lara. 
All the critics said it had a great deal of the 
character of Ireland—if they quite under- 
stand what this is—in the music, but the 
libretto is pronounced to be like a cheap 
melodrama. M. de Lara perhaps wrote the 
opera with the intention of singing it him- 
self, as its leading male réle is well suited to his 
own voice, and he himself isan accomplished 
vocalist. Victor Maurel was the chief singer 
at Monte Carlo. 





THE STORY OF THE CID. 

Most of the opera goers of the past season 
were disappointed in Massenet’s ‘‘ Le Cid,”’ 
which was given in New York for the first 
time. In making the national hero of Spain 
into an opera, a good many liberties were 
taken with him, as was the case with the 
legend of ‘‘ Faust,’’ when it was set to music. 
The love story, which could not have been a 
very great part of the Christian champion’s 
life, was made the motif, and everything else 
left to revolve about it. 

In the first place, we are not at all sure 
whether Rodrigo de Bivar was a mythical 
character or not. They have his sword in 


the museum iin Madrid, and at Burgos there 
is a monument on which is inscribed : ‘‘ Here 
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stood the house in which was born, in 1026, 
Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, called El Campeador, 
who died in Valencia in 1099.’ But in 
these days we are told that Homer, and Abra- 
ham, and a good many other great names, 
are nothing but myths. 

The love story, as it is told in the ‘‘ Cronica 
Rimada”’ (‘‘Rhymed History ’’) of the thir- 
teenth century, is more of a plot for a comic 
opera than for the serious effort of a man like 
Massenet. It shows the hero as a mere boy, 
killing a nobleman, whose daughter goes to 
the king to pray for vengeance; but when 
she sees the young man she demands him for 
a husband. The king compels Rodrigo to 
marry her, but after the ceremony he goes 
away, declaring that he will not see her again 
until he has defeated the Moors in five bat- 
tles. We never hear of the bride again in all 
the ‘‘ Cronica.”’ 

In the opera they have brought ina Spanish 
princess, who also loves the Cid. A quarrel 
arises between Rodrigo’s father and the 
father of his appointed bride, and the young 
soldier is compelled to slay the latter in a 
duel. He goes away to the wars then—to 
come back his country’s savior and melt the 
heart of his bride. 

The truth is that Massenet, who can write 
‘*Manon’’ music, cannot be grand and 
heroic. His score is feminine, seductive, 
sweet, but not impressive; and the conse- 
quence is that ‘‘Le Cid’’ has never been a 
favorite. It was, of course, impossible for 
Massenet to make a total failure, and there 
are parts of this opera which come up to his 
best work. ‘‘Pleurez, mes yeux,’ is the 
most famous number of it, and the ballet 
music is truly beautiful. 





PADEREWSKI’S MOVEMENTS. 

For some time there have been intermittent 
reports that Paderewski is suffering from 
nervous prostration. He has long been a 
victim to insomnia, On his last visit to New 
York he never retired before the small hours, 
and one of the duties of his secretary was to 
play either whist or billiards with him until 
he showed some signs of drowsiness. As the 
Polish genius is a strictly scientific player, 
the task became rather laborious. Here is a 
chance for the patent medicine man to get a 
testimonial. A letter with Paderewski’s 
signature attached would undoubtedly make 
a sleeping potion famous. 

There is no diminution in the popularity 
of the Polish pianist. He seems able to hold 
an audience spellbound whenever and wher- 
ever he chooses to sit down before a key- 
board. Sometimes, here in America, we 
have been tempted to think, as we saw the 
crowds of women who followed him about, 
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that it is some personal magnetism which has 
a word to say concerning his success; but 
sober old miusicians and hardened critics 
corroborate the opinions of the most hysterical 
female adorers. 

Paderewski recently made a flying trip to 
Italy, playing once in Rome and twice in 
Milan. King Umberto heard him in Rome, 
and testified his admiration by making him a 
commander of the order of the Crown of 
Italy. 





THE DEATH OF BRAHMS, 

Johannes Brahnis, whom most of the best 
judges considered to be the greatest of con- 
temporary composers, died a few weeks ago 
in Vienna. 

He was the son of a musician in the 
orchestra of a Vienna theater, and was so 
gifted as a pianist that he appeared in public 
at the age of fourteen, playing several of his 
own comnipositions. In 1853, when he was 
twenty, he and Remenyi made a concert tour 
through Germany, which attracted the atten- 
tion of Liszt and Joachim. Brahms won 
Liszt’s admiration by a feat which he per- 
formed one night at Gottingen. He was 
playing Beethoven’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata’’ with 
Remenyi, when he found the piano half a 
tone flat. Without any hesitation, and with- 
out his notes, he transposed the whole sonata 
from A to B flat. It was through Joachim 
that he came to know Schumann, who wrote 
to a leading German musical periodical 
about the coming of a new genius, and pre- 
dicted a great future for Brahms. 

He made his great fame in Vienna. For 
twenty five years he lived a very quiet life 
there, broken only by the appearance of his 
new comnipositions, which were frequently 
performed under his own direction; but he 
was always the musical center of that musi- 
cal city. In the summer, when he went to 
Ischl, he was the life of the crowd of musi- 
cians from all parts of the world whom he 
attracted there. 

Brahms left many works. His first sym- 
phony in C minor, which was marked ‘‘ Opus 
68,’’ was written in 1876. He followed it up 
with three more, all of which have been very 
popular, and are undoubted works of genius. 
The ‘‘German Requiem’”’ is his greatest 
choral piece. 

The dying composer was kept in ignorance 
of his serious condition, and expected to 
spend the coming summer at Carlsbad. 





A NATIONAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

In the last week of June there is to be held, 
in the Grand Central Palace in New York, a 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation. The management expect to give 
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New York a week of music that will surpass 
anything heard here in years. ‘The conven- 
tion proper will carry on its usual business, 
and in addition there will be some remarkable 
features. On ‘‘Oratorio Night’ a picked 
chorus of fifteen hundred voices will sing 
‘‘The Messiah,’’ under the leadership of 
Frank Damrosch. 

A great many handsome prizes are offered, 
covering seven subjects. The successful com- 
positions will be heard in concerts, where the 
competitors will appear as performers or di- 
rectors. One session will be devoted entirely 
to compositions by women, others to popular 
classes in sight singing, and to public school 
music. Frank Damrosch will have some of 
these sessions in charge. 

Professor Gow, of Vassar, is chairman of 
the committee which will control the session 
devoted to music in the college, and Charles 
H. Morse, organist of Plymouth Church, is 
at the head of the committee on public school 
music. ‘ 

There will also be a‘great display of ancient 
and modern musical instruments. 





MUSIC AND THE POPULAR TASTE. 

After all, the Americans are fond of music. 
We may say that the opera is merely a fashion- 
able amusement, and that the box holders 
make it so by their names and their dress, 
but there is no country in the world where 
concert audiences are so enthusiastic as in 
America. They show what they like, and are 
ready to ‘‘ discover’ a new singer who pleases 
them, and give him praise and fame. 

It may be that in German and Italian 
opera the general public misses more than 
the opera managers or the people themselves 
realize, in having the librettos in a foreign 
tongue. Germans, Frenchmen, and Italians 
would not accept another language for 
their music. There is so much in the 
word and its delicate shading, which in a true 
opera libretto poetically fits the music. It 
is not enough that we know the general 
story; half the charm is lost. To see real 
enthusiasm we must attend one of the 
choruses, like the Apollo or Rubinstein clubs. 
There a company of trained musicians, for- 
getting for the time that almost every one 
might command attention as a solo singer, 
put themselves under a director and are 
moved by his baton like an orchestra. They 
sing the beautiful old songs, or splendid 
poems arranged to music, and they give the 
average man, whether he has had a musical 
education or not, the greatest delight. 

At a recent concert by the Apollo Club, Mr. 
Chapman, the director, brought forward a 
new singer in the person of George Fleming. 
He has a baritone voice of great sweetness, 
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which he managesadmirably. Although Dr. 
Carl Dufft sang just before him, and his 
name was an absolutely unknown one, he 
received three encores and most enthusiastic 
applause. He is a young man who is study- 
ing for grand opera. 

The management of these choruses is ex- 
traordinary. At times the sound swells out 
like one great voice, and then the different 
voices play into one another exactly like the 
instruments of an orchestra. The musical 
instrument nears perfection as it approaches 
the human voice, and with the finest men’s 
voices in the country harmonized as these 
are, we have a perfect human orchestra. 





THE GERMAN MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 

Some one lately has been calling attention 
to the manner in which the German musical 
societies have influenced the musical progress 
of the metropolis. It was the Arion Society 
that brought Dr. Damrosch to America, and 
it was Dr. Damrosch, and after him his two 
sons, who did so much for New York’s 
knowledge of Wagnerian music. 

The elder Damrosch began his work here 
so long ago that it is almost impossible to 
realize the great strides that have been made 
by the musical societies, and in the general 
study of music, since that time. In looking 
back there seems to have been hardly a pro- 
ject, outside of the season of Italian opera, in 
which the Damrosches have not been factors 
at some time or other. Mrs. Damrosch had 
her share in the work, for she was an inde- 
fatigable assistant to her husband, and did 
much to influence and train her sons. 

Franz Van der Stucken, who succeeded Dr. 
Damrosch as director of the Arion, now has 
charge of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra. The affairs of the organization were ina 
very bad condition when he took it in hand. 
With rare tact and discrimination he brought 
together the best musicians he could find, 
imported a concertmeisier from Europe, and 
altogether created a new and splendid orches- 
tra. He has also done some very good work 
at the Cincinnati College of Music. 

Mr. Van der Stucken trained the chorus 
for the Indianapolis May Festival of this 
year. 





The teachers abroad, when asked seriously, 
repeat what Mme. Eames has said concern- 
ing the risk of sending young American girls 
to Europe to prepare for opera. These 


aspirants should receive the groundwork of 
their study at home, and should have proven 
their capacity to work, to withstand tempta- 
tions, and to live discreetly, wherever they 
happen to be, before they go to a foreign 
city. 
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Stories are constantly coming back of 
opportunities frittered away by young Ameri- 
can girls, At one German conservatory a 
rule has been made forbidding students to 
go to any place of resort or amusement out- 
side of the two hotels in the town. 

* * * * 

The one real novelty of the season of Ger- 
man opera was the production of Xaver 
Scharwenka’s opera ‘‘ Mataswinta.’’ It was 
first performed, only a few months ago, in 
Weimar, where it was conducted by the com- 
poser himself. The story is taken from 
Felix Dahn’s ‘‘Ein Kampf um Rom,” and 
deals with the efforts of the Goths to throw 
off the yoke of Rome. In some ways it re- 
sembles ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ The score was 
familiar here already, as parts of it had been 
played in concert; but like ‘‘ Andrea 
Chenier,’’ it was not quite old enough for the 
American audience to come to a final decision 
upon its merits. 

* * * * 

At the Boston Music Hall, this spring, Mr. 
Arthur Whiting had his new fantasia for 
piano and orchestra produced by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. It met with instant 
favor, not because it was the work of a young 
American composer, but because it was really 
good, 

Mr. Whiting was born near Boston, and 
received almost all of his musical education 
there. He comes of a musical family, and 
was encouraged in his studies from his very 
earliest youth. His uncle, George E. Whiting, 
gave him instruction in organ playing at the 
Conservatory of Music; J. C. D. Parker 
taught him the piano, and he studied har- 
mony with Stephen Emory. He has com- 
posed a great deal. After he left the Conser- 
vatory he went to Munich for several years, 
and upon his return introduced himself to 
Boston with a charming overture, and to New 
York with a piano concerto; but he is best 
known by his church music. 

* * * * 

At a recent concert given by the London 
Philharmonic Society, Paderewski played a 
new ‘Scottish Concerto” by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. 

The critics in London said that the concerto 
could take its place by the side of the best 
things Sir Alexander has ever done. It is 
designed to express the spirit of Scotch 
music, and is said to be full of national color. 
The ending is full of fire, and pictures the 
rude rejoicing of a Highland clan returning 
from some foray. The audience was so en- 
thusiastic that the pianist was obliged to play 
it twice. Itis said to be exceedingly diffi- 
cult, but perfectly designed to exhibit Pader- 
ewski’s skill. 
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sa — AND DANCES, DINNERS AND TEAS, MUSICALES, OPERAS, sei 
GOSSIP AND GALLANTRY, WAYS OF EASE, FOLLY FRAUGHT NIGHTS AND DAYS; 
GREED OF GOLD AND THE PACE THAT KILLS, GLAMOUR AND GLOSS AND GLARE, 
FADS AND FURBELOWS, FANCIES AND FRILLS—THIS 1S VANITY FAIR! 
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CONCERNING OMENS AND TALISMANS. 

We wonder if any one is wholly free from 
the petty foibles of superstition. Belief in 
omens and talismans, in signs and symbols, 
is far more prevalent than a casual observer 
of humanity might suppose, for the simple 
reason that almost everybody, along with his 
cherished superstition, cherishes also a cer- 
tain secretiveness about it, only permitting 
his intellectual aberration to come to light 
where secrecy can no longer be maintained. 
There can be no doubt that superstition has 
always played a leading réle in the world’s 
drama, and has been a potent factor in the 
making of history. In these days of boasted 
enlightenment itis still abroad. Man may 
master the sciences and rule the universe, 
but he will always be a two legged animal, 
and he will always be superstitious. 

A noted prima donna has given one or two 
laughable exhibitions of her thraldom to the 
weird statutes of this mental weakness. It 
is said that one night, while on the stage, she 
accidentally swept a small hand mirror from 
a table to the floor. It fell with a crash, and 
madame—realizing that her carelessness had 
brought upon her the vindictiveness of the 
ill natured genii who rule in Superstitiania— 
suddenly dropped her assumed character, 
rushed to the fallen mirror, examined the 
glass tenderly, anxiously, and only returned 
to her part when she had placed the mirror 
beyond further injury. Again, it is stated 
that the Czar reposes more confidence in a 
sacred relic which he carries upon his person 
than in the elaborate machinery of his detec- 
tive service, and that he considers his personal 
safety assured only when his special talisman 
is in his keeping. 

During last year’s Presidential campaign 
we were entertained by numberless accounts 
—glaringly exaggerated, very probably—of 
the trust a certain prominent political figure 
reposed in the left hind foot of a rabbit. In- 
cidentally rabbit’s foot knickknacks rose 
vastly above par all over the country, but at 
last accounts the talisman market had re- 
gained its normal tone. Our yachtsmen, too, 
equip their racing craft with every scientific 
accessory, engage an able captain and crew, 
and then, to make success certain, throw in a 








yellow dog, or some equally inane tribute to 
the genii who preside over the mirror and 
the rabbit’s foot. We are disposed to look 
upon these vagaries of minds otherwise well 
balanced as evidence, not so much of defici- 
ency, as of acertain taint so carefully fostered 
through countless generations, that no rate 
of intellectual advance will ever quite dis- 
tance it. : 





HUMANIZING THE DOG. 

If humanity is deteriorating—degenerating, 
as a certain school of writers would have us 
believe—it is comforting to reflect that the 
canine race is being rapidly educated up to 
such a height that mankind will soon neces- 
sarily step aside to make place for the genus 
canis. We have seen the dog blanketed and 
bedecked in silk and silver plate, his neck 
resplendent with gold filigree and gems, and 
now the dog bracelet has been added to the 
other agencies for humanizing man’s four 
footed friend. These bracelets are worn on 
one, two, or three of the dear creature’s 
ankles, according tothe whim of its mistress. 
They are frequently of the most costly de- 
sign, even sparkling with small diamonds. 

We shall have shoemakers and tailors 
next, whose sole duty it will be to cater to 
the wants of our friend and contemporary 
the dog. Already the trunk makers, appre- 
ciating the importance of his dogship’s good 
will, have produced elaborate designs of dog 
trunks and dog satchels. These satchels are 
works of art. They are made of the finest lea- 
ther, with silver mountings, and any dog with 
an artistic eye would be glad to possess one. 
If your pet happens to have outgrown satch- 
els, you may present him with a trunk. This 
is like an ordinary human being’s trunk, ex- 
cept that there are breathing holes through 
it, for of course your pet travels inside. He 
may be incased in a sole leather trunk, a 
wicker trunk, or a plain wooden one, ac- 
cording to his taste, and the condition of his 
finances. 

The adornment of the dog and his happi- 
ness and convenience at home and abroad 
having been attended to, we must provide 
for his social advancement. We must make 
him feel at home in the drawing room ; we 
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must not only entertain him, but we must 
make him entertain us, so that his perfect 
social equality with us may be promoted. To 
this end we should discourage purely canine 
sports, and invite our four legged friends to 
participate in manly pastimes. A good pre- 
cedent in this line was happily established in 
one of our larger cities recently, by bringing 
to bear the peculiarly humanizing influence 
of that great modern institution, the prize 
fight. Other educational methods having 
been exhausted upon the pet dogs present, 
two of these were induced to fight each other 
for the edification of the assemblage, after 
the example so ably set for dogs in general 
at Carson City not long ago. 

In these and many other ways much is 
being done by our thoughtful generation 
toward humanizing the dog. Mothers of 
mediocre intelligence devote themselves to 
the care of their children, but women of 
surpassing mentality leave such trivial do- 
mestic annoyances in the hands of servants, 
and devote themselves with commendable 
forethought to the education and ennobling 
of our Friend and Successor, the Dog. 





QUESTIONABLE CHARITIES. 

The human mind, even in its most subtle 
workings, is being laid bare by degrees to the 
keen eye of the psychologist ; but in certain 
respects we believe that its kinks and quirks 
will long baffie him. In the direction of 
charity, the action of the mind is particularly 
obscure. 

We have had dog hospitals, bird refuges, 
orphan asylums for bereaved cats, and, last 
of all, soup kitchens for indigent horses. At 
a certain ‘‘ Home of Rest for Horses,’’ table 
a@’héte dinners are served to equine wrecks 
with all the solemnity of a colonial banquet, 
and with a menu ranging from chopped car- 
rots to lump sugar. Now when a quadruped is 
hungry, there is no chance of misunderstand- 
ing him. He isimpatient about it, and wants it 
at once and all at once. To dole out toa 
famished creature the meager and scattered 
portions of a course dinner is to inflict upon 
him a species of torture. Any hungry wheel- 
man knows that! It is hard tocomprehend by 
what process of reasoning intelligent people, 
however benevolent they may be, are led to 
impose upon the horse this dreary ordeal of a 
course dinner, and all in the name of charity. 

Equally difficult is the problem a woman 
presents when she takes upon herself the 
thankless task of effecting the tardy reforma- 
tion of a condemned criminal. Cajoling her- 
self into the conviction that she, and she only, 
is equal to the task, she goes to the cell and 
labors with the erring soul. Meanwhile the 
newspapers abound with notices giving out 
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that Mrs. Melton Mowbray is devoting her 
time to the reformation of Black Bill. The 
criminal likes it; he gets baskets of flowers, 
and hampers of choice delicacies. He plays 
his part admirably, as a rule, accepting the 
watery pleadings of his patroness along with 
the goodies. By the time Black Bill gets his 
just reward, Mrs. Melton Mowbray has had 
much free advertising, her social status, in 
some mysterious manner, has risen, her re- 
ceptions are more largely attended, and her 
evangelistic efforts are suspended. 

The exact motives which lead to these 
strange and often disgusting freaks of mis- 
taken benevolence may be hard to fathom, 
but already charity is shaping itself to fashion- 
able lines, and we suspect there is a tendency 
to degrade it to the level of a mere fad. 





TELEPHONIC RELATIONS. 

When we take down the receiver to respond 
to Central’s honeyed bleat of ‘‘ Number ?”’ it 
may occur to us that we are blessed above our 
forebears in the matter of convenience ; but 
we seldom stop to consider what a great social 
factor we are handling. Society, which 
stands for the non professional relations of 
men and women, takes its grade of intimacy 
from its connecting medium. When the let- 
ter or message had to go by mounted courier, 
or by a prim little maid in side curls and pat- 
tens, society was stately, formal, punctilious 
in its duties, and rigid in its etiquette. 

The ready made envelope and the postage 
stamp stood for a new intimacy, since notes 
could now be dashed off instead of penned or 
indited, and obligations met and disposed of 
with ‘‘a lick and a promise.’’ The epistle 
changed into the letter, ‘‘ Honored Sir’’ be- 
came ‘‘ Dear Jack,’’ and the wheels of society 
began to change their ponderous revolutions 
for a lively whirl. 

Now the sharp voice of the telephone has 
scattered the last traces of stateliness. Over 
the democratic wires the college boy and the 
dowager of sixty are greeted with the same 
cheerful hello, and the echo of it has crept 
into all the relations of men and women. A 
little manipulation will bring them voice to 
voice at any hour of the day, and so they are 
beginning to gain an off hand knowledge of 
each other, and to lose that quaint awe which 
was once a part of the social stock in trade of 
youth. 

Moreover, the connecting wire has doubled 
the possibilities of social life, and brought in 
a new and charming class of entertainments 
—the little informals and ‘‘ won’t you drop 
ins’’ that nearly always show people at their 
brightest and best. These telephone days are 
perhaps a trifle slangy, and the ‘‘ hail fellow 
well met’’ attitude is sometimes overdone ; 
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but after all, this new posture, brought about 
by a climax of civilization, is far more normal 
and primitive than the stilted posing of the 
sealing wax days, and although the dame no 
longer makes a courtesy to the dog’s bow, 
she has a great deal better time with him. 





NEW TRIUMPHS FOR THE BICYCLE. 

The attractiveness of the air shod steed ap- 
peals to all conditions and all ages. It has 
been reported and vigorously denied that the 
veteran statesman Gladstone has recently 
passed unscathed through the harrowing ex- 
periences of a novice, and now rides like an 
accomplished wheelman. We like to see the 
wheel ever widening its field of usefulness, 
but we never expected to see it come to the 
rescue of the fatherless and the widow in 
their affliction. 

News cones from Philadelphia of a mourn- 
ing bicycle. It is jet black, even to the 
wooden rims and the erstwhile sparkling 
hubs. Its handle bars are swathed in crape, 
and its bell gives forth a melancholy croak 
from beneath a muffle of black stuff. The 
rider, of course, is as somber as her wheel. 
No essential part of the wheelwoman’s outfit 
is lacking, but everything is of crape or some 
equally funereal fabric. The most ludicrously 
mournful expression of the widow’s woe, 
however, lies in the treatment of her attend- 
ant poodle. Trustworthy witnesses assure us 
that the bereaved and sorrowful canine bears 
unmistakable tokens of the dye pot. His wool 
is adull and mournful black. We can imagine 
the pathetic expression of the inconsolable 
creature, his grief for his master made doubly 
grievous by this indignity to his personal 
feelings. 

With the rapid evolution of the electric 
motor, the degeneration of the horse-has been 
a matter of frequent prophecy. Hitherto in 
funereal functions the horse has held his own, 
but we cannot repress a shudder when we re- 
flect that the time is perhaps not far off when 
the bicycle will figure in the equipment of 
the undertaker. We must prepare ourselves 
for the time when there shall appear over the 
doorway of the cycle shop: ‘‘ Bicycles for 
rent. Special attention to orders for mar- 
riages and funerals.’’ 

It may also become necessary to remodel 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights’? to include the ubi- 
quitous ‘‘ wheel.’’ We have witnessed the 
decline and fall of the livery horse before the 
superior attractiveness of the bicycle, but we 
were not prepared to witness the conquest of 
the Arabian charger by the modern scorcher. 
It does not appear in evidence that the bicycle 
is entirely to supersede the matchless steeds 
of the sandy and ophthalmic east, but recently 
returned travelers report that the Arabs are 
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very much impressed with the bicycle, and 
are hunting up possible allusions to it in the 
Koran, 

The really startling feature of the case is 
the complete revolution which the sons of the 
desert will have to effect in their wearing 
apparel, if the bicycle grows in favor among 
them. Their flowing burnooses must have 
stays and halyards, reefing ropes, and all 
manner of running gear. What a sight it will 
be! Let us hope that the managers of the 
next six days’ bicycle race will have enter- 
prise enough to import one or two Arab 
competitors in full native costume. 





GROVELING FOR LUXURY. 

Chairs are out of date; even couches are 
obsolete. The dictum has gone out that 
henceforth we are to lounge on divans swung 
from the ceiling. Massive plates of brass 
are fastened solidly into the beams above; 
intricately wrought chains of oriental design 
hang from them, supporting a swinging plat- 
form of choicest workmanship. Mattress 
and pillows piled high, complete the arrange- 
ments, This barbaric dais is lighted by rare 
old lanterns, and accessory to it are tea and 
smoking tables conveniently at hand, all 
harmonizing with the general scheme of de- 
coration. ‘The lanterns are lit, the attendant 
tables placed, and the proud possessor clam- 
bers into the unwieldy device. 

There is something unspeakably pathetic 
in these exaggerated inventions of luxury. 
The swinging couch brings vividly to mind 
the thought of our simian ancestors swaying 
from the vines in the primeval forest. Every 
day brings some novelty, tending to put into 
ever more grotesque array the ‘‘ refinements’’ 
of luxury. Here comes a ‘‘ Book of Wealth’”’ 
published at a thousand dollars a copy; here 
is a private coach resplendent with trappings, 
gaudy with all the pigments of a colored 
poster—a veritable poster it is to blazon out 
the inborn vulgarity that is masquerading as 
refinement. There is no end to the restless 
seeking after new excesses, new frivolities, 
and new follies. 

These ever recurring indications of unrest 
and unsatisfied craving inspire us with 
deepest pity for the unfortunate man who 
cannot find, in the scent of the flowers and 
the keen zest of the open fields, the happiness 
for which he grovels among the ‘‘ refine- 
ments”’ of luxury. 





—AND FOR SPORT. 

If the spectacle of an able bodied man 
swinging by chains from the ceiling in a so 
called oriental divan—dangling for all the 
world like a side of beef in a meat shop— 
is pathetic, we can balance it by a story that 
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comes from the South of something new in 
the way of races. The latest and most solidly 
intellectual pastime is nothing less than a 
crab race. The gleeful participants in this 
exhilarating contest supply themselves with 
live and wriggling crabs, which, at a given 
signal, are unleashed, to bound away along 
their only avenue of escape. Those that fail 
to win forfeit to the possessor of the speediest 
crustacean. 

Watch the faces of the excited crowd cheer- 
ing the fleet little creatures as they speed 
along sideways over the course. What a 
stirring contest! What a field is here for the 
development of a new and healthy sport! 
Before the end of the century we shall have 
“two forty’? crabs, and perhaps pedigree 
lobsters. 

The sight of a party of sober business men on 
horseback in breathless pursuit of an aniseed 
bag is enough to bring tears of unholy mirth 
to the eyes of the onlooker; but in the crab 
race we have the acme of unwitting farce, the 
height of cultivated absurdity, and the depth 
of bathos. Perhaps these are essential ele- 
ments of sport. At any rate, it does not do to 
bring too sharp a focus upon any amusement 
that takes people out of doors. In sucha 
light even golfing shows up as nothing more 
than ‘‘ chasing a quinine pill around a cow 
pasture.”’ 





THE BRITISH MAMMA. 

Judging by modern fiction, the mother, as 
such, does not exist in English society. The 
female parent is not extinct, but her attitude 
to her daughter seems to be that of business 
manager or advance agent rather than guar- 
dian angel. The ambition which in the 
American mother might be labeled ‘‘ My 
daughter’s happiness,’’ becomes, in the prac- 
tical code of the British matron, ‘‘ My daugh- 
ter’s establishment.’”? One seldom picks up 
a novel of English society that one does not 
meet the scheming, lynx eyed mamma, 
working diligently at the matrimonial grab 
bag with one hand, while with the other 
she pushes forward her gentle little ladylike 
daughter, who is some day to be meta- 
morphosed into a British mamma herself. 
She shoos off the detrimental and gathers in 
the heir with unabashed frankness, asking in- 
tentions and bustling around very much like 
a steam tug at alaunching. And when a parti 
suitable in the matter of lands and family has 
finally been secured, she heaves a sigh of 
relief and prepares to do her duty by the 
next. 

This picture is not merely the caricature of 
a few cynical novelists. Nearly ‘all fiction 
that deals with social life in England shows 
the same figure, with more or less circum- 


stantial evidence to prove that she is a real. 
ity rather than a carelessly accepted type. 
The syndicated hysterics of writers like 
Marie Corelli testify to this cold blooded, 
material view of the maternal relation, and 
cry down the ‘‘shameless marriage market ”’ 
of modern society, blaming most of its evils 
to parental greed. 

To be sure, all the worldly and ambitious 
parents are not on that side of the water. 
We have plenty of our own, but society gives 
them only a passive part to play, and the na- 
tional dread of the ridiculous keeps them 
from such open maneuvering. The daughter 
being quite competent to look out for herself, 
the mother is more disinterested, and fre- 
quently weeps real tears at her daughter’s 
marriage, even though it be the best match 
of the season. 





THE MAMMON OF UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. 

There are more ways than one of making a 
living. A certain young bachelor whose 
pedigree runs back and back till it softly and 
silently vanishes away in the dark ages, and 
whose inherited income was commonly sup- 
posed to reach the magical ‘‘ five figures”’ 
which marks a social stratum, was observed 
to be extremely partial to a certain hitherto 
unheard of brand of champagne and an 
equally unknown variety of cigars. He 
called for them wherever he happened to be, 
and when, as was usually the case, the pro- 
prietor of the resort proclaimed his complete 
ignorance of their existence, loud was the 
indignation of the young bachelor. Certain 
of his friends became inquisitive, and an in- 
vestigation was instituted. The result, as 
might have been expected, was the discovery 
that both the champagne and the cigars were 
new enterprises, relying principally upon tin 
foil and high sounding names for their pop- 
ularity. But there was another feature to the 
discovery. The young bachelor, being a 
well known man about town, and one whose 
patronage was naturally encouraged by the 
fashionable restaurateurs, was actually receiv- 
inga regular salary from the proprietors of 
the two novelties, in return for which he 
constantly and conscientiously advertised 
their wares ! 

The scheme thus exposed was not an en- 
tirely novel one. A journalist of some prom- 
inence, who once held an important govern- 
ment position, not long ago received an 
unpleasant advertisement as a ‘‘ champagne 
boomer’’; but society in general seems to 
have hitherto overlooked the remunerative 
possibilities of this very civilizing and bene- 
ficent industry. Who shall dare to assert, 
now, that Vanity Fair is ignorant of business 
princivles? 









































IN THE HEART OF JUNE. 
THE breeze is light in the linden tree ; 
Heart of my heart, come out with me! 


We'll follow the trend of the wayward will 
Far afield and over the hill. 


Love will weave his magical word 
Into the song of the comrade bird, 


And we shall smile to see Hope go by, 
Poised on the wings of a butterfly. 


There’s a haunt I would lead you to, 
Home of the gossamer and dew, 


Where, from out of the murky loam, 
Springs the sacred flower of the gnome, 


Pink as the dawn’s first flushes are, 
Or the tremulous gleam of the vesper star. 


Near, with glooms of purple and black, 
Taper the towers of the tamarack, 


Standing as guardsmen about her bower, 
Shielding the court of the lady flower. 


Reeds, in their silvery bravery, 
These her maidens in waiting be ; 


Rushes, tilting their burnished spears, 
These are her courtly cavaliers. 


Heart of my heart, we forswear the rose ; 
We have been where the ladyslipper grows! 
Clinton Scollard. 





THE PRINCE’S WISH. 
A LITLLE prince, orice long ago, 
In summer pined for balls of snow— 
Such snowballs as a prince might throw. 


That night in dreams a fairy came 
And whispered, as she called his name, 
‘* Tomorrow you shall have your game. 


” 


At dawn he sought his casement bright, 

And lo, beneath, in morning light, 

A snowball bush was blooming white ! 
Albert Bigelow Paine. 





SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD. 
Out from the rush and the roar and the riot 
Of the world of women and men, 
Into a land of gracious quiet 
Turn we our steps again ; 
For we were born on a midsunmmer morn 
And are sprung from a sun warmed soil, 
And naught know we of the lot forlorn 
Of the brooding sons of toil. 


We know the smell of the white sweet clover 
Wet with the summer rain ; 

We know the cry of the wild grass plover 
From fields of greening grain ; 

And never a note from the thrush’s throat, 
Nor a lilt of the meadow lark 

That you and I know not by rote 
And have followed from dawn till dark. 


It is good to sleep without rooftree cover, 
And to wake ’neath the stars at night; 
It is good to watch with the eyes of a lover 
The birth of the blessed light ; 
But hard to bear is the burden of care, 
And the weight of a ceaseless sorrow ; 
Happier we who are free as air 
From a trouble beyond the morrow. 


Let us taste of the bloom of the wild grape 
cluster, 
And bare the brow to the rain ; 
Let us breast the storm blast’s rudest bluster 
To the health of body and brain ; 
And at last, when the sun drops down in the 
west, 
And pastimes and pleasures pall, 
We shall sink to rest on the faithful breast 
Of the mother who loves us all. 
Susan Owen Moberly. 





AFTER ALL. 
RED rose, red rose, 
Flaunting in the sun, 
I will offer homage 
As the rest have done; 
Yet—I pluck a white rose, 
Since I take but one! 


Red rose, red rose, 
Regal as thou art, 
Flushing deep with triumph, 
Full blown leaves apart— 
Better is a white rose 
To wear upon the heart ! 
Catharine Young Glen. 





THE FALL. 
I FELL, at last, although full well 
And long I’d fought the witclring spell 
That oft beset me as I strayed, 
Musing, along the star lit glade, 
Where Ruth and Amaryllis dwell. 


But how I lost I cannot tell ; 
Swift arrows pierced my breast pell mell, 
And, reft of heart and sore afraid, 
I fell at last. 
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And such a fall! No more shall swell 
The battle chant, the tolling knell ! 
By gentler passions now I’m swayed, 
On gentler pipes my tunes are played, 
For deep in love with witching Belle 
I fell at last! 
Edwin T. Reed. 





AN INVITATION. 

Savy, the air is kind o’ mellow 

From the buds thet’s on the trees, 
An’ the sun is shinin’ yellow, 

An’ there’s just enough o’ breeze 
To waft the smoke to heaven, 

Where the Good are gettin’ ripe 
For a sniff—or six or seven— 

From my corncob pipe. 


So I’m goin’ to drap all duty, 
Like a man without a care, 
An’ jess drink my fill o’ beauty 
By that willow over there. 

Oh, I’ll waller in elation, 
An’ to worry sock a swipe, 

Like the owner o’ creation— 
An’ a corncob pipe. 


Will yer come an’ jine me in it? 
Have yer got the nerve to laff? 
Will yer lazy it a minit 
With yer ancient Uncle Haff? 
If ye’re one o’ my perfession, 
If yer wear my kind o’ stripe, 
Jess jine in the percession 
With yer corncob pipe ! 
Tom Hall. 





KNOWLEDGE VERSUS WISDOM. 
WE are living in the age of the prophet and 
the sage ; 
Men are learning at a rate that is surprising ; 
And from childhood’s early dawn to their do- 
tage lone and lorn, 
Up fresh pinnacles of fame they’re ever 
rising. 
It may be Iceland’s bays, or those awful 
Roentgen rays— 
It doesn’t count a bit what lists you enter, 
If you only make a find to enrich the cul- 
tured mind, 
And for some outlandish cult just form the 
center. 


The girls have got the rage, and they too are 
growing sage. 
Good Lord, that such a thing should come 
to pass ! 
From the Radcliffe scholar sweet to the Vas- 
sarite petite, 
They are coming on right after us en masse. 
The rest might be endured, counteracted, 
stopped, or cured ; 
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But this is altogether hard to bear. 
Let us keep our winsome lassies safe from 
lectures and from classes ; 
Keep their foreheads all unruffled, fresh and 
fair. 


The mind of mortal man is beneath this awful 
ban, 
It is doomed to grope forever after more ; 
Until with fevered burning, with every sort 
of learning, 
It is permeated to the very core. 
I would ask what’s to be done when there’s 
nothing ’neath the sun 
That our sages haven’t probed and laid 
quite bare, 
From the mountains on the moon, and the 
structure of a coon, 
To the cerebral arrangements of the hare. 


And yet this time is coming, for the present 
pace is humming, 
While every man is racing for renown. 
Iam much inclined to think that our brains 
will snarl and kink 
When the mile a minute pace is steadied 
down. 
Let us hope to see once more those good old 
days of yore, 
When our sages with their lore were left 
alone ; 
And common folks, like us, were spared this 
awful fuss, 
And could doa little thinking of their own: 
J. Carleton Sherman. 





TO AN OLD PIANO. 
How many hands have twinkled o’er thy 
keys 
Ere time with sluggard touch had turned 
them yellow? 
How many hearts have voiced their ecstasies 
Upon thy chords when they were full and 
mellow ? 


How many sorrows know thy minor strains 


That unto human ears could not be 
spoken ? 
How oft have thy soft notes sobbed out the 
pains, 
In sweet relief to maiden hearts near 
broken? 


How many times has love his story told, 
While fair hands roamed in fond improvi- 
sation, 
And pictures of the future days unrolled 
With all the grace of love’s anticipation ? 


Ah, keep thy secrets of the faded past ; 

Be faithful unto memories now fleeting ; 
But of thy race know thou art not the last— 
For maids today are history repeating ! 

Wood Levette Wilson. 





















































WE have already received some very 
thoughtful letters in response to my remarks 
in this department in the May issue of this 
magazine. I am watching with a good deal 
of interest the various expressions of opinion 
as to the desirability of the ‘‘ continued 
story ’’ in the magazine of today. 

No editor can sit in his office and answer 
this question for the people; it is a question 
for the people themselves to answer. This 
is why we refer it to you. Your conclusions 
are worth more to us—ten thousand times 
more—than the conclusions of any congress 
of literati. We are making a magazine for 
you. We aim to give you just what you 
what. MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE is not a class 
magazine, but a magazine for the people— 
the whole people, the great, broad, seventy 
million people. We have no hobbies of our 
own, Our thought is bent on determining 
your thought, your fancies and desires, rather 
than on the dream of an ideal magazine for 
an ideal people. Our aim has been to make 
a magazine for the people just as we find 
them — good, rich, healthy, buoyant, human 
nature—not the pale porcelain variety. 

* * * * 

But the letters we have received are not 
confined to the discussion of the serial story. 
They discuss the magazine as a whole and 
in detail, This is the very thing we want. 
We want more of it. It will guide us with an 
accuracy with which no other source of in- 
formation—no amount of imagination—could 
guide us. 

The kindly feeling running through these 
letters, the interest manifested in the maga- 
zine, aud the appreciation of the work we 
have done in giving the ten cent magazine to 
the people—making the ten cent magazine 
possible—all this is indeed gratifying to us. 
Such letters bring substantial reward for the 
years of thought and sacrifice and energy 
that must go into the building of a large 
enterprise. 

I say substantial reward, and this is what I 
mean. Money is not the most substantial 
thing in life. The knowledge that MuUNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE has given so many hours of plea- 
sure to the people, and given it to them at a 
cost that has not added to their burdens, is 
a more satisfying reward than the money it 
has earned. 








Our latest nove, in adding thirty two pages 
to this magazine, making it the size of 
Flarper’s and the Century—i160 reading 
pages—has caused no end of comment in 
publishing circles. The almost universal 
conclusion is that it means bankruptcy—that 
a management that attempts to give sucha 
magazine for ten cents must be insane or dis- 
honest. 

Well, all this is more or less interesting, 
and not at all disturbing. It has become 
an old story. It began when we began thie 
publication of the ten cent magazine. 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE was a small affair then 
—ninety six pages, I think—but it was quite 
as ‘‘impossible’’ a proposition as our present 
size of one hundred and sfxty pages is at the 
same ten cent price. A ten cent magazine 
was then an unheard of thing. Nobody had 
ever published one, and as nobody had ever 
published one nobody ever could publish 
one. Wasn’t this reason enough why 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE couldn’t succeed? It 
was the part of impudence and bravado in 
Munsey to assert that a first rate magazine 
could be made and sold profitably at ten 
cents. It was absurd, ridiculous madness. 

But this was not all. Our break with the 
news conipany—our determination to deal 
direct with the retail trade—this was a fin- 
ishing stroke of insanity that made disaster 
doubly certain. 

It is rather interesting now and again to 
look back to the old days. I say old days, 
though in fact it was only a little more than 
three years ago that we started the ten cent 
magazine ; but we have covered so much 
ground in the mean while, and have forced 
the fight so persistently, that it seems a good 
way back. 

It must be reasonably clear, today, that we 
were not so mad three years ago as it seemed 
at that time ; it must be reasonably clear that 
the ‘‘rich backer’’ theory, which accounted 
for MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE at first, was a myth. 
But MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE—was backed, 
backed as no other magazine in the world 
was ever backed. The people were its back- 
ers—you were its backers—and with such a 
backing the assistance of no capitalist need 
be invoked. 

While I am on this point, I may as well 
say that no man, or body of men, or or- 
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ganization of any kind, ever backed me to 
the extent of the value of a peanut shell. 
There has been so much speculation on this 
point, so many wild theories have been cir- 
culated, and so many actual men have been 
named, at one time and another, as my back- 
ers, that I think it is perhaps as well to make 
the matter so plain that there can be no 
further excuse for speculation. 

The fact, then, ‘that we have been doing 
business on business principles, doing busi- 
ness profitably, makes it clear that the well 
meaning but pessimistically inclined gentle- 
men who said that the ten cent magazine 
could not be made to go were a trifle rapid 
in their conclusions. The somewhat amusing 
fact is that more than one of these same gen- 
tlemen have since adopted the ten cent*price 
for theirown magazines. 

It is, however, no longer the ten cent 
magazine, as such, that challenges comment, 
but rather the fact that Munsey should pre- 
sume to publish a magazine as big as the big- 
gest and as good as the best—160 reading 
pages—at ten cents, when other magazines of 
equal size, and wfth no better editing, no 


better writers, and no better art, sell for 
thirty five cents. 
* * * * 
I was a bit amused the other day. I am 


not quite sure that my amusement did not 
shade towards indignation or pity. I fancy 
it was a combination of the three. Any way, 
this is what it was all about. A man whose 
name is of the elect in literary circles, said 
to me: 

‘*T am watching your magazine, now, with 
keen interest. I am wondering if you can 
change a mere picture magazine into a 
magazine with something in it for people to 
read, and still retain your large circulation." 

My feeling for the instant was one of con- 
tempt for a man who could be so narrow, so 
hide bound, so dull to the logic of the situ- 
ation, as to to utter such words. It was a 
slur on the American public—the public that 
had given to MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE a circula- 
tion five or six times greater than that of any 
of the ultra literary magazines—the sort in 
which this gentleman would find ‘‘ something 
to read.’”? As a specimen of assurance, to 
speak thus to the publisher himself, it was 
truly magnificent. 

This man, however, I fancy, was honest, if 
not discreet. He is one of the savants who 
write for that little world peopled with indi- 
viduals of the pale porcelain type. It pro- 
bably has never occurred to him that good, 
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warm blooded human nature, with buoyant 
spirits, would fade away and die, fed on the 
diet he would furnish. He is ot the order of 
men who live in the little, narrow, sunless 
world where all the lights are toned down to 
a pale green, and the atmosphere is sur- 
charged with classic languor and somber 
dreams—this little world where the chosen 
few pat one another listlessly on the back, 
and—with an energy never permitted except 
for this special purpose—exclaim in compli- 
ment: ‘‘ Gloria, gloria, gloria !”’ 

That such a man would not see anything in 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE to read is not surpris- 
ing. The magazine has never been made for 
this sort of an audience—an audience which 
is not large enough to justify the outlay, and 
not interesting enough to awaken any enthu- 

iasm. The audience to which we appeal 
would not be content to give seven hours’ 
perusal to the study of the angles of a dry 
chip, or its lines of beauty. 

The only change in MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
marking the period at which it began to in- 
terest the gentleman in question is the intro- 
duction of an increased percentage of matter 
by authors whose names have a commercial 
value, men from whom the great public has a 
legitimate desire to ‘hear. The extra thirty 
two pages gave us a chance to add this 
feature without in the least disturbing the 
established characteristics of the magazine. 
We would not do away with ‘our dozen depart- 
ments for any amount of the best work of 
noted writers. 

The strength of this magazine lies in the 
short, unsigned work. It ranks as better 
journalism, and is closer to the people’s 
wants than the pretentious articles. But there 
are people who think that a considerable 
showing of well known names lends dignity 
and strength to a publication, and as Mun- 
SEY’S MAGAZINE aims to be broad enough for 
all, we have provided for the wants of all. 

x % * * 

THE publication days of THE ARGOSyY and 
THE PuRITAN have been changed ; that of 
THE ARGOoSY to the 20th of the month, and 
that of THE PURITAN to the 25th. The July 
number of THE ARGOSy will be issued June 
20th ; of THE PURITAN, June 25th. MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE will continue to appear on the 
first day of the month. By this division the 
good things of the month, from this house, 
are more equally distributed. We believe 
that the new plan will serve you better than 
the old way of getting the three publications 
at one time. 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE now has one hundred and sixty (160) reading pages—the same number 
as HARPER’S and the CENTURY. No magazine anywhere is more carefully edited—has finer 
art, or is better written. It is as big as the biggest, and as good as the best. 























THE FITNESS OF CLOTHES. 

SoME sixty years ago, an irascible Scotch- 
man by the name of Carlyle, who was, 
incidentally, one of the very foremost of 
Britain’s long file of immortal writers, held 
forth upon the subject of clothes. With rare 
insight, he studied clothes in their relation 
to mankind. He saw their bearing upon the 
tendencies of his time, and their subtle part 
in the making of history. He handed down 
an exact science of clothes, a whole philo- 
sophy of coats and trousers. 

But unfortunately this master thinker did 
not succeed in impressing upon mankind in 
general an abiding sense of the fitness of 
clothes. There are contemporary failings in 
this respect which show that the spirit of 
stubborn bigotry has not as yet yielded in 
full surrender to the progressive forces of our 
times. We have no quarrel with the dude 
and the fop, whose mentality barely suffices 
for the mouthing of walking sticks and the 
fitting of monocles; for these the foibles of 
fashion offer a merciful salvation from utter 
vacuity of mind. We have no quarrel with 
the women who imperil their health, and that 
of future generations, in unquestioning obedi- 
ence to the imperious dictates of fashion ; 
such as these are the willing victims of a 
social thraldom for which as yet there is no 
ray of coming light. We have no quarrel 
with honest men of toil, for whom clothes exist 
only as anecessity. These are the strength 
of the world, and in the fullest and truest 
sense they are above even the philosophy of 
clothes. But we have a quarrel, which we 
propose to pick here’ and now, with men of 
intelligence and tact who place themselves 
within the jurisdiction of conservative custom 
in the matter of clothes, and then flaunt their 
nonconformity to the reasonable statutes of 
conventional dress. 

In the corridors of our Capitol at Washing- 
ton are to be seen men who represent im- 
portant parts of our great territory, men of 
sterling qualities, in whose hands the destiny 
of their country is safe, and yet withal pos- 
sessed by such morbid and illogical ideas of 
dress that they cannot, without a qualm of 
conscience, discard the habiliments of the 
backwoods. Some of them—some who are 
men of national prominence—habitually wear 
clothes which are as glaringly out of place in 
their dignified surroundings as broadcloth 
would be in the hayfield. 

Clothes do not make the man, but they 
help to do so; and the man who declines 





their help cannot be regarded as possessing 
a fully rounded and symmetrical character. 
A part of his makeup, an element of taste, 
perception, and judgment, must be lacking. 
In the complex fabric of our modern fellow- 
ship there are threads of mutual obligation, 
threads of individual obligation, threads ad 
infinitum; and in this divinely ordered 
system there are threads which bind the 
whole fabric to the framework of established 
custom in manners and in dress. 

We all hold in cortempt the creature who 
lives only to study the minutize of extreme 
fashion. He is not a normal being ; he misses 
the true beauties of life in breathless pursuit 
of his one particular butterfly. But who 
shall say that the man is not equally to be 
reprobated who, finding himself placed con- 
spicuously within the rightful territory of 
rational custom, proclaims his disregard of 
established conventions and at the same time 
his narrowness of mind ? 





THE DISAPPOINTED PATRIOT. 

A MOURNFUL, object, about these days, is 
the American citizen who made up his mind 
some time last fall that he was fitted to 
occupy a position under the new adminis- 
tration. If he was at all practical in his 
ideas, he immediately set about securing let- 
ters of recommendation and other vouchers 
of ability to lay before the powers to be. 
Perhaps he journeyed to Canton, but more 
probably he waited until the inauguration 
and then betook himself to Washington. 

There he found himself only one in a vast 
army of men with similar ambitions. Unless 
he stood high in party service or party in- 
fluence, he was put off from day to day, with 
weary hours to kill in hanging about depart- 
ment lobbies and hotel corridors. A gracious 
word from some one in authority would make 
him glad one morning, and a perfunctory nod 
of recognition would fill the next with gloom. 
Finally came the day when he secured the 
august ear of the executive, and rehearsed 
his claims, only to be assured that after his 
papers were filed his application would be 
duly considered. 

He may have thought that he was best 
fitted to shine as ambassador to Utopia, and 
set his eye on that appointment. Alas, he 
picks up his paper one morning and finds that 
for that position the President has sent in a 
name—not his own. But there still remains 
vacant the post of American minister to Lil- 
liput. To be sure, the climate is not'so good, 
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and the salary is smaller, but the place has its 
advantages. Again he sees the coveted posi- 
tion awarded to another. Sick at heart, he 
takes counsel with his friends, and hears that 
the President is probably considering his 
name forthe post of consul general to Tim- 
buctoo. Again he waits, and persistently he 
pesters every one who may possibly have the 
slightest influence. Finally he is sent for 
and told that on account of party dissensions 
in Senator Logroller’s State, the place has 
been promised to Jones, a cousin of the Sen- 
ator’s wife, but that if he can secure the in- 
dorsement of both the Senators and all the 
Representatives from his own State, the Pres- 
ident will appoint him vice consul to Egypo- 
‘ tamia. He hasn’t the remotest idea where 
Egypotamia is, but he finds out that the salary 
is six hundred dollars a year, and it is situated 
somewhere—the geographers don’t know ex- 
actly where—in the Desert of Sahara. He 
has burned his bridges behind him; in his 
quest for public office he has given up what- 
ever other occupation he had; broken in 
purse, pride, and self respect—well, six hun- 
dred dollars isn’t much, but living must be 
cheap in Egypotamia, and he accepts. Or, he 
gets nothing and becomes one of those hope- 
ful wrecks who populate Washington bar 
rooms, living on free lunches and chance 
drinks, or else goes back to his home and 
helps his wife keep boarders. 

This is no fancy sketch. Just now you will 
find hundreds of him in Washington—the 
rear guard of the vast army that invaded the 
capital last March. He is valuable only as a 
living testimony to the degrading effects of 
American politics. 





‘““THE GREAT FABRIC OF THE TURF.” 
Our English cousins are much exercised 
over recent legal decisions in regard to bet- 
ting at the racecourses. It appears that the 
difficulty lies in the interpretation of the 
statutes relative to the ‘‘ bookmakers,’’ who 
make the noble pastime possible. If one of 
this worthy class places a table, or even a 
stool, upon the spot he selects for his business 
stand, he breaks the law. If he spreads a 
gaudily colored umbrella, as a burgee, to the 
breeze, he must pay a fine; but if he carries 
the machinery of his trade in a satchel, hung 
from his shoulders, he is 4n honest man. 

An Englishman who belongs to the grand 
army of letter writers waxes particularly elo- 
quent over the difficulties which beset the 
honest bookmaker, and through the columns 
of « London weekly he pathetically remarks: 
‘* Suppress betting, and the great fabric of the 
turf will fall. No one believes that injury to 


the turf will be permitted. The ‘effect upon 
the country would be too far reaching.’’ 





MAGAZINE. 


We do not know precisely what sort of 
earthworks our friend has built up in his 
mind’s eye to represent the fabric of the turf, 
but we are impressed by the sagacity of the 
remark, and we think his eloquent plea 
against bringing about national disaster is 
too stirring to need more than quotation 
marks at our hands, 





THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 

HIsTory repeats itself, though the setting 
of the scene may be modified according to the 
habits and tastes of the time. One would 
hardly think that in these matter of fact latter 
days of the nineteenth century we should see 
a repetition of the folly of those early ex- 
plorers who cut their way through tropical 
forests in search of the mythical fountain of 
youth, but it is even so. 

This time, though the folly is no less 
marked than Ponce de Leon’s, the setting is 
the more prosaic one of the Maine woods. It 
appears that a draft of a certain spring that 
bubbles among the pine clad rocks of that 
wild northern region turns white hair black 
again, transmutes old age to the prime of 
manhood, and, in brief, sets all the established 
operations of Mother Nature topsy turvy. 
The strikingly modern part of this latest ven- 
ture in hair restoring fountains is that the 
water is to be bottled up and sold. 

We foresee danger to the community inthe 
dispensing of the miraculous fluid. A single 
draft turns back the wheels of time. A sec- 
ond may, like Haggard’s celebrated pillar of 
fire, through which She passed, cause the ex- 
perimenter to shrivel up intoskin and bones. 





THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 

WE note with pleasure that the chrysan- 
themum has now a chance to reach popular 
favor in a new direction. Scientists, or epi- 
cureans, or some other human benefactors, 
have discovered that it is good to eat; in fact, 
it makes a delicious substitute for cabbage. 

We fear, however that the introduction of 
the chrysanthemum into the dietary of the 
gourmet may lower its value as a winter bou- 
tonniére. Our precise young men may not 
take so kindly to the flower with its newly 
acquired virtue of being useful, and may turn 
from it altogether when they learn that it 
makes an excellent ‘‘ cold slaw.”’ 

In our April number we printed a portrait 
of Mark Twain, by Arthur Jule Goodman, 
which came to us as an unpublished drawing. 
We now learn that it was first printed by the 
Illustrated American some six years ago, 
during Mr. Goodman’s connection with that 
periodical, to the publisher of which we 
hereby tender apologies for our inadvertence. 
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